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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



In tfae Iiistoy of the United States, WaAing. 
ton and Lincoln stand apart in a monumental 
aolitnde. They belong in no olass; no one 
aedks a place near them, or challenges even a 
poarible comparison with them. It is only after 
me hare established them in this grand and 
imdisputed isolation ^t we lay to put onr 
otiier statesmen into ranks and classes accord- 
ing to our judgment of their capacity and their 
•ervioes. This attitude of these two men is a 
peculiarity in our annals distinguishing us from 
other peoples. No other nation has heroes fill* 
Sng quite Ae like relationship. The nearest 
approadi to it is furnished by William of Or- 
ange. Neither Julius CsBsar n(H! Napoleon 
Bonaparte are parallel instances, though they 
overshadowed respectively all other Romans 
and Frenchmen ; they were greater than others, 
yet they could be compared and measured with 
others. But this cannot be done with either 
Washington or Lincoln, because, ajmrt from 
greatness, they are different from others. 
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When we come to make out the list of our 
statesmen of the first rank, Alexander Hamil- 
ton would probably receive at least a plurality 
of votes for the highest place. In the minds of 
his countrymen, his memory has always been 
surrounded with a brilliant halo, has always had 
a prestige which may be regarded as in some 
respects surprising. For when readers come 
down to the actual records of his career, they 
find that they have to hear chiefly of financial 
schemes, the management of the treasury, ar- 
rangements concerning the national debt, reve- 
nues, tariffs, and internal taxation — dry mat- 
ters, for the most part, and not often enticing 
popular interest. None the less it is the case 
that our historical writers have found a singular 
fascination about Hamilton ; the amount of lit- 
erature and the consequent research concerning 
him have been very great : yet there is not aiiy 
symptom of satiety; our people still eagerly 
seize upon everything which is written as to his 
career, and seem unable to hear enough of the 
subject. Such a condition cannot be accounted 
for by the tradition of his personal beauty of 
countenance and charm of manner, which made 
him a leader of the leaders in public life, neither 
by the interesting tale of his tragic death. The 
explanation and the truth lie far deeper. Ham- 
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ilton's fame indicates the unformulated but full 
appreciation of the unquestionable historic fact 
that he was. the real maker of the government 
of the United States. Washington created, oi 
at least caused to be created, the national en* 
tity; Hamilton did actually create the political^ 
entity. 

By reason of these facts, the life of Hamilton 
was sure to be one of the most important yol« 
umes of this series ; and, since so much careful 
writing had been already done concerning him^ 
the selection of his biographer demanded more 
than ordinary consideration. No one in the 
country had at that time made a more thorough 
study of Federalism than Mr. Lodge had done. 
His ancestor, George Cabot, had been one of 
the chiefs of the FederaKst party in its strong- 
hold of New England, and had been the in« 
timate friend of Hamilton ; and the testimony 
of the intimacy still lives upon Mr. Lodge's 
library wall in the shape of Tnmibull's portrait 
of Hamilton, a present to George Cabot as a 
near and dear friend. Knowing well that, if 
Mr. Lodge was very naturally inclined to make 
a hero of Hamilton, he at least practiced a 
strictly intelligent and reasonable worship, I 

^^ I regret to be obliged to lue this now deg^raded wordi 
Imt I use it in its original and proper clasnc signification. 
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wa6 greatiy pleased to have him aeoept the task 
of writing the yokune, which has fulfilled my 
e^peotatiims in eveiy respect. It is a just as 
well as isb sympatibetic biography. Since writ- 
ing it, Mr. Lodge has edited the new edition of 
Hamilton's works ; and it is not snpposable that 
any writer will hereafter have access to any im- 
p<Mrtant materials whidi he has not had and 

Bsed* 

JOHN T. MORS]^ JR. 
Septomliari 1806. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 



CHAFTEB I 

BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 

On the eleventh day of Jannaiy in the yeai 
1757, the wife of a Scotch merchant in the is* 
land of Nevis gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Alexander Hamilton.^ Many vary* 
ing elements were mingled in this boy. He was 
a British subject bom in the tropics, Scotch 
on his father's side and of French Huguenot 
descent on his mother's, and to this conjunction 
many of the qualities which Hamilton exhibited 
in after life may be traced. But that which 
strikes us most at the outset is his extraordinary 
precocity; his mind and character seemed to 
partake of the nature of those luxuriant tropical 
plants which in a few months attain a growth 
permitted only after years of conflict and care 
in the harsher climate of the North. Upon the 
childhood of Hamilton even the exhaustive and 

1 See Appendix, Note A0 
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devoted labors o£ his. son and biographer, Mr. 
John C. Hamilton, fail to throw much light. 
I£s mother, who apparently possessed an un- 
usual degree of wit and beauty, died early. His 
father was unsuccessful in business, and Alex- 
ander, the only surviving child, fell to the care 
of maternal relations, among whom he picked 
up a rude, odd, and desultory sort of education, 
and by whom he was placed in a counting-room 
before he was twelve years old. 

There at his clerkly desk we catch the first 
dear glimpse of the future statesman in the well- 
known letter addressed to his friend Edward 
Stevens: *^I contemn the groveling condition 
of a derk, or the like," he says, ^to which my 
fortune condemns me, and would willingly risk 
my life, though not my character, to exalt my 
station. I am confid^it, Ned, that my youth 
excludes me from any hopes of imjnediate pre- 
ferment, nor do I desire it ; but I mean to pre- 
pare the way for futurity." The expression 
savors of the grandiloqnenoe of the last century, 
but the thought is natural and even sober, and 
is, moreover, that of a man, and yet it was ut* 
tered by a boy who had not passed his thirteenth 
birthday. At the same tender age he was left 
in charge of his employer's affairs, and some of 
his oorrespcmdenoe of that time has been pre- 
served to us. These dear and sensible letters 
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of tmsiness lutye noChiiig in themsetves mnumali 
but it is not a little temarkaUe tkai fli^ ihoiilcl 
be the wotk of a lad wliose eontempcmirieB weM 
stadjing the rudiments of gnonmar on school 
benches, while his capacity iras great enon^ 
not only to write sucih letters bat practically to 
manage on his own responsibility the afibirs ol 
a considerable merchant. 

In the intervals of his office work Hamilton 
read and wrote much ; Pope and Platardb, we 
are told, were his favorite aathors, and to his 
exercises in composition was due the pablication 
of a vivid accoont of a severe hurricane which 
raged with devastating force in the West Indies. 
Thn literary effort attracted a good deal of at* 
tention, especially anKmg those vague relatives 
to whom the boy's interests were intrusted, and 
by them it was decided that so much talent do* 
served wider opportunities than could be found 
in a West Indian counting-house. Funds were 
provided, and in his fifteenth year Hamilton 
bade a final adieu to his birthplace and took 
ship for Boston, wliere he arrived in October^ 
1772. Thence he proceeded to New York, and 
there, thanks to letters from the excellent Dr. 
Enox, a Presbyterian clergyman of Nevis, and 
one of the bojr's earliest friends, he f oimd wise 
and good coimselors. By their advice he en^ 
teied a grammar school xd some note at Elia^ 
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beihtown, where he extended his acquaintance, 
fnd during the winter pursued his studies with 
fhe fiery and unresting energy so characteristic 
•f him throughout his life. At odd moments 
lie indulged in his propensity for writing. He 
produced not only prose but poetry, including 
hymns, elegies, and verses of all sorts, which 
were not without the merit inseparable from the 
work of an active, fresh, and fertile mind. At 
the end of the year he was ready for college. 
His first thought was for Princeton, but, as he 
characteristically proposed to go through the 
course as rapidly as he could without regard 
to classes, the rules of the college would not 
permit his admittance, and he entered King's 
College in New York, where he prosecuted his 
studies with the aid of a private tutor as fast 
as he wished. In the university as at school 
he threw himself heart and soul into his work, 
gathering up knowledge with quick apprehen- 
sion, while the tireless activity of his mind con- 
tinually sent his thoughts ranging into other and 
wider fields of finance, government, and politics. 
It was then his custom of an afternoon, as we 
»re told, to walk under the shadow of the trees 
on Batteau Street, plunged in thought and talk- 
ing eagerly to himself. The passers-by would 
turn to look at the small, slight youth, still a 
mere boy in appearance, dark of skin and with 
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deep-set eyes ; and those who knew the ^ young 
West Indian," as he was called, already speen^ 
lated about him vaguely, as people are wont to 
do about those who give or seem to give obvious 
promise of an illustrious future* But while 
Hamilton was leading the reflective life of a 
student, and meditating beneath the shadow of 
the trees, imbued perhaps with the ^* prophetio 
soul of the wide world, dreaming of things to 
come," a great revolution was swiftly coming to 
its crisis about him. 

Successful men are those who take advantage 
of their opportunities, for opportunities are not 
made by men, but for them. Hamilton, we may 
be sure, would have taken full advantage of any 
and every opportunity, but he had the good for- 
tune to have a great one opened to him. The 
question was which side in the gathering con- 
flict he would espouse. It seemed perhaps more 
difficult to Hamilton to decide then than it does 
to us to decide for him now ; and yet his choice 
was simple and his selection inevitable. He was 
singularly free in making his decision. He was 
bom, it is true, in a little English dependency 
and had always been a provincial, but he had no 
family in New York to warp or incumber him ; 
his ties of friendship were new and probably as 
much with one side as the other ; and he was 
to ail intents and purposes his own master. A 
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visit in the spring of 1774 to Boston, the hotbed 
of resistance to England and possessing an at- 
mosphere very different from that of New York, 
where the Tories were in the ascendant, prob- 
ably affected him not a little, and led him to a 
dose examination of the all-absorbing contro* 
versy. He himself tells us that he had formed 
** strong prejudices on the ministerial side untU 
he became convinced by the superior force ot 
the arguments in favor of the colonial claims/' 
This explanation is exceedingly oharacteristio 
and highly instructive* His masterful temper 
and innate love and respect for government, 
order, and strong rule dictated his prejudices 
His clear, vigorous inind, and his profound ba* 
Uef in reasoning and argument, which so pre^ 
vailed with him always, showed him plainly that 
the colonies were in the right. But after every 
allowance for the conviction brought by reason, 
an instinctive sense of what must be the true 
path for him to follow undoubtedly played a 
large part in Hamilton's decision. He was 
young, unknown, an adventurer in a strange 
land, and burning with a lofty ambition. The 
world was before him, and his fortune, which he 
meant should be a great one, was to be made. 
Constituted authority and a continuity of gov« 
emment offered at best but little to the most 
suooessful provincial Change, revolution, and 
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war might bring almost anything in the waj of 
military or oivio glory. He ohose rightly, and 
he also chose wisely, when he cast in his lot with 
the opponents of England. 

New York was in possession of the Tories. 
The Assembly was ministerial, narrow-minded, 
and with a majority controlled by the home 
government. Upon this Assembly, in order 
to force New York into line with the other colo* 
nies now preparing for the first Congress, it was 
decided to bring what in these days woidd be 
(^ed ^^ pressure." With this purpose a great 
meeting in the fields was held on July 6, 1774, 
tmder the auspices of the patriot leaders. Ham* 
ilton was present listening to the orators. Like 
the boy Pitt under the gallery of the House of 
Commons, Hamilton was impressed by what was 
left unsaid far more than by all the rhetoric of 
the speakers. Filled with the belief that he 
could supply the omissions which he detected, 
he made his way to the platform and stood be- 
fore the people. There were a few moments of 
youthful embarrassment and hesitation, while 
the crowd stared at the audacious boy, and then 
nature asserted itself and his words fiowed un- 
checked. Hamilton was never eloquent in the 
sense in which Chatham or Mirabeau or Henry 
were eloquent, for he had not the imaginative 
and poetical temperament. But he had the elo- 
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qnence of sound reason and clear logic, combined 
with great power and lucidity of expression, and 
backed by a strong and passionate nature. As 
he poured out with all his young fervor thoughts 
long pent up in his breast, we can well believe 
that the crowd, murmuring ^* It is a collegian I 
it is a collegian I " were deeply stirred by the 
oratory of one who spoke so well, although he 
was a stranger and in appearance a mere boy. 

Once embarked, Hamilton was too honorable, 
too high-minded, and too thoroughly satisfied of 
the soundness of his convictions ever to waver 
or turn back, and tempting offers from the other 
side at a later day, when his value and his 
powers were better known, passed idly by him. 
He was not only firm of purpose, but, having 
taken his part, he pushed on in every direction 
open to him with his accustomed zeal. In those 
days public opinion was formed and the power 
of the press exerted through pamphlets, or by 
essays addressed to the printer, and published 
by him in his newspaper as communications. 
The ablest men of the country employed these 
channels to reach the public mind, and great 
importance was attached to such productions. 
Two tracts of considerable force assailing Con- 
gress and its measures, and written by two of 
ihe ablest writers on the Tory side, appeared in 
ibe autumn of 1774. The effect of these pam> 
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pUets was severe to the patriots, and while they 
were casting about for a champion Hamilton 
answered the attack. The Tories replied, and 
Hamilton rejoined in a second pamphlet of some 
seventy-eight pages. Both these tracts, which 
showed marked ability, were variously attributed 
to the most eminent leaders, and when their 
authorship was known the young writer gained 
a wide and immediate reputation. To argue 
points of constitutional law and of political jus* 
tice and expediency was above all things con* 
^nial to Hamilton with his already well-stored 
mind, acute Ibgio, and capacity for discussion. 
The pamphlets were excellent of their kind at 
a time when such performances were strictly 
judged, and, taken in connection with the youth 
of the author, deserved the great success which 
they obtained. They gave Hamilton an assured 
position, and led to the rejected offers from the 
Tories to which allusion has just been made. 

The winter of 1775 passed away, New York 
was at last forced into the Congress, the battles 
came in Massachusetts, and revolution began. 
Meanwhile Hamilton continued his arguments 
against England in vigorous newspaper essays, 
took part in public meetings, and devoted hia 
time to a study of military affairs, seeking also 
for practical experience by joining a volunteer 
eorps commanded by Major Fleming. Besides 
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showing nerve in the performance of some tryw 
ing military duties which were becoming very 
necessary in those troublous times, Hamilton 
appeared prominently on several occasions in 
efforts t(3> repress, by argument and by fearless 
personal exposure, outbreaks of mob violence. 
The most memorable of these occasions was one 
which happened during the disturbances caused 
by the British ship of war Asia opening fire 
on the town. Persons and property had been 
injured, and there was wild commotion and an 
■uU ^« of ft. peoi*. to Ne, Tort Th. 
king's storehouse was pillaged, the Connecticut 
troops were sent for, and Liberty Boys rushed 
through the streets, threatening outrage and 
ruin to every Tory. Most prominent among 
the adherents of the Crown was Dr. Cooper, 
president of the college, and thither the angry 
mob hurried, bent on mischief of a desperate 
sort. When they arrived they found Hamilton 
and his friend Troup on the steps of the build- 
ing ready to delay their entrance. The former 
at once stepped forward and began to reason 
vigorously with the crowd, and to denounce 
their disorderly conduct. While Hamilton was 
thus engaged, and while the populace halted to 
listen with amazement, no doubt, to the eager 
words of a youth whom they had last seen ex- 
posed to the fire of the Asia occupied with other 
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patriots in remoying cannon, the excellent Dr. 
Cooper fled, after warning the people from a 
high window not to be guided by such a mad- 
man as his former pupil who was then address- 
ing them. 

The doctor's mistake was natural enough. 
He coidd not believe that Hamilton, patriot and 
rebel, was resisting the people and restraining 
their violence for the sake of an old Tory der- 
gyman. There is, indeed, something rather but- 
prising as well as quite fine in the spectacle thus 
presented of a boy, whose blood was hot with 
the new strong wine of revolution, risking his 
life and, what he loved probably much more, his 
influence and his popularity, in behalf of law, 
order, and mercy. In a similar fashion he inter- 
fered to save the life of one Thurman from what 
was then known as ^^ Travis's mob ; " and when 
the Connecticut horse broke into the town and 
carried off the types of Bivington, the Tory 
printer, Hamilton was filled with indignation at 
this violent suppression of opinion, and, if he 
coidd have got a few men to go with him, would 
hate ridden after the marauders and recaptured 
the property. These instances of self-restraint 
and cool bravery are all remarkable in so young 
and so enthusiastic a man as Hamilton. In the 
midst of revolutionary excitement he did not 
besitate to come forward to check his own party. 
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to oppose and censure their excesses, to take the 
side of the unpopular minority in behalf of 
mercy, justice, order, free speech, and a free 
press. But whether he succeeded or failed in 
these attempts they were creditable alike to his 
sense and courage ; they show strongly his early 
and deep detestation of anything like disorder^ 
and above all his hatred of that most noxious of 
all forms of confusion, a riotous city rabble. 

But the time for preparation was closing fast. 
Early in 1776 the New York convention ordered 
a company of artillery to be raised. Hamilton 
applied for the command, and his examination 
quickly dispelled the doubts of his fitness in 
those who suspected mere youthful presumption. 
He recruited his company rapidly, and spent 
«pon ite equipment hk sLnd and la.t w^t- 
tance from home. He had now burned his ships 
behind him. Youth, study, and the days of 
dreaming and meditation were gone. He was a 

man can desire. He had already entered upon 
the stage of life at an age when most boys were 
BtiU in school or coUege, and a very exciting 
and bustling drama he found in progress. He 
had youth, health, great talent, a strong will^ 
courage, ambition, and his sword. With these 
weapons his fortune was to be made. 
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The artillery company quickly showed the 
talent of its commander. Hamilton devoted 
himself to it as he did to everything he under- 
took, and by unceasing drill soon made its evo* 
lutions conspicuous in an army where discipline 
was novel and models were rare. The young 
captain, by the excellence of his troop, attracted 
the attention of Greene, who fell into conversa- 
tion with him, was impressed by his ability, and 
introduced him to Washington, thus putting 
him at this early day in the line of advancement. 
The kindness of the Rhode Island general was 
never forgotten by Hamilton, who became one 
of Greene's strongest supporters and warmest 
admirers, at a later day declaring him to have 
been the first soldier of the Revolution. Ham» 
ilton, however, was soon tested by a severer 
experience than any which drill or parade could 
offer. He won his spurs at the disastrous battle 
of Long Island, where with great coolness and 
courage he brought up the rear in the masterly 
vetreat which saved the army, and gave the firrt 
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oonspiouous proof of that daring and sagaeioos 
genius for which Washington was as eminent in 
good as in evil fortune. With the rest of the 
army Hamilton took part in the retreat up the 
Hudson, distinguished himself by the admirable 
manner in which he served his battery at White 
Plains, and offered to recover by storm Fort 
Washington, — a piece of reckless daring to 
which Washington refused his consent. From 
New York Hamilton went with the army in their 
terrible march through New Jersey, and shared 
in the brilliant campaign of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. By this time, after six months of liard 
fighting, his company was reduced to twenty- 
five men, who retained their old discipline, but 
little else. Their commander had, however, 
made a name as a dashing and gallant ofGlcer, 
and this, added to his literary reputation, led to 
his appointment as one of Washington's aides 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, on March 1, 
1777, when he was barely twenty years old. 

Hamilton acted wisely in accepting this new 
position, for which he was peculiarly fitted. He 
seems to have regarded the step with some mis- 
giving, and to have felt that he had made a 
considerable sacrifice. His self-confidence, nat- 
ural enough under the circumstances, was then 
as always too strong; but in this instance he 
eontroUed it. Extraordinary success and the 
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eonsoionsness of great talents made it easy for a 
very young man to believe that if he remained 

that no prospect was too brilliant for reasonable 
hope. Yet it is more than probable that if he 
had continued a line ofGlcer he would have at- 
tained no higher rank than that which he idti« 
mately reached, while he woidd have sacrificed 
experiences and connections of inestimable value* 
With all his precocity and undoubted aptitude 
for military affairs, he was still too young to 
have obtained the highest commands before the 
end of the war, whereas, as a member of Wash- 
ington's family, he was brought into close asso- 
ciation with the greatest man of the age, whose 
friendship he was able to win and retain. As a 
member of the staff of the commander-in-chief^ 
Hamilton's duties were various and highly re- 
sponsible. He did not have the independent 
command for which he sighed, but he was present 
at all the battles in which the army was engaged, 
took more or less part in them, and always 
gained honor and distinction. His principal 
occupation was in the conduct of Washington's 
inmiense correspondence. A large proportion 
of the endless letters, reports, and proclamations 
which issued from headquarters was the work of 
Hamilton. In regard to these documents there 
has been a veiy needless discussion. To claim 
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for Hamilton the merit of all the correspond* 
enoe which bears Washington's name, but which 
is in the handwriting of his aide-de-camp, and 
to speak of it as if Hamilton was the man who 
directed the movements of armies and informed 
Congress of their duty, is absurd. Washington 
was fortunate in having on his staff one of the 
most brilliant men of the day, with a vigorous, 
original, and well-stored mind, fertile in thought, 
a lucid and acute reasoner, and a master of a 
dear and forcible style. We may be sure that 
nothing passed through Hamilton's hands with- 
out being put in the strongest and most con- 
densed form, and at the same time amplified and 
adorned ; but we may be equally sure that, how* 
ever much the general profited by the sugges- 
tions of his able secretary, the central ideas and 
guiding principles, whether conveyed in a word 
or dictated at length, were the intellectual pro- 
perty of the man who signed those letters and 
reports with the name of George Washington. 
The kernel of a letter may lie in a simple nega- 
tive or affirmative, which when fully expressed 
will cover pages, but the author of the letter is 
he who directs the decisive " yes " or " no," and 
not the man who clothes the thought in fitting 
words. This in no sense implies detraction. It 
is a wrong to any man, be he great or small, to 
attribute to him something to which he is not 
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entitled, and to present Hamilton, even in the 
most indirect way, as the author of Washing- 
ton's dispatches, is merely to injure the former 
«nd neither to hurt nor help the latter. Hamil- 
ton's work as military secretary — and there is 
a great mass of it extant — deserves all praise, 
and greatly redounds to his credit. As his en- 
thusiastic comrade, the gallant Laurens, said, he 
certainly held the pen of Junius in the American 
army, and to that gifted pen, employed as freely 
in another's service as in his own, and to the 
versatile and original mind of its possessor, 
Washington owed much and gave every proof 
that he appreciated the debt. For those inter- 
ested in a close study of Hamilton's mind and 
character, the dispatches which he wrote as sec- 
retary, as well as those which he composed in 
his individual capacity, are of great value. Id 
them we can trace the rapid development of a 
keen and powerful intellect. There we can see 
displayed sagacity, foresight, acuteness, and 
force in every affair to which they relate, whether 
miKtory or civiL There, too, we perceive the 
fertility of resource, the vigorous self-confidence, 
nnhesitating decision and undaunted spirit, which 
the young aide afterwards made conspicuous on 
broader fields. All these qualities — and they 
form a goodly list — were moreover in a state of 
vigorous growth. There is nothing in Hamit 
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ton to suggest his namesake who hore the f amou» 
sobriquet of ^'single speech," who was content 
with one splendid effort and then sUent forever. 
Hamilton's correspondence, on the contrary, 
during his service on Washington's staff, con- 
stantly improves. In this and in many other 
ways he shows that reserved force which is one 
of the most essential elements of greatness, and 
the capacity to gather increased strength, like 
Antseus, from each fresh contact with the earth 
of everyday events in a time of strain and trial. 
The most important duty which fell to Ham- 
ilton while serving as an aide was his mission to 
Gates to seek reinforcements. At that moment 
additional troops were essential to Washington, 
and they were only to be obtained from the 
northern army. While Washington was bearing 
defeat, and fighting on with grim pertinacity, 
Gates, in command of an army formed from 
the hardy levies of the North, had achieved a 
signal victory which has taken a place among 
the fifteen decisive battles of the world's his- 
tory. The surrender of Burgoyne had made 
Gates — to whom as little was due for the vic- 
tory as could well be the case with the com- 
manding officer — the idol of the North, and 
of New England especially. To offend Gates 
personally was a small matter, but to offend 
the northern colonies, just then dissatisfied with 
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Washington, would have been a very serious 
affair. As the superior officer of Gates, Wash* 
ington had the right to command, and at the 
same time this was precisely what he wished to 
avoid. Hamilton was, therefore, to get the 
troops without using, except in the last resort, 
the imperative authority which he carried in 
his pocket. It was a delicate and difficult mis- 
sion. Hamilton was never conspicuous for the 
patient and tolerant qualities which make a 
great diplomat, least of all in the days of im« 
petuous youth, and yet, thanks to his strong 
sense and clear perception of facts, he acquitted 
himself most admirably. Gates, naturally a 
weak man, was blinded by the glamour of his 
great victory. When the wishes of the com- 
mander-in-chief were made known to him he 
held back, hesitated, and finally gave way. 
Hamilton got his troops by the exercise of 
much patient persistence, and kept the tempt- 
ing letter of command out of sight. On his 
way back he also pushed forward the delaying 
Putnam, treating that general much more cava- 
lierly than Gutes, but only, it is to be feared, 
as the unmanageable temper of the old wolf- 
kiUer deserved. Hamilton won much credit, as 
well as thjB approbation of Washington, for his 
excellent behavior on this occasion. Not long 
afterward he was sent to Newport on a similaf 
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mission to the French, and again he showed hinii 
•elf a good envoy, although he failed to bring 
our allies to accede to Washington's wishes. 

One other episode of Hamilton's career as an 
aide-de-camp deserves notice in any account of 
his life. His position brought him into close 
eonnection with the wretched attempt to betray 
West Point. It fell to him to see and strive 
to console Mrs. Arnold in the first agony of her 
distress after the flight of her traitor husband, 
and it was his lot also to be much with the 
gifted and ill-fated Andr^. In letters to Miss 
Schuyler, his future wife, he depicted the scene 
with Mrs. Arnold ; he described the whole un- 
happy affair, and dwelt much upon Andr^ and 
upon his expiation of another's crime in which 
he had been but a tooL In all this there was 
deep pathos, and it acquires a fresh interest for 
the student of Hamilton's character as it shows 
the deep feeling and tenderness of his nature. 
No account of Arnold's treason and of the ac« 
tors in it has ever equaled Hamilton's letters, 
which in their clear and forcible sentences are 
full of a subdued eloquence, touching us and 
appealing to us even now by the emotion of a 
strong and reserved nature. 

Such, in brief, were the salient events in 
Hamilton's experience of four years as a mem- 
ber of Washington's staff. But not the least 
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striking incident of this period of his life was 
that which resulted in the sudden dose of his 
service with the commander-in-chief. We have 
Hamilton's own account of the affair, written 
on February 18, 1781, two days after it hap* 
pened. Washington had sent for Hamilton to 
come to him. The latter, delaying a few min* 
utes in obeying, found the general at the head 
of the stairs, who reproved him with no undue 
sharpness, sajring that to keep him waiting was 
a mark of disrespect. Whereupon Hamilton 
replied, ** I am not conscious of it, sir ; but since 
you have thought it, we part." One can hardly 
read this youtihful ebullition even now without 
a smile. The fashion has prevailed of treating 
this quarrel as if the two participants stood upon 
equal ground, and this puts the whole matter 
on a thoroughly false footing. Let us look at 
the pair a moment as they stand there at the 
head of the stairs in the New Windsor house. 
One is a boy in years, although of unusual and 
manly maturity of mind. He is a stranger 
in the land who has shown himself possessed 
of great and promising talents ; he has proved 
himself an able writer, a brave soldier, an ex. 
oellent secretary. This small, slight, dark-eyed 
stripling is facing George Washington, and 
brimming over with a sense of offended dignily. 
Washington stands there in the prime of 
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middle age, large and imposing in personal ap» 
pearanoe. He is one of the foremost men in 
the world, a great general and statesman, grave 
and impressive as becomes a man who has car- 
ried in his hands the life of a nation. Some of 
Hamilton's biographers have referred to this 
affair as one of Washington's outbursts of pas- 
sion. Like all great men Washington had 
strong passions, like very few great men he had 
them under almost complete controL When 
they did break forth, as happened now and then 
in great stress of feeling, they bent everything 
before them, and there was a hush among those 
who listened. If Washington had spoken to 
Hamilton as he did to Lear about St. Clair's 
defeat, that fine reply, one is inclined to think, 
would not have been uttered. But deep waters 
are ruffled, not stirred, by a passing breeze. 
Washington spoke to Hamilton in a tone of 
sharp but proper reproof. Few generals, prob- 
ably, would have spoken so courteously and 
gently to a young aide, who had kept them 
waiting, and thus sinned against the first of 
military virtues, prompt obedience. The event 
in itself is trivial enough. We smile at Hamil- 
ton's dignity, and at his youthful satisfaction 
with his own conduct ; but Washington's behav- 
ior, then and subsequently, is not without impor- 
tance. He not only endeavored at once to heal 
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the breach, although Hamilton repelled his acU 
yances, but he continued to interest himself in 
his former aide, and suffered their friendship 
to undergo no diminution. There was more in 
this than the magnanimity, absolutely without 
flaw, which Washington always showed. It 
was a tribute to Hamilton's abilities from one 
of the best judges of men who ever lived. He 
saw Hamilton's capacity ; he cared nothing for 
his little outburst; and he was determined to 
retam his hold upon one in whom he perceived 
the possibility of great service to the country 
at some future time. He did this, too, without 
advancing Hamilton over the heads of other 
men to the position which the latter felt he 
would have gained if he had not joined the 
staff.^ Washington watched over his fortunes 
at Yorktown, where Hamilton had a command 
and obtained the perilous privilege of leading 
the assault upon one of the outworks of the 
enemy. The opportunity was not lost. At 
the head of his men Hamilton rushed with all 
his fiery impetuosity upon the British redoubt, 
carried all before him and took the position in 
ten minutes, doing his work much more quickly 
than the French, to whom the other redoubt 
had been assigned. With this dashing exploit 
Hamilton's military cai*eer came to an end, and 

^ See Appendix, Note B. 
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he soon after betook himself to the pursuits of 
civil life. 

I have touched upon these incidents of Ham- 
ilton's army life because they throw a strong 
light upon his subsequent career, enable iis to 
understand his course in aftertimes, and furnish 
the key to certain qualities which explain his 
thought and action. But there are other phases 
of mind and character suggested and exhibited 
by this eventful war period. Between his leav- 
ing the quiet college and the storm of the York- 
town redoubt, he was brought into close contact 
with many persons, and it thus becomes possible 
to study his capacity of dealing with other men, 
a matter of the first importance for any success 
in active life, and especially for a public man. 
In his position in the army there was no oppor- 
tunity for so young a man to win general popu- 
larity, but this was something which Hamilton 
never attained, and indeed never sought. His 
genius and achievements were not of the kind 
which appeal to the hearts and imagination of 
the people ; he was too great a man ever to de* 
scend to the arts of a demagogue, and he was 
too definite a man ever to have that vague popu- 
larity which hangs about some persons without 
any assignable reason. But, at the same time, 
Hamilton had an extraordinary power of making 
friends, and this comes out strongly in his army 
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Bf e. It was not merely that he won the respect 
of men of character and al,iUty; any man of 
equal talents was sure to do that ; but he gained 
the affectionate devotion of men of that sort, 
and attached them to him. He was evidently 
very attractive, and must have possessed a great 
charm of manners, address, and conversation. 
But the real secret was that he loved his friends, 
and so they loved him. We see this on every 
side. All his comrades on the staff, and all the 
officers, young and old, who knew him and were 
not hostile to Washington, loved him, and were 
proud of his talents. The same was true of the 
young French officers, with whom he was much 
thrown on account of his perfect command of 
their language, a very rare accomplishment in 
the colonies. From Lafayette down they all 
liked Hamilton, and spoke to him and about him 
with all the quick enthusiasm and lively affec- 
tion of their race. In all this we see the germs 
of the power which afterwards gave Hamilton 
a personal following, much smaller than that of 
many of our party leaders, but in proportion to 
its numbers unequaled in our history for char- 
acter, ability, and devotion combined. 

Another question which grows out of this 
period is that of Hamilton's military ability. 
Whatever he did in the war of the Bevolution 
was well done, but a large part of his service 
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was rather political and diplomatio than mili- 
tary, and he was too young to have the largest 
opportunities. He proved himself a soldier of 
courage, dash, and coolness ; he showed that he 
had both nerve and foresight, all very essential 
qualities, but he had no chance to show more 
than this. He certainly believed that he had 
in him the making of a great general, and his 
military temperament and aptitude for military 
affairs go far to confirm this belief. If he had 
had the opportunity, it may be safely said that 
he would have been a distinguished general, but 
whether he would have been a great one must 
necessarily remain a matter of mere conjecture. 
Yet, whatever his talents for war may have 
been, the ruling passion was that of a statesman, 
and even in the midst of the hardships of the 
camp and field nothing could repress Hamilton's 
strong natural bent. Neither physical discom- 
fort nor visions of military glory could keep 
him from meditating on questions of government 
and finance. At the beginning of 1780, being 
then just twenty-three years old, he addressed 
an anonymous letter to Robert Morris on the 
financial affairs of the Confederacy, at that time 
in their worst state, and threatening far more 
than the British armies to bring the Revolution 
to an untimely end. The paper begins with a 
sareful consideration of the condition of the 
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nearly worthless ourrenoy and the causes of its 
depreciation. It all looks very simple as we read 
it now, but at that time political economy was 
unknown, the modem systems of financiering 
were unheard of, and the true causes of financial 
phenomena were still hidden. Away from such 
books and authorities as there were, and relying 
on his memory for his facts, Hamilton gives 
an analysis and explanation of the depreciation 
of the currency admirable in its clearness and 
soundness, thoroughly modem in reasoning, and 
conclusive in argument. Young as he was, he ^ 
allowed with singuhir penetration for the part 
which the imagination plays in all such matters 
as credit and currency, and reckoned on it as a 
factor with great exactness. This little essay 
on inflated and depreciated currency is as valua- 
ble to-day as when it was written a century ago, 
and proves beyond question an inborn genius 
for finance, showing its author indeed to be en- 
titled to stand with Turgot and Pitt as a pioneer 
in what has since become the most important 
department of practical government. This re* 
markable essay was only preliminary. The 
youthful aide-de-camp had his remedy outlined 
in his head and ready for execution. He pro- 
posed to meet existing difficulties by gradual 
contraction, a tax in kind, and a foreign loan, 
which last was to form the basis of anational 
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bank. The great purpose of the bank, and^ 
indeed the pith of Hamilton's scheme, was to 
unite the interests of the moneyed classes in the 
support of the government credit. The bank 
was to be a great trading and banking corpora- 
tion in priTate hands, but backed and partly 
oontrolled by the government, to which it was to 
^'^be under certain obligations. The details were 
' carefully worked out, but the leading ideas suf« 
fioe to show the grasp of Hamilton's mind and 
the germs of his future policy. 

A few months later Hamilton addressed a 
letter to James Duane, then a member of Con* 
gress from New York, on the subject of the 
government. A large part of this document 
is devoted to the army, then m sorry plight, 
owing to the inefficiency of Congress and the 
ill-adjusted relations of the States. The root 
of the evil Hamilton finds in the weakness of 
the central government and the jarring and in- 
dependent powers of the States. He urges 
stronger government, single men at the heads 
of departments, and the absolute control by 
Congress of certain functions, such as making 
treaties, controlling the army and navy, and the 
Uke. To bring these things to pass, he says that 
Congress must either resume the discretionary 
powers which it exercised at the outset and then 
luffered to decline, or else a convention must be 
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sailed to form a new, strong, and well-defined 
ceutral government. Neither scheme was possu 
ble at that time, and the second, which was soon 
of course to be the true remedy, was at that mo- 
ment of war and confusion more impracticable 
even than the first. The letter concludes with 
an outline of the bank as the best method of 
dealing with the most crying evils. The whole 
paper is strongly centralizing in tone, especially 
for that time, although Hamilton had not then 
got beyond thinking that senates were liable to 
become dangerously aristocratic. 

A month later he writes a brief letter to the 
New York patriot, Isaac Sears, in which he sums 
up the results of his reflections as follows : — 

^^ We must have a government with more power. 
We mast have a tax in kind. We must have a foreign 
loan. We most have a bank on the true principles 
of a bank. We most have an administration distinct 
from Congress, and in the hands of single men under 
their orders. We most above all things have an army 
for the war, and an establishment that will interest 
the officers in the service." 

Six months afterwards, in the spring of 1781, 
to Bobert Morris, then at the head of the 
finances, he writes again, setting forth his 
scheme for a national bank with all the addi* 
tions and improvements obtained by a year's 
reflection. 
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These letters are all interesting, not merely 
because they display Hamilton's talents in the 
strongest way, and show the breadth and scope 
of his mind, but because they exhibit in the 
clearest light the constructive character of his 
inteUect. He was not only thinking like every- 
body else how the war could be brought to a 
successful conclusion, and present difficulties 
conquered, but also how a new system could be 
built up on the ruins of the old fabric of society 
and government. His time had not come ; the 
world about him was occupied, as it always is, 
with the immediate exigency ; it had not even 
finished the work of destruction, and was very 
far from having cleared the ground and made 
up its mind to build again. Hamilton's ideas, 
as those of far-seeing and brilliant men are apt 
to be, were a little before their time. But peo- 
ple were coming nearer to them every day, and 
in a few years just such a man would be needed. 
The beginning was indeed close at hand, for' 
Hamilton went from the army almost at once to 
a stage where he had opportunity for his first 
experiments, and could learn in a hard school 
the immense task which lay before him of con- 
verting his theories into practice and turning 
his schemes into realities. 



CHAPTER m 

LAW AND POLITICS 

In the midst of the war Hamilton had found 
time to fall in love. On his mission to Gtites he 
met at Albany Miss Elizabeth Schuyler. The 
acquaintance thus begun was renewed in the fol- 
lowing spring, and then ripened into an engage- 
ment. Late in the same year, on December 14, 
1780, he was married. This was in every way 
a most fortunate event for Hamilton. He not 
only won a most charming and intelligent woman 
for his wife, but he allied himself with a family 
rich, well known, and of the best position in the 
community. His father-in-law, General Schuy- 
ler, a brave, generous, honest gentleman, was 
universally beloved and respected, and thus 
Hamilton secured the firm anchorage which his 
wandering fortunes needed. He was no longer 
an isolated stranger, as much at home in one 
state or city as in another, but a member of a 
strong family deeply rooted in their ancestral 
soil. On the other hand, Hamilton brought to 
this respectable and important Dutch family not 
only the society of an attractive man, but the 
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rising fortunes of one whose brilliant talents 
had, as everybody could divine, a great destiny. 
Certain it is, that he was most warmly received 
by his wife's famUy, and the wide connection 
thus formed by marriage was soon held by the 
much stronger tie of personal friendship. 

But whatever else Hamilton brought his wife, 
worldly goods were not among his possessions. 
Love of money was never one of his qualities, 
and he had an abiding confidence in his own 
capacity to earn at any time as much as he 
needed, so that at the close of the war he found 
himself with a wife and child and no resources 
except his arrears of pay and his own abilities. 
He steadfastly refused General Schuyler's gen- 
erous offers of assistance, and betook himself at 
once to a study of the law, the profession by 
which he intended to get both fame and bread 
and butter. At the conclusion of a few months' 
study, early in the summer of 1782, he was 
admitted to the bar. His preparation was hasty, 
and his knowledge, when he came to the bar, 
must have been exceedingly imperfect, but with 
his intensity of application and readiness of 
naind he had undoubtedly gathered in that short 
time a good deal of legal learning ; and, what 
was far more to the purpose, it was not an undi- 
gested mass of information, but was thoroughly 
systematized and arranged. Everything that 
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fiamilton had in his mind, ererything, certainly^ 
to which he gave his attention, took the shape 
of argumentative statement. All his serious 
ideas fell naturally into the forms of logic, and 
with a little effort he could throw his thoughts 
on any subject into numbered paragraphs, and 
make them assume the guise of a concise brief. 
In a word, Hamilton had, above all things, a 
daasifying and logical mm«i. His hasty legal 
studies came, of course, within the operation of 
this rule of mental action. As fast as he ac- 
quired his knowledge of law, it fell into well- 
defined form and system, so that when he was 
admitted to the bar all he had learned was com- 
pactly stated and neatly arranged in a little 
manual, which was found in manuscript by those 
who came after him, and which, as we are told, 
did good service to others whose minds did not 
have a clarifying effect upon everything that 
was poured into them. 

But while Hamilton was studying law, and 
even before he left the army, others, conscious 
of his talents and feeling that he deserved well 
of his country, had pressed him forward for 
public office. He could have been a commis- 
sioner of the French loan, but, always generous, 
he gave way in order that his friend Laurens 
might go to Europe and rejoin his father, fresh 
from imprisonment in the Tower. His name waa 
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brought forward and talked about in conif eotion 
with the peace commission ; and finally, in June, 
1782, Robert Morris, who appreciated Hamil- 
ton's abilities, appointed him continental receiver 
of taxes for New York. Vested with his new 
authority, Hamilton betook himself to Fough- 
keepsie, where the legislature was sitting, and 
where his restless spirit soon became apparent. 
First came a set of resolutions demanding a 
new convention and a better union of the States. 
This the legislature was induced to pass. Next 
followed a clear and scientific plan of taxation 
to replace the impotent and chaotic system then 
existing, but this the legislature would not adopt. 
Then appeared an address to the public credit- 
ors, letters to the governor, pertinacious appli- 
cations to all branches of the government and 
all members of it, and vigorous efforts to obtain 
for the central government the tardy and sorely 
needed supplies. The results of all this zealous 
work were pitiful. Hamilton squeezed out a 
few thousand pounds, and with these, and his 
resolutions in favor of a new convention of the 
States, he was fain to be content. His activity 
bore fruit, however, in another direction. The 
acquaintance he made and the impression he 
produced resulted in his election by the legisla- 
ture as a member of Congress, in which once 
brilliant but now feeble body he took his seat in 
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November, 1782, liaving resigned his receiveri 
sliip a month before. 

When Hamilton entered Congress, it had 
fallen far below that predecessor of 1774-75 
which extorted the applause of Europe, and 
which probably had a higher average of ability 
than any legislative body of equal numbers of 
which anything is known. It had not, however, 
in 1782, reached that condition of utter decrepi- 
tade into which it subsequently sank, nor did it, 
as yet, enjoy the full measure of that popular 
contempt which subsequently became its portion. 
It still had among its members men of ability 
and force. Conspicuous among them was Mad- 
ison, young, but prudent, sagacious and acute, 
warped somewhat by his Virginia notions, yet, 
withal, a statesman of a high order, and second 
in talent to Hamilton alone. There were a few 
others, such as Wilson, Cljrmer, Bland, Higgin- 
son, and Witherspoon, men of reputation, sense, 
and ability, who stand out from the crowd ; but 
most of the members, although well-meaning, 
were wholly commonplace, and totally unable to 
deal with the grave problems which confronted 
them. The difficulties of the situation were, in 
truth, immense. It was a time of social and 
political chaos, of broken promises and unful- 
filled hopes. The storms of war had at least 
filled the sails^ but ihey had now ceased to blow. 
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and the ship of state was lurching terribly in 
the heavy sea, and threatening at every moment 
to go to pieces. Hamilton had entered upon a 
broader field, but he found the same dishearten- 
ing obstacles which he had encountered in New 
York increased in Congress thirteen fold, and 
to be overcome by a legislature which was utterly 
powerless. Young, enthusiastic, and fuU of 
ideas, he flung himself manfully into the strug- 
gle. He made himself deeply felt at once, pro- 
duced such an impression that he was talked of 
as fitted for several of the most important offices, 
and left the stamp of his dear and powerful 
intellect on everything Congress attempted to 
do. But it was all in vain. His most desperate 
efforts were fruitless ; for, bad as things were, 
the condition of the times was such that they 
could not get better until they had become 
much worse. Let us glance for a moment at 
the various tasks to which he put his hand, as 
they come before us inextricably interwoven in 
this year of his public service. They will serve 
to show the persistent energy and strong sense 
of the man, and the evil days on which he fell 
at the opening of his career of political action* 

Just as Hamilton was entering Congress 
FrankUn was engaged in the diplomatic cam- 
paign which ended in such a signal triumph 
for the American envoys. When the issue of 
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(lie negotiations became known in this country, 
there were plenty of men ready to abuse the 
astute old philosopher and his colleagues for 
violating their instructions in proceeding with- 
out the cooperation of France, and for agree- 
ing to a secret Florida article with the British 
commissioners. The natural hatred of England 
had been balanced by a trust in France equally 
natural, but far more unreasonable. On this 
principle Congress, with what amounted to pos- 
itiye servility, and guided by the subtle Lu- 
zerne, had placed the negotiation within French 
control, and this was the command which the 
commissioners had boldly and wisely disobeyed. 
Hence the outcry from lovers of France and 
haters of England. Hamilton, with his keen 
insight and with the liberality of mind which 
assured him that the envoys could judge bet- 
ter than he, was less extreme. Yet even he, 
although soon to be stigmatized as ^^ British,'* 
felt so favorably toward France^ and so hostile 
Uf England, that he advocated a middle course, 
aiLd introduced a resolution which, while it sus- 
tained and praised the envoys, provided, never- 
theless, for the disclosure of the secret article 
to the French minister. The signatures to the 
preliminaries of the general peace cut the con- 
troversy short, but even at their worst our for- 
eign relations were simplicity itself compared to 
enr domestic difficulties. 
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Finance was the overwhelming trouble which 
laid bare the fatal vices of our political system^ 
and it was upon financial rocks that the rickety 
Confederation was dashing itself to pieces. Our 
affairs in the way of debts and taxation were 
entering upon their last and worst phases at the 
beginning of 1783, when the patriotic Morris 
was resigning in disgust, and the young pro- 
jector of national banks was new in Congress. 
These were of course questions highly attractive 
to Hamilton's genius, and therefore it was that 
upon them his most strenuous efforts were wasted 
while representing his State at Philadelphia. 

* The first object was to obtain consent to the 
grant of an impost on imports. One State had 

-liot been heard from, but Rhode Island was the 
only one in active opposition, and to the conver- 
sion of this obstinate and selfish little commu- 
nity Hamilton addressed himself. He it was 
who led the debate in Congress, who obtained 
a committee to visit Bhode Island and argue 
with their government, and from his pen pro- 
ceeded a forcible letter to the governor. Even 
while he was contending with Bhode Island, 
Virginia receded from the agreement and the 
whole scheme fell through. Had it succeeded, 
it would, if the States had held to it, have fur-» 
nished a permanent revenue, and hence Hamil- 
ton's zeaL Defeated at this point, Congress 
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feU back on its old policy of recommending a 
grant for a term of years, and against this 
Hamilton and Hi£:&:inson voted with the Bhode 
Islanders, who op^sed all forms of taxation 
or debt-paying. Hamilton explained his course 
in a letter to Governor Clinton. He was not 
willing to lend his support to schemes of proved 
futility, or aid in the self-stultification of Con- 
gress, which progressed rapidly enough in any 
event. The fact was that there were very few 
adherents of what Hamilton calls ^^ Continental 
politics," which favored strong, honest measures 
and the funding of the public debt. To this 
the friends of the States made all possible op- 
position, and the result was helpless stagnation. 
The government had no resources, for the only 
one of any value, foreign loans, was nearly 
exhausted. Hamilton looked with absolute dis- 
gust upon this dogged refusal to pay the price 
of freedom, this stupid indifference to honor 
rapidly degraded by the practical disregard of 
all just claims, foreign and domestic. 

But the blackest ingratitude, and the dis- 
honesty which touched Hamilton most nearly, 
was the treatment of the army, for Congress 
contemplated disbanding these gallant soldiers 
without even the pretense of providing for their 
long arrears of pay. Washington regarded with 
horror such an idea, and feared ^ most unhappy 
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disturbances." Hamilton bad a notion ibat tbo 
army migbt be used to tbreaten Congress suf- 
ficiently to induce tbem to make proper provi- 
sion for all creditors ; but Wasbington warned 
bim tbat tbe army suspected tbat it wba to 
be used for this purpose, merely to be ibrown 
aside afterwards, and that it was a dangerous 
instrument to play with. Very soon this pre- 
diction of possible disaster from men with arms 
in their hands, and smarting with a sense of 
¥nrong, came alarmingly near fulfillment, and 
failed only through the influence of Washing- 
ton himself. The army at Newburgh was in a 
perilous condition, and the famous Newburgh 
addresses show what might have happened if 
Washington had chosen to put himself at the 
head of the ill-used troops. But Washington 
not merely refrained from uttering the fatal 
word of ambition; he threw himself into the 
breach, checked the whole movement, and quelled 
so far as was possible the rising and dangerous 
discontent. We hardly appreciate that at New- 
burgh Washington rendered one of his greatest 
services. He did not put aside the crown, like 
the Caesar of Shakespeare, but the idea of sov- 
ereignty never even entered his thoughts, never 
for an instant darkened the unrivaled purity 
of his utter unselfishness and single-minded- 
ness* A word from him, and the star of the 
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Bevolution might easily have gone down in 
miKtary rebeUion and military despotism com- 
ing suddenly upon an exhausted and divided 
country. But all this Washington checked, 
and the only outcome of the discontents was 
a mutiny of some new levies near Philadelphia. 
£ven these mutineers, however, frightened the 
feeble government, and produced a sharp con- 
troversy with the Pennsylvanian authorities, be- 
cause they failed to call out the militia for 
the protection of Congress, who thereupon em- 
ployed Hamilton's vigorous pen to castigate the 
lukewarm State. In all these troubles Hamil« 
ton manfully took the part of the army, and 
acted with the commander-in^hief. He drew 
resolutions of thanks to Washington, which 
Congress readily adopted, for they were always 
generous of fine words and empty phrases, but 
the army got nothing. They were sent unpaid 
to their homes, taking their arms with them 
as tokens of the gratitude of their country. 
Hamilton urged the maintenance of a force 
which should furnish the basis for future armies 
if they were needed, but Congress cut it dowi^ 
to the lowest point, retaining only some eighty 
dangerous mercenaries in the national service 
Defeated at all points, Hamilton strove to have 
the debates made public and the sessions open, 
lioping in this way to exert the pressure of pub' 
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lio opinion, but he was onoe more flouted and 
voted down. 

In the summer of 1783 Hamilton's term ex- 
pired, and he withdrew to private life and to 
the practice of his profession. His congres- 
sional service had been a complete failure, so 
far as results were concerned. Even his iron 
energy of purpose had dashed itself in vain 
against the popular demoralization and indif- 
ference. The times were not yet ripe for the 
work he had to do. But, although he failed 
to accomplish anything for the good of the 
country, he extended his own reputation, and 
hiid fast hold of a position which was sure to 
make him a leader in the future party of re- 
construction. A letter from McHenry, written 
in October, 1783, gives in clumsy phrase a very 
exact idea of the effect produced by Hamilton 
in Congress. McHenry says : — 

'^ The homilies you delivered in Congress are still 
recollected with pleasure. The impressions they 
made are in favor of your integrity ; and no one but 
believes you a man of honor and republican princi- 
ples. Were you ten years older and twenty thousand 
pounds richer, there is no doubt but that you might 
obtain the suffrages of Congress for the highest office 
in their gift. You are supposed to possess various 
knowledge, useful, substantial, and ornamental. Your 
very grave, and your cautious, your men who measure 
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ddien bj the standard of their own ereeping^ politioa, 
think 70a sometinies intemperate bat seldom vision* 
ary, and that, were jroa to pursue your object with 
as much cold perseverance as you do with ardor and 
argument, you would become irresistible. In a word* 
if you could submit to spend a whole life in dissect- 
ing -a fly, you would be, in their opinion, one of the 
greatest men in the world. Bold designs ; measures 
calculated for their rapid execution ; a wisdom that 
would convince from its own weight ; a project that 
would surprise the people into greater happiness with- 
out giving them an opportunity to view it and reject 
it ; are not adapted to a council composed of discord- 
ant elements, or a people who have thirteen heads, 
each of which pays superstitious adorations to inferior 
divinities.'' 

Besides reputation, Hamilton gained expe- 
rienoe in Congress, and that of a kind which 
had a powerful influence on his opinions of pol- 
itics and government. His mind was naturally 
conservative and order-loving, but he was also 
young and enthusiastic, and in the struggle with 
England he held very liberal views, was not 
only then as always a champion of constitu- 
tional liberty, but, in the days when he thought 
senates dangerously aristocratic, leaned strongly 
to democratic principles. These tendencies, de- 
veloped by a war against oppression, were 
rudely nipped, flrst by the treatment of the 
gallant army of which he was a member, and 
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still more by his experience in Congress. The 
natural impulses of his temperament once more 
asserted themselves in all their strength. In 
Congress, or rather in the States which were 
there represented, he saw thirteen pure repre- 
sentatiye democracies, some of an extreme type. 
The distinguishing qualities of these communi- 
ties, and of the central government as well, were 
at that moment faction, jealousy, and discord, 
infirmity of purpose, feebleness in action, nn- 
blushing dishonesty in finance, bla^k ingrati- 
tude toward the army, and the rapid acquisition 
of an ever-growing contempt on the part of the 
rest of mankind. The main difficulty lay clearly 
in the overgrown rights of thirteen independ- 
ent and jarring States. Next to this came the 
inevitable disorganization and demoralization 
consequent upon revolution, which Hamilton 
saw plainly enough, but which he believed to be 
deeply aggravated by too great an extension of 
democratic principles. We can hardly wonder 
that, constituted as he was, his conservatism 
grew vigorously. From this period we may 
date the conception of that aristocratic republic 
and strong government, which was to be so 
highly centralized that the obnoxious States of 
the confederacy would sink to mere provinces, 
and which found expression in the plan so elo* 
quently presented by Hamilton to the convent 
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tion of 1787. By the Congress of 1782-88 
were planted, also, we may be sure, the germs 
f»f that deep distrust of democra<;y and demo- 
cratic systeL which attained so great a growth 
when it seemed to find in the French Bevolu* 
tion such awful confirmation. The one year ol 
Congress, utterly futile and barren as it seemed, 
had a deep effect upon Hamilton ; that is, upon 
a man who was destined to leave a profound 
impression upon the history of his country, and 
who was to become the leader and type of a 
powerful school of political thought. 

Hamilton's withdrawal from public office was 
by no means equivalent to separation from pub* 
lie affairs. Both as a lawyer in successful prao^ 
tioe, and as a writer, he was a leader and mover 
of opinion in New York. One of the great 
troubles of the times was the popular attitude 
toward the Tories, or loyalists, and in New York 
the feeling was peculiarly bitter. There was an 
active determination to take vengeance on all 
who had sided with the crown and were now 
helpless, and this was done in utter violation 
not only of wise policy, of public morals, and 
of the law of nations, but also in direct contra- 
vention of the treaty with England. Hamiltov 
before leaving Congress had urged upon Gov^ 
emor Clinton the imperative duty of paying 
British debts, as provided by the treaty, and on 
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his return to the bar he found himself at Ohor; 
engaged in a case growing out of these hostik 
feelings. The legislature had passed an aot^ 
known as the ^^ Trespass Act," giving a right of 
action to 'those whose property had been occu- 
pied during the wax by loyaUsts. Belying on 
this statute, a poor widow brought suit against 
a rich loyalist merchant who had occupied her 
property during the British ascendency. All 
the sympathy and passion of the multitude were 
with the plaintiff, but Hamilton, with the fine 
disdain of popular clamor which always char- 
acterized him, took the brief for the defendant. 
In a masterly argument, elaborate, eloquent, 
and high-minded, he appealed to the pride of the 
court to do justice, regardless of everything else ; 
he reviewed every point of his opponent's case; 
raised the question from the narrow ground of a 
vnrongful statute and rested it on public morals, 
the laws of nations, and the sanctity of trea- 
ties. He gained his cause, the first and one 
of the greatest of the forensic triumphs which 
gave him so high a place at the American bar, 
and his victory was the signal for a burst of 
legislative anger. The decision and the judges 
were denounced, but Hamilton had stemmed the 
tide, for the time at least, and, what was of far 
greater importance, had led the court to vindi* 
cate its honor and sense of justice. 
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Other violent and revengeful acts against the 
loyalists followed, and the disregard of treaty 
rights gave England a readily-taken excuse for 
refusing to carry out her share of the provisions 
for indemnity and for the surrender of the posts. 
Again Hamilton came forward in behalf of a 
wise, liberal, and true policy of amnesty an<} 
conciliation. Snatching time from his profes- 
sional labors, he sent forth two vigorous and 
widely read pamphlets advocating all that was 
just and statesmanlike in dealin&^s with the loy- ' 
alists and in observance of tr^ties. He I 
mained unrefuted. Certain ones among his ene- 
mies planned to challenge him successively until 
he should fall in a duel, but though they were 
ready to face his pistol they could neither meet 
nor answer his arguments. They had the good 
sense to abandon this murderous scheme, and 
no challenge was sent, but the idea was a very 
pretty compliment to Hamilton's power as a 
writer. 

La other directions Hamilton's ability and 
activity were equally manifest. He was one of I 
the founders and principal originators of a state V 
bank, which was of good service, and cut off 
the land bank scheme of Chancellor Livingston, 
jnst then fascinating the very untrustworthy 
lawgivers of the State. In the formation of 
the Society of the Cincinnati he took an active 
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part, and was one of its best friends and goides 
in the tumult of attack with which it was re- 
ceived in that day of narrow views and ungrate- 
ful suspicion. Thus these years slipped away 
in busy usefulness, but Hamilton never lost 
sight of the necessary changes in the national 
system, watching, waiting, and striving, in com- 
pany with the few leaders like Washington who 
thought ^^continentally," to create a proper pub- 
lic opinion and bring about a sucoessfdl national 
movement. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CONSTITUTION 
1786-1789 

While Hamilton wa49 thus engaged in the 
pursuit of his profession, taking an active part 
in many matters of general importance, and 
laboring with a chosen few for the education of 
the people in the right direction, and for the 
establishment of a national party, public affairs 
were rapidly going from bad to worse. The 
people, who had won the admiration of Europe 
in their conduct of the opposition to England 
and in the war for independence, had now be- 
come an object of general contempt, and were 
yery nearly at the lowest stage of degradation 
in the eyes of the world. Divided among them- 
selves, with no army, no navy, no cohesion, 
floundering willfully and helplessly in a sea of 
unpaid debts and broken promises, the States 
of the confederacy were bankrupt in money and 
reputation alike. The great powers looked on 
with gratification, each seeing a possible victim 
in America, and coveting a share of the spoiLk 
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England, beaten in battle, and determined on 
revenge if not redress, held the western posts, 
kept the Indians in her control, and the borders 
in a state of terror and ferment, while by hostile 
proclamations and discriminating laws she songht 
to ruin the commerce of her former colonies and 
embroil them still further with eadi other. To 
France the Bevolution had offered a splendid 
opportunity to gratify the passionate longing for 
revenge engendered by the terrible disasters in- 
flicted by Pitt. The ministry and the court of 
Louis XYL watched American affairs dosely, 
and when the moment of assured victory seemed 
to have come, they gave us welcome aid. They 
intended to strike a terrible blow at England, 
and they did it. The fine gentlemen and gaL 
lant soldiers who came here came for vengeance* 
If we except Lafayette, nearly every one in 
France, from the king and his ministers down, 
were animated by policy and revenge. The sen? 
timental sympathy of fashionable Paris would 
have done but little for us. SeU-interest did a 
great deal. Having helped us most essentially, 
and having at the same time used us for her own 
purposes, France now aimed covertly to obtain 
control of her former allies, and even Spain in> 
suited and defied us. The disintegration of the 
general government was spreading to the indi* 
vidual States. The future State of Kentnotf 
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was breaking off from Virginia; Wyoming was 
a sliarp thorn in the side of Pennsylvania ; New 
York, at odds with Massachusetts, was still 
more deeply embroiled with the settlers of what 
was to be Vermont, and with New Hampshire. 
As the States in their selfishness and blindness 
trampled on the confederacy, they began to feel 
the effects of this conduct in these disorders 
within their own limits. The finances of every / 
State, with hardly an exception, were utterly 
debauched. Fresh inflations of worthless cur- 
rency were coupled with barbarous laws to en- 
force its circulation and compel its acceptance. 
Public bankruptcy was followed by personal and 
private distress, and then came stay-laws, and 
every sort of dishonest expedient in the so-called ' 
interest of the debtor class. In every State, • 
too, were local leaders, like George Clinton and 
John Hancock, who saw in a strong central gov- 
ernment a great diminution of their own con- 
iequence. They preferred being first in their 
villages to being second at Some, and therefore 
headed, directed, and gave force to the ungov- 
ernable majority, and gained political prosperity 
from the evils of the time. The first sobering 
shock came from Massachusetts. In that StatCf 
one of the richest and strongest in the confeder* 
acy, the Sha ys rebellion broke out, threatening 

with extinction. Hancock, the 
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popular hero, had prudently resigned, and Jamei 
Bowdoin, a man who thought '^ continentally,'* 
was left to crush the insurrection, and sacrifice 
his popularity in the service of the State. The 
whole affair was soon over, but it had its effect 
The miserable fabric of the central government 
had tumbled at the stroke, and armed anarchy 
and rebellion looked terribly unpleasant when 
men were brought face to face with them. They 
did more to arouse the people to a sense of their 
desperate condition than all the brilliant reason- 
ing of Hamilton or the great influence of Wash- 
ington. 

From Massachusetts, too, under the-koS^ 
Bowdoin, came the first effort for a bettor u nioir- 
in the form of instructions to her represen tative 
to urge the necessity of a new convention.-iqMa 
Congress. But the representatives were chosen 
by the states-rights party, for in truth there was 
at that time no other, and they smothered the 
instructions, explaining their course at their lei- 
sure a twelvemonth later. The first attempt 
had failed, but had done its share of Qiewcnrk 
of drawing public attention to the true remedy 
and its necessity. The successful movement 
came from the commercial interests. Virginia 
and many other States were striving for a Tetal" 
iatory agreement against England, but nothing 
could be effected. New York was particiilar]|y 
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tfelfish, and the neighboring States were begins 
ning to open free ports and discriminate against 
New York and against each other. These war- 
ring and increasing^ jealousies were, of course, 
d^Lying onr corlL and crippling the counl 
try. ^iinia, having made a Ixmeroial con. 
^ntion wiU Maryland, wa. struck with the idea 
that it would be a good plan to extend it to the 
other States, and in a burst of liberal feeling 
passed resolutions in January, 1786, calling for 
a convention at Annapolis to consider the estab- 
lishment of a uniform commercial system. 

It is at this point that Hamilton's share in the 
formation of the Constitution begins. In this lim- 
ited and unpromising opening he saw a chance 
to bring about a convention with powers great 
enough to reorganize the government throughout 
and save the sinking fortunes of the country. 
It was but a stepping-stone, and a small and 
aUppery one at best, but, if properly used, the 
n^s^ide might be to I gaLring capable of 
extended and enduring work. With this great 
end in view, some of his friends and f oUowers 
scoured seats in the legislature ; and while the 
Clintonians were magnifying their State and 
their leader and helping to plunge the wretched 
confederacy still deeper in the slough of impo- 
tency, the little band of Continentalists *^ went 
ibeir whole strength " on representation at An* 
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napolis, and succeeded in obtaining the appointi 
ment of five commiBsioners, of whom Hamilton 
was one. After the fashion of that feeble and 
demoralized time, only two commissioners, Hamr 
ilton and Benson, went to Annapolis, where they 
met the representatives of no more than four 
other States, such was the public indifference 
to anything of national importance. The little 
meeting could do nothing for commerce or any- t 
thing else, but it was able to issue an address j 
calling another convention where the delegates 
should come with general powers, such as New 
Jersey had given in the present instance. This 
address was drafted by Hamilton, and after it 
had been toned do¥m to suit the sensibilities 
of Virginia and of Edmund Randolph, governor 
thereof, it was sent out to the people. In simple 
and forcible terms it set forth the condition of 
the country, the evils and dangers which threat- 
ened it, and the grave need of a complete reor- 
ganization of the government. The little gather- 
ing at Annapolis had done its work, and played 
its part as a stepping-stone. It now remained 
to make the convention which was to come a 
success. 

With this end in view, Hamilton gained an 
election to the legislature of New Yorkj'^luidin 
once assumed the lead of the forces opposed to 
the governor. He served on many importajit 
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eommlttees, and took an influential part in all 
the business of the. House. The dividing ques- 
tion was the grant of a permanent revenue to 
Congress. Here Hamilton had already been at 
work and had written and distributed an address 
to the people, denouncing the refusal of New 
York to comply with the request of Congress. 
The preceding legislature had granted the reve- 
nue, but under conditions which nuUified the 
act. Congress had asked for an extra session to 
reconsider this action, and Clinton had refused. 
In January, 1787, the new legislature was obliged 
to meet the question. All reason and a great 
deal of ability besides Hamilton's were with the 
general government, but Clinton had the votes. 
After a hot debate, the governor obtained an 
approval of his course, and after a still more 
protracted struggle, in which Hamilton shone 
¥dth the full lustre of eloquent argument, the 
g^ant of the impost was defeated. Clinton and 
his followers gave the finishing stroke to the 
confederacy, completed its wreck, and left the 
country to choose between anarchy and union 
on a new basis. They builded better than they 
knew. 

But while Hamilton, with practical good sense, 
was straining every nerve to sustain Congress 
and give the existing system, wretched as it was, 
another chance for life, he did not lose sight of 
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the grand object which he had kept in view fof 
years, and which had brought him to the New 
York legislature. In the course of the session 
his talents had been fully displayed, his personal 
attraction had been deeply felt, so that despite 
the hostile majority he carried through a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of five delegates to the 
coming convention. The Senate cut down the 
number to three, and defeated a second resolo- 
tion, which Hamilton carried in the House, to 
add two more. The election of delegates fol- 
lowed, and resulted in the choice of Chief Jus- 
tice Yates, John Lansing, Jr., and Alexander 
Hamilton. Yates and Lansing were uncompro- 
mising Clintonians and states-rights men, who 
iBould be relied upon to vote against any form 
of improved federal government. The fact of 
* their election is the best evidence of the odds 
which Hamilton had overcome in securing the 
resolution for their appointment. Notwithstand- 
ing the character of the delegates, Hamilton had 
won a decided victory in the very teeth of a 
compact majority by forcing New York to be 
represented in the convention. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, the representetiYfis 
of nine States were assembled at Philade lphiai 
and the work of forming a new ConBtitu t i ioit 
began. It is no part of my purpose to enter 
into the history of that famous conventioiL 
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Ebmilton's ereat services to the cause of tb^ 

nion and the Constitution^ were^ rendisrjed^ 
fore and after its mee ting. From the day when 
fie wrote froioi Washington's camp the letter to 
Duane setting forth the scheme of a stronger 
government, he had never ceased to labor for 
that end. In every legislative body within his 
reach he had striven for resolutions commend- 
ing that object. He it was who had seized 
with quick sagacity on the opening afforded at 
Annapolis and turned it to such good account. 
He had labored incessantly to form public opin- 
ion by essays in the newspapers, by addresses 
and speeches, while in private letters he kept 
up constant communication with those leaders 
who thought as he did, and sought always to 
make converts where his words or his friendship 
could have weight. By great sacrifice of timo 
and by strenuous exertions he had forced New 
York to appear at the convention, and had 
toiled to gain the approbation of Congress for 
the new enterprise. At last his thought and 
labor were near fruition. The convention which 
he had urged had met, he was himseU a mem- 
ber, and yet he still stood alone, master only of 
his own personal influence. In the decision of 
the momentous questions he was helpless, for 
the vote of New York was in the hands of his 
enemies and sure to be cast against him on 
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eveiy occasion. To have contested erery posL 
tion with his colleagues, and at every trial to 
have voted against his State> would only have 
impaired his standing and injured his cause. 
He therefore prudently refrained from the use- 
less and unequal conflict, took comparatively 
little part in the debates on details of the Con- 
stitution, and was absent a large part of the 
time from the convention. In conversation with 
the members he could persuade and counsel, and 
this he did ; but he wisely decided to concentrate 
all his force** in debatein^QneLfiBfififik* For this 
*pirpose he selected at the beginning of the con- 
vention, after the various plans had been sub- 
mitted, the general theme of a new government. 
Completely master of his subject, filled with a 
ieep conviction of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, he delivered a speech occupying five or six 
hours, described by Gouverneur Morris as the 
ablest and most impressive he ever heard, and 
embodying all the accumulated reflections of 
years. The brief remains to us, and in that 
bare outline can be readily traced the range and 
variety of the speech. He spoke of the |«vity 
of the occasion, of the choice possible to the 
convention ; he reviewed the whole science and 
theory of government, and, with an overflowing 
abundance of illustration, surveyed the entira 
domain of historic precedents; he showed ow 
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(ow condition, the evils of the existing system, \ 
and the resulting principles on which a new .' 
government should be founded. Delivered with 
all Hamilton's impressive energy, glowing with ; 
the ardor of the speaker, and expressed in lan- 
guage at once forcible and transparently dear, 
we may well believe that this speech had a pro- 
found effect. 

In the course of his argument he read his own 
plan for the new government, carefully worked 
out and perfected. This plan, which discloses 
the essence of his opinions on government, f ol- 
lowed in a general way the English <iystem, as 
did all others presented, including the one finally 
adopted. In after times Hamilton was severely 
reproached with having said that the British 
government was the '^ best model in existence." 
In 1787 this was a mere truism. However much 
the men of that day differed, they were all agreed 
in despising and distrusting a priori constitu- 
tions and ideally perfect governments, fresh 
from the brains of visionary enthusiasts, such 
as sprang up rankly in the soil of the French 
Bevolution. The convention of 1787 was com- 
posed of very able public men of the English* 
speaking race. They took the system of free 
government with which they had been familiar, 
improved it, adapted it to the circumstances 
with which they had to deal, and put it into 
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successful operation. Hamilton's plan, iheni, 
like the others, was on the British model, and 
it did not differ essentially in details from that 
finally adopted. But it embodied two ideas 
which were its cardinal features, and which went 
to the very heart of the whole matter. The 
republic of Hamilton was to be an aristocratic 
as distinguished from a democratic republic, and 
the power of the separate States was to be effec- 
tually crippled. The first object was attained 
by committing the choice of the President and 
senators, who were to hold oj£ce during good 
behavior, to a class of the community qualified 
to vote by the possession of a certain amount o£ 
real property. The second was secured by giv« 
ing to the President of the United States the 
appomtment of the governors of the various 
States, who were to have a veto on all state 
legislation. These provisions, as may be seen 
at a glance, involved the essential character of 
the government, and although purely republican, 
came much nearer to the British model than 
any other by their recognition of classes and of 
the political rights of property, while by the 
treatment of the States a highly centralized 
national government was to supersede entirely 
the confederate form. In the Congress of the 
Confederation, Hamilton had seen that all the 
difficulties arose from the too great power of 
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the States, and further, as he believed, from the 
democratic form of their govenmients. With 
his usual bold decision, therefore, he struck at 
the root of the evils and struck hard. Many of 
the states-rights men in the convention dreaded 
too much democracy, when applied to the people 
of the United States collectively, but they were 
far from approving the vigorous ideas of Ham- 
ilton. The majority of the members undoubt- 
edly favored a democratic system in the Union, 
such as they were familiar with in their 0¥m 
States. Even those who believed with Hamil- 
ton, that in the best government there should be 
an infusion of aristocracy, had no disposition to 
risk what was then deemed the last chance for a 
respectable union, on a scheme which would be 
hopeless of acceptance. There can be no doubt 
that Hamilton, with his keen perception of exist- 
ing facts, was perfectly aware that the leading 
principles of his plan stood no chance of adop- 
tion, either by the people or the convention. 
The,.aim.iil bift grea t flpee r h a nd 4»f h i s dii if t t > f 
a constitution jgaa ..ta-^Jacaee fee mindy of his 
fwow members and to stimulate them to taking 
higher ground than the majority of their, ooi^- 
stituents demanded. In this he succeeded. His 
eloquent reasonings if it did not lead men to 
Ins own conduaions, at least raised their tone, 
enlightened many members, and brought them 
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to a more advauced ground thaa they wera at 
first prepared to take. This was all of great im- 
portance, and to work for suck, xesulta wao^ in - 
iiamilton's isolated position, his wisest course. 

His message once delivered, he waited and 
watched, aiding quietly and effectively whenever 
he could, but not attempting to thrust himself 
forward, fettered as he was by the action of his 
own State. His colleagues, however, abandoned 
the convention, and at the close Hamilton, not 
shrinking from the responsibility of represenir 
ing alone a State where opinions adverse to 
his own prevailed, once more took part in the 
debates and affixed his name and that of New 
York to the Constitution. When the end was 
thus finally reached, he sprang once more to 
the front and gave free rein to all his activity 
\ and zeal. It was in this last decisive struggle, 
, in securing the acceptance of the work of the 
.convention, that Hamilton rendered his greatest 
services to the cause of the Constitution, — ser- 
vices more important and more effective than 
those of any other one man at this last stage 
of what was in truth a great political revolu* 
tion. 

I have said that Hamilton had no expecta* 
tion of the adoption of his own plan of govern- 
ment by the convention, but he none the less 
thoroughly believed in it. He thought it bet* 
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ter and more enduring than the one actuaUy 
adopted, and he never lost faith in its prin- 
ciples. Indeed, as the distrust of democracy 
disclosed in his plan by the proposition for an 
Executive and Senate to be chosen by a quali- 
fied suffrage grew and strengthened in the con- 
flicts arising from the French Bevolution, Ham- 
Uton's confidence in his own theory deepened, 
and his faith in the existing ConTtii^ti^ de! 
dined. But when the work was complete at 
Philadelphia, when he had put his name to the 
compromise which he had anticipated, and in 
which he rejoiced, he gave his loyal adherence 
to the new Constitution and the new system. 
Had he been an agitator, or a sentimentalist of 
muddy morals and high purposes, a visionary 
and an idealist, he would have stood up and 
howled against this Constitution, which was not 
what he wanted, and which fell so far short of 
his own standard. As he was none of these 
things, but a patriotic man of clear and prac- 
tical mind, he knew that the first rule of success- 
ful and beneficial statesmanship was not to sulk 
because one cannot have just what one wants, 
but to take the best thing obtainable, and sus- 
tain it to the uttermost. In the Constitution, 
however imperfect he might think it, he saw a - J 
vast improvement and unlimited possibilities, ^^ 
and for the adoption and successful working of ' 
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the Constitation he prepared to labor with all 
his strength. 

In the country at large, and in most of the 
States, there was a majority against the Consti- 
tution, but there it was before them, and the 
people had to make their choice between that 
and anarchy. They did not see the altemative 
quite so plainly as we do now, but that they 
felt it is shown by the fact that, while a large 
majority longed to say "No," a very narrow 
majority in eleven States did say " Yes." The 
choice thus forced upon the i>eople by the sub- 
mission of the Constitution did away almost 
everywhere with the miserable indifferenoe 
which had become the prevailing sentiment in 
regard to all things nationaL Parties began 
to spring up, the press teemed with contro- 
versial essays and letters; and more emphatic 
marks of interest, in the shape of rioting and 
burning in effigy, were not wanting. 

New York was not the most important of the 
States, either in wealth or population. In these 
respects she was surpassed by Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, and her adhesion 
to the new scheme was considered much less 
vital than theirs. But in geographical position,) 
capable as she was of dividing New England! 
from the Middle and Southern States, New 1 
York had great importance, and almost made ! 
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up in this way what she lacked in wealth and 
population. Her assent to the new scheme thus 
became of great moment, and it was very diffi- 
cult to gain. In New York party feeling had 
always run higher than elsewhere, and it was 
now extremely bitter. The opposition there to 
the new Constitution was stronger, more com- 
pact, and better led, and had a more active, 
powerful, and unscrupulous chief, than in any 
other State. In the city of New York a society 
was formed to resist the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the state convention ; and there, very 
soon after its signature, a concerted attempt 
was made in the Clintonian interest to write 
down the new scheme in a series of connected 
and well-planned essays. This was a gage of 
battle which Hamilton was ready enough to 
take up. He asked nothing better than to de- 
bate the question before the tribunal of public 
opinion. The challenge was promptly accepted, 
and the reply came in the form of a letter 
signed ** Publius," written in the cabin of a lit- 
tle^ vessel as Hamilton was gliding quietly down 
the tranquil current of the Hudson Biver. The 
work thus begun extended over many weeks, a 
new number appearing, as a rule, every three 

oations, both public and professional, Hamilton 
always found a moment in which to turn his 
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ready pen to the vindicatioii of the Constitiitioii, 
BO that the series might never be intermpteiji. , 
In this great work he was much assisted byj jf 
Madison and slightly by Jay, both of whom i\^ m 
brought ability, training, and sound sense to] j ^ 
the task. There has been some controversy asP A/ 
to the proportionate share of these eminent 
men in this undertaking, but the discussion is 
of little moment. The original conception was 
Hamilton's, he wrote considerably more than 
half the numbers, and to posterity ^Pnblius" 
will always be Hamilton. This remarkable 
series of essays, famous as ^^The Federalist," is . 
still the best exposition of the Constitution apart \ 
from judicial interpretation. ^^ The Federalist," 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, did more than anything else that was 
either written or spoken to secure th(a[.AdQptiQn 
of the new scheme ; but it was something more 
far-reaching than a timely and practical piece 
of argument. The countless pamphlets, essays, 
disquisitions, and letters which saw the light 
at the same time have disappeared. They 
have been consigned to the dust-heaps of his- 
tory, and the waters of oblivion have rolled 
over them. But ^' The Federalist " still stands. 
No one will deny that it is dry, and that it is 
not calculated to amuse an idle hour, but the 
^ Oceana," the ^^ Leviathan," the ^^ Fragment on 
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Gx>Yemment/' are not easj reading, and yet they 
are intellectual possessions highly prized and 
not to be parted with. As an exposition of the 
meaning and purposes of the Constitution, ^^The 
Federalist " is now and always will be cited on 
the bench and at the bar by American com- 
mentators, and by all writers on constitutional 
law. As a treatise on the principles of federal 
government it still stands at the head, and has 
been turned to as an authority by the leading 
minds of Grermany intent on the formation of 
the Germanic empire. In a word, ^^ The Fed- 
eralist '* marks an epoch in the development of 
free constitutional government, in the art of 
confederation, and in political thought. On 
these essays HamUton's fame as a writer has 
always rested and must always rest, although 
many of his other political papers are of equal 
ability and force. 

The immediate results of *^ The Federalist " 
were so important that its literary merits have 
been somewhat overlooked. These essays have, 
in fact, become so firmly imbedded in our politi- 
cal history that their place in our literature has 
been forgotten. The development of colonial 
literature was rudely arrested by the troubles 
with England and by the conflict of the Revo- 
lution, when the intellectual force of the com- 
munity was wholly absorbed by politics and 
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war. After the peace, oonstitutioDal and politi. 
oal questions, and the straggle for material pro- 
sperity, engaged exclusively the mental energies 
of the people. The result was that we Iiad abso- 
lutely no literature except the literature of poli- 
tics. This presented, of course, a very restricted 
field, and literature of this sort, that is, literature 
with an object and as a means to an end instead 
of one cultivated purely for its o¥m sake, can 
never be of the highest order. In this single 
branch, however, the standard was very high. 
The genius of the people in this direction was 
strong and keen, and their faculties had been 
sharpened still further by the long controversy 
with the mother country, in which the talent 
displayed by the arguments of the colonists 
upon constitutional points and the ability of the 
American state papers had extorted the admira- 
tion of the leading minds of England. It may 
be safely said that in dealing with questions of 
politics and government the people of the United 
States were second to no other nation. When 
a man entered the arena of political discussion 
he not only encountered vigorous opponents and 
competitors, but he appealed to a public whose 
judgment on these particular subjects was highly 
trained. In this literature the essays of ^^ The 
Federalist " take the first place. They exhibit 
% wide range of information ; their reasoning is 
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strong ; their style is simple, forcible, and clear ; 
thejr were admirably adapted to their purpose ; 
and above all they have endured, for they were a 
fresh and original contribution to human know- 
ledge and to the best thought of the time. The 
conception of ^^ The Federalist,*' and the lion's 
share of the essays, belong to Hamilton, and 
entitle him to the first place in the literature of 
the day. This is especially true if we take ^^ The 
Federalist " in connection with his other writ- 
ings in various forms and at different times, but 
always upon kindred topics. Hamilton has won 
in this way an important position in the literary 
history of America. It may be fairly said that 
his work takes the first rank in the only litera- 
ture of the time. When it is remembered that 
he was also a busy lawyer, an active politician, 
and a great statesman, this is high praise, even 
if the literature in which he was foremost was 
nothing more than the literature of politics. 

By die publication of ^' The Federalist " Ham- 
ilt^rendered his first preeminent service to the 
adoption of the Constitution ; his second was by 
securing the adhesion of New York. Clinton 
had failed to prevent the call of a state conven- 
tion by the legislature, where the Federalists 
prevailed after a sharp struggle ; but now that 
the last decisive conflict was upon him, he 
gathered all his forces and prepared for battlot 
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He triumphed without serious trouble in the 
election of delegates, and found himself master 
of forty-six put of sixty-five vote s when the OQn > 
vention, which chose him to bg J^hoU!. JUQQsideBti 
assembled. The Clintonian majority was led by 
Melancton Smith, a keen debater and a man 
of ability, and by Yates and Lansing, Hamilton's 
colleagues at Philadelphia. The slender minor- 
ity of nineteen was headed by Hamilton, ably 
supported by Jay and Livingston. ^^ Two thirds 
of the convention and four sevenths of the people 
are against us," wrote Hamilton, as he surveyed 
the unpleasing prospect, aozioas and grave, 
but full of courage. The outlook was in truth 
disheartening; but we may well imagine that 
Hamilton felt instinctively the coming victory, 
that he rejoiced like the strong man to run the 
race, hopeless as it seemed, and that he prized 
the laurels to be won all the more on account 
of the odds which confronted him and the hard 
fight which must be fought. The first issue 
was on postponement. The Clintonians nrged 
delay, m order to see the experiment tried, to be 
guided by the other States, to examine further 
the scheme, and so on with all the excuses of 
procrastination. Their ground was shrewdly 
chosen, but the Federalists met the issue boldly, ^ 
and when it came to a vote, even the devoted 
partisans of the governor shrank from settling 
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the momentous question by evasion, and post- ) 
ponement was defeated. Then the work of the 
Philadelphia convention was taken up, sharply 
debated, and minutely scrutinized in every clause 
and paragraph. Day after day Hamilton was 
on his feet upholding the cause of the Consti- 
tution. Every opinion which he had expressed 
wa« turned and twisted into a weapon of per- 
sonal attack, and he was constantly assailed as if 
he and the Constitution were one. Defending 
and explaining his own position without weak, 
ening his cause, he debated every point and met 
his vigorous opponents in constant battle. No 
detail was too small to be dealt with, no flight 
was too distant for him to take. Filled with 
his subject, thoroughly familiar with all that 
oould be said on both sides, he reasoned and 
pleaded, exhausting every resource of argmnent. 
When the Constitution had been thus reviewed, 
it could be seen how his work had told. The 
opposing forces faced each other for some days 
in complete inaction. The Clintonians, despite 
their majority, dreaded to come to a direct vote, 
imoertain as to the precise effect of Hamilton's 
arguments. The Federalists, who had been fight- 
ing for time and knew that time was working 
with them, were in no haste to move. Nine 
States had ratified. The experiment would 
rarely be tried, and presently came the news 
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that Virginia had assented. The old poliqj of 
evasion was once more attempted by moving an 
adjoomment, and was again defeated. Then 
came a long string of amendments and a pro« 
posal for conditional ratification. Hamilton met 
this in a brilliant speech, and Melancton Smith 
confessed that conditional ratification was ab- 
surd. The end was near. A short interval 
elapsed, and then Melancton Smith admitted 
that he had been convinced by Hamilton, and 
that he should vote for the Constitution. This 
was the signal for a break, and when the vote 
was taken the Constitution had a majority of 
three in its favor. Bearing with him these joy* 
ful tidings, Hamilton hastened to take his seat 
in Congress, to which he had been elected somtt 
months before despite a vindictive opposition on 
the part of the governor. 

This New York convention was an epoch in 
Hamilton's life. It so chanced that in the years 
which remained to him he had no opportunity 
after this to take part in a great debate. His 
eloquence found vent repeatedly, of course, at 
the bar and in pubUc meetings, but never again 
in convention or in Congress. Thus it happens 
that his legislative career closed when he was 
barely thirty, and yet he had attained the very 
first rank as a parliamentary orator. This &ot 
i. » rare as it b remarkabk. f or high position 
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of this sort is usually the crown of a life spent 
in legislative debate. Hamilton's case is an 
almost solitary instance of a man's achieving 
this difficult reputation while the work which 
was to stamp him as one of the great legislators 
and statesmen of his country still lay before 
him. This sounds like mere panegyric, but a 
little consideration shows that it is only the 
simple truth. Hanulton's yiotory in securing 
New York came at a time when the land was 
filled with debate and discussion ; when besides 
the national convention at Philadelphia there 
were twelve state conventions, and when all the 
talent of the nation was called into conspicu- 
ous action. That under such circumstances one 
state convention should be obscured is hardly 
to be wondered at, and thus the magnitude of 
Hamilton's suooess simply as an achieyement 
of parliamentary skill and eloquence has been 
lost sight of. In New York the difficulties were 
greater than elsewhere. The hardest struggles 
in other States were in the two great common- 
wealths of Massachusetts and Virginia. In the 
former, however, all the ability of the State was 
banded together to sustain the Constitution ; by 
skillful tactics, Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, the great leaders of the states-rights party, 
were disarmed and partially converted, so that 
tiiose who confronted the Federalists in actual 
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oonfliot were yery inferior men. In Vuginia 
the ability was pretty equally divided between 
the eontending parties, but the opposition was 
much less stubborn and unreasonable than in 
New York or Massachusetts, while the Federal- 
ists had the inestimable advantage of Washing* 
ton's enormous personal influence. In New 
York, if we exclude Hamilton, the preponder- 
ance of ability was with the governor, who in 
political strength and management was a host 
in himself. The majority against the Constito- 
tion was very large, carefully disciplined and 
counted, compact, and ably led. This major* 
ity Hamilton overcame by open debate. He 
changed votes by his untiring suooession of brS* 
liant speeches, and when party lines are drawn 
there is nothing so rare as such a feat in all the 
long records of parliamentary contests. He did 
this, too, in the midst of continued personal 
attacks, which he was compelled not only to 
ward off, but to keep distinct from his cause. 
It is true that circumstances worked with him, 
but this was part of his campaign ; and that the 
pressure caused by the accession of other States 
was not necessarily decisive is sho¥m by the postr 
ponement of the question in North Carolina and 
the refusal to call a convention in Rhode Island. 
Any one familiar with legislative bodies and 
with parliamentary history can appreciate tlia 
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meaning and weight of the confession wrung 
from the leader of the majority, when he admit- 
ted that he had been convinced by Hamilton on 
a question which had agitated the public mind 
for months, and on which party feeling had run 
hiffh. Tried by the severest test, that of win- 
niig votes. Haiuton'8 victory is oi ^ lughest 
rank in the annals of modem oratory. 

That the new States were ahnost painfully 
deficient in nearly everything which gave re- 
finement to the Old World civilization — in art» 
in literature, in philosophy, in social splendor—* 
cannot be doubted ; but in politics, constitutions 
of government, and public law they were more 
advanced than any other people ; and in capa- 
city and skill in parliamentary debate and polit- 
ical controversy they were as well versed and as 
keen as their brethren of the House of Com- 
mons. In this field, therefore, Hamilton can be 
measured by standards as high as any then in 
existence, Jd can be compart witih 4 of his 
contemporaries on either side of the water. His 
many speeches have perished, for there were 
no shorthand reporters; he spoke extempora- 
neously from the stores of an overflowing mind, 
and only meagre outlines of arguments and 
'Striking sentences condensed to the last point 
remain. Yet it is not difficult to analyze the 
qualities- which made Hamilton a great orator. 
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Concerning the intrinsic merit of wliat he saici, 
there is no need to go farther than the essays 
of ''The Federalist" to learn that they were 
profound expositions of the principles of con- 
stitutional law and of the state of public aflEairs. 
In the same essays, or in any other of Hamil 
ton's pamphlets or reports, we can also find 
that he set forth his ideas with wonderful deaiv 
ness, directness, and force, often with intense 
compression, at times with a great variety of 
illustration. All these attributes avail much 
to clear men's minds of error and to convince 
them of truth. But behind the lucid reasoning 
and the nervous expression there must have 
been something more, — some qualities which 
moved men's hearts. Inconceivable as it seems 
with such topics, we yet know from eye-wit- 
nesses that Hamilton moved his hearers to 
tears. What was it that could do this? To 
stir an indiscriminate crowd to tempests of grief 
or rage is not an uncommon power ; to move to 
deep emotion a legislative body, in this in- 
stance, of course, largely hostile and made up 
of picked men, is an extraordinary feat. From 
Hamilton's letters and essays, — indeed, from 
everything he ever wrote, — we know that he 
WBA not a man of strong or fertile imagination. 
He would never have pictured a coalition by 
describing the junction of the Khone and Saone 
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with a felicity of expression which was startling 
in its vivid exactness, or held his hearers breath- 
less as he drew the fanciful retrospect of the 
aged Bathurst. In a period when tropes, meta- 
phors, and images were fashionable, Hamilton 
dealt but little in them. With him, thoughts 
and sentences are alike simple, strong, and 
straightforward, and these he used effectively 
and convincingly, not by deUghting the imagi- 
nation and beguiling the fancy, but by commu- 
nicating through his words, voice, and manner 
his own spirit. That he had pathos, sympathy, 
and depth of feeling can be seen in the Andr£ 
letters, and these qualities did him good ser- 
vice; but that which led him to victory was 
the passionate energy of his nature, his absorp- 
tion in his work, his contagious and persuasive 
enthusiasm. He rises before us from the past 
small in stature, but erect and graceful, and by 
the art of the chisel and the brush we can see 
the firm, strong jaw, noble head, long, straight 
nose, and, most effective of all, the dark, deep- 
set eyes. We can easily imagine how he looked, 
with his eyes glowing and flashing as he be- 
came excited, and how his full, melodious voice 
rang out, compelling the attention of all who 
listened. 

Hamilton's speeches in the New York con^ 
▼ention do not live on the lips of schoolboys 
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and pen in the newspapers and on the platform* 
This choice of a candidate was due to Hamilton, 
and it may well be doubted whether he would 
not have done better if he had nominated some 
steady Federalist. He would certainly have 
strengthened his party, but he was probably 
led to select Yates by the desire to win at 
all hazards. His hatred of Clinton probably 
blinded his judgment, which, whenever it went 
astray, was warped by the energy of his per* 
sonal feelings. At all events, the doughty gov- 
ernor prevailed once more, despite the exertions 
of his enemies, but his power was broken. His 
majority was a very narrow one, and the legis- 
lature was in favor of the Constitution. This 
gave the senators to the Federalists, and by 
most desperate efforts they succeeded in choos- 
ing four of the six representatives in Congress. 

The election of the senators was marked by 
one of those errors into which Hamilton was 
led on one or two memorable occasions by his 
imperious will and headstrong disposition. Up 
to this time the Livingstons, one of the ruling 
families in New York, had acted with and given 
powerful aid to the friends of the Constitution. 
They cheerfully conceded one senatorship to 
Schuyler, but they and others like Morgan 
Lewis desired the other, as it is said, for some 
New York man of their faction, and they w^re 
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especially opposed to King, whom Bamilton 
liad settled upon as Schuyler's colleague.^ Bu- 
f us King was an eminent and able man, but he 
had just come from Massachusetts, and could 
not in the nature of things have had any fol- 
lowing of his own. Hamilton, nevertheless, per- 
sisted, and King was chosen. The result was 
a rupture with the Livingstons, which was the 
probable cause of the defeat of Schuyler two 
years later, and of the election of Burr. King 
was no doubt an abler man than any of his 
competitors, but the Livingston alliance was 
very important to the Federalists, and it was a 
blunder to throw it away. Hamilton had, in 
fact, no genius for management, and his beset- 
ting danger was in his desire to force things 
through, and in his impatience of delay or of 
concession, when deaUng with other men. Li 
this case his imprudence brought strength to 
Burr, and was the beginning of Hamilton's 
many troubles in New York politics. 

Meanwhile the day had come, the eventful 
4th of March, fixed for the assembling of the 
new Congress. The evil habits of the old con- 
federacy still clung to national affairs to such 
a degree that a quorum of both houses was not 
obtained until April 6. Then the votes were 
opened and counted, and George Washington 

1 Mflsgan L«ww to HMnfltoo, Jom 24, 1789, MS. kttw. 
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was declared to be Pl*e8ident by a unanimous 
vote ; and John Adams, who had received the 
next highest number, obtained the Vice-Pre- 
sidency. Washington and Adams, on beine 
inform^ of Aeir dection, proceeded by slow 
stages to New York, where they were sworn in 
and the government was fably organized. The 
great ex^riment was at last on S^ 



CHAPTER V 

THE TREASUBY AND THE FINANCIAL POMCT 

Although early spring saw the actual for* 
mation of the govemment of the United States, \ 
it was not until September 2 that the act passed 
establishing the Treasury Department. All 
eyes were turned to Hamilton as the man to fill 
this great office. Washington had already de- 
cided upon him, and Bobert Morris had singled 
him out as the statesman suited above all others 
for the trying position which he himself had 
filled under the confederacy. Advisera were not 
wanting, tried friends and admirers, like Troup 
and Gouvemeur Morris, who warned Ham- 
ilton of the trials he was about to encounter, 
and of the thorny path he must tread. They 
had reason enough on their side. Despite his 
politics, Hamilton, benefiting like other young 
patriots by the law excluding Tories from prac- 
tice in the courts, had raised himself to a lead- 
ing position at the bar, and had wealth and 
reputation within easy reach. All this quiet 
and assured prosperity must be sacrificed for a 
post beset with difficulties, of unceasing toil, 
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and with a paltry salary of thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year. There is, however, no indication 
that Hamilton wavered for a moment in his 
decision. He was convinced that he could ren- 
der his best service to his country at the head 
of the Treasury, and he at once accepted the 
high o£Bce. It could not have been otherwise. 
His time had come, the great epoch of his life, 
and it was impossible to escape his destiny. 
He was only thirty-two years old, in the flower 
of his age and with the flush of youth upon him. 
The weapons which he had been forging for 
years hung at last complete and glittering before 
his eyes, and he was the last man to refuse to 
gird on the sword and draw it in the cause of 
good government. 

Ten days after Hamilton's appointment Con- 
g^ss directed him to prepare a report upon 
the public credit, but this order, which led to 
the development of his whole financial policy, 
was only one of the many tasks allotted to him. 
It is not a little amusing to note how eagerly 
Congress, which had been ably and honestly 
struggling with the revenue, with commerce, 
and with a thousand details, fettered in all 
things by the awkwardness inherent in a legis- 
lative body, turned for relief to the new secre- 
tary. They knew Hamilton's reputation and his 
perfect familiarity with theories of finance and 
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government, and they seem to have felt instinc- 
tively that he was a great minister of state with 
a well-defined policy for every exigency. In 
Oie course of a year he was asked to report, 
and did report, with full details, upon the rais- 
ing, management, and collection of the revenue, 
including a scheme for revenue cutters; as to 
estimates of income and expenditure ; as to the 
temporary regulation of the chaotic currency; 
as to navigation laws and the regulation of the 
coasting trade, after thorough consideration of 
a heap of imdigested statistics ; as to the post- 
office, for which he drafted a bill; as to the 
purchase of West Point ; on the great question 
of public lands and a uniform system of mana- 
ging them ; and upon all claims against the gov- 
ernment. Rapidly and effectively the secretary 
dealt with all these matters, besides drawing 
up as a voluntary suggestion a scheme for a 
judicial system. But in addition to all this 
multiplicity of business there were other mat- 
ters, like the temporary regulation of the cur- 
rency, requiring peremptory settlement. Money 
had to be found for the immediate and press- 
ing wants of the new government before any 
system had been or could be adopted, and the 
only resources were the empty treasury and 
broken credit of the old confederacy. By one 
ingenious expedient or another, sometimes by 
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pledging his own credit, Hamilton got togethei 
what was absolutely needful, and without a mur- 
mur conquered these petty troubles at the very 
time when he was elaborating and devisine a 
far-reaching policy. Then th! whole finanfial 
machine of the Treasury Department, and a sys- 
tem of accounting, demanded instant attention. 
These intricate problems were solved at once, 
the machine constructed, and the system of 
accounts devised and put in operation ; and so 
well were these difficult tasks performed that 
they still subsist, developing and growing with 
the nation, but at bottom the original arrange- 
ments of Hamilton. These complicated ques- 
tions, answered so rapidly and yet so accurately 
in the first weeks of confusion incident to the 
establishment of a new government, show a 
familiarity and preparation as well as a readi- 
ness of mind of a most unusual kind. Yet 
while Hamilton was engaged in all this bewil- 
dering work, he was evolving the great finan- 
cial policy at once broad, comprehensive, and 
minute, and after the recess in January he laid 
his ground plan before Congress in his first 
report upon the public credit, a state paper 
which marks an era in American history, and 
by which the massive comer-stone, from which 
the great structure of the federal government 
has risen, was securely laid. 
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It was with this report that Hamilton entered 
npon the most important part of his career, and 
at the same time upon the period in which he 
impressed his individuaUty strongly upon the 
history and development of the United States. 
The first report on the public credit was not 
only the beginning of a remarkable financial 
scheme which achieved a brilliant practical suc- 
cess, but with its successors which came quickly 
after it, from the fertile mind at the head of 
the Treasury, it carried out a far-reaching policy 
which affected, as it came to maturity, the char- 
acter of the whole government, built up and 
welded together a powerful party, and founded 
a school of political thought which still endures 
and has always exercised a profound influence 
on our material growth and our political and 
constitutional system. Up to this time, great 
and valuable as Hamilton's services had been, 
they were simply those of a man of remarkable 
ability, having no peculiar mark about them. 
The intellect and personality of Hamilton have 
not left their stamp and superscription upon the 
Constitution as it went from the Philadelphia 
convention, but upon the government, the pub- 
Uc policy, tiie poUtical system which grew up 
under the Constitution, they made an indelible 
impression in those early and pbstic years, and 
one which has never been effaced. In a word, 
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when HamUton sent in his report on the pubUo 
credit in January, 1790, from being a distin- 
guished man he became also a typical leader, 
and, most important of all, an essential element 
in our history. 

To attempt to give an abstract of this report 
would be labor wasted. With all his lucidity of 
statement, Hamilton was always concise, espe- 
cially in his communications to Congress, and 
to such a degree that further condensation is 
out of the question. But to understand Ham- 
ilton and his influence as a great factor at the 
dawn of the history of the United States, it is 
suf&cient to lay bare the main principles of his 
report. In these we can obtain the intent and 
significance of his policy, and then compare it 
with its results. After setting forth in general 
but striking terms the necessity of public credit, 
not merely as a means of raising money, but as 
an elemeit of national greataess, L after 
dwelling on the need of the most rigid honor 
in all things connected with financial dealings, 
Hamilton states in a few curt sentences the 
objects to be attained. He says : — 

^^To justify- and preserve the confidence of the 

most enUghtened friends of good government; to pro- 

mote the increasing respectability of the Ajnerican 

name ; to answer the calls of justice ; to restore landed 

Nj^roperty to its doe value ; to furnish new resources 
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both to agricultore and commerce ; to ewnerU more 
closely the union of the Staies; to add to their Bocur- 
ity against foreign attack ; to establish public order 
on the basis of an upright and liberal policy ; •— 
these are the great and invaluable ends to be secured 
by a proper and adequate provision, at the present 
period, for the support of public credit.*' 

I have italicized the two sentences which 
seem to me to embody the most essential points 
of the whole policy. The cardinal doctrines of 
HamUton, in questions of poUtics and govern- 
ment, were strength and order. The more inti* 
mate union of the States, effected by a common 
interest in the solvency and maintenance of 
a common government, was a sure instrument 
to promote strength. This was plain and is 
plainly stated, but the general expression, ^^ to 
establish public order on the basis of an upright 
and liberal policy,'' covers, whether intention- 
ally or not, a world of meaning, which finds 
explanation in the whole course of Hamilton's 
career and of his political thought. Public or- 
der usually is the condition precedent of sound 
finances. Here it is made the consequence. By 
the regulation of the finances, not only the 
strength of the government was to be increased, 
but public order was to be established. It was, 
in truth, the old idea which held a leading 
place in Hamilton's youthful scheme of a bank, 
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of building up a strong party in support of the 
government This was^t merSV to invig- 
orate an existing political party or to evolve a 
new one, although such a result was incidental, 
important, and expected. Hamilton's scheme 
went farther, seeking to create a strong and, so 
far as was possible and judicious, a permanent 
class aU over the country, without regard to ex- 
isting political afaKations, but bound to the 
government as a government, by the strongest 
of aU ties, immediate and personal pecuniary 
interest The wisdom of this was obvious, when 
the object was to sustain a great experiment; 
yet at the same time Hamilton's purpose was 
not simply by the spread of a popular loan to 
.Kile . ».mL.. t^; of mj^ tU .apport 

bring to his side a class already in existence, 
that which controlled the capital of the country. 
The full intent of the policy was to array pro- 
perty on the side of the government. That 
once done, the experiment, Hamilton felt, would 
succeed, and its powers, moreover, might then 
be much extended. He had been unable to 
introduce a class influence into the Constitution 
by limiting the suffrage for the President and 
Senate with a property qualification, but by 
his financial policy he could bind the existing 
class of wealthy men, comprising at that day 
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the aristocracy beqaeathed by provincial times 
to the new system, and thus, if at all, assure to 
the property of the country a powerful influence 
upon the government. 

The method by which these great ends were 
to be reached, as well as the others, hardly 
less important, which are also set forth in the / 
sentence quoted above, was by funding and con- 
solidating all the debts of the United States 
incurred in the war or growing out of iv. The 
most immediate practical gain which Hamilton 
promised himself in this was, that the funds 
would supply that deficiency of a circulating 
medium under which the country labored, and 
this point he argued at length and with great 
ability. He proposed several schemes for fund- 
ing, comprising various forms of annuities and 
of payment in order to attract all classes of 
creditors. Into these financial details it is not 
necessary to enter. To fund the whole debt at 
the existing rates of interest, he believed to be 
beyond the power of the country at that mo- 
ment ; and in view of the great improvement to 
be effected, and the appreciation of the debt 
which had already taken place, he demanded 
present concessions from the creditors. To use 
a modern phrase, he offered long bonds at a low 
rate of interest, four per cent., and short bonds 
at six per cent. He proposed to pay two thirds 
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of the debt in the new fonds, to bear interest 
at once, and the remainder in land, or in funds 
which should bear the same rates of interest at 
some future time. The propositions were hon- 
orable and practicable, and involved ultimate 
full payment, so that, to creditors who had gen- 
erally begun to regard their loans as hopelessly 
lost, they must have seemed positively brilliant. 
^ v^^amUton further proposed a sm kingfug d^ which 
' was to be made up at the outset from a new loan x^ 
of ten millions placed in the hands of commis- 
sioners for the purchase of certain classes of the 
debt, and for otherwise facilitating the finan- 
cial operation of the government, and which 
was also to be the receptacle of aU savings and 
surplus, and thus provide for the accumulation 
of the means necessary to meet and extinguish 
.tk§.-^debt^ as it became due. Jhiajyas nothing 
more than the ordinary sinking fund, as it is 
~tlSi^ and understood at the present day, not 
only in all civilized governments, but in innu- 
meraUeLcgrpoxations. It was merely a means 
to provide for actual savings to be applied to 
the extinction of debt. But coming at a time 
when Pitt was using ^^ sinking fund '' as a term 
to conjure with, and by ingenious calculations 
of the rates of interest was perfecting a juggle 
which served to blind a whole generation of 
Englishmen, and which actually led them to 
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believe that debts oonld be extingnished, not 
by payment, but by farther borrowing, this ar- 
rangement is interesting from its basiness-like 
simplicity and sense. There was nothing of 
Pitt's ingenuity about Hamilton's plan. To 
him ii^^Zn^hmA w» a oouvem J bosmes. 
device; nothing more. He had too keen a 
mind to be deceived himself, and he had no 
wish to confuse and befool others. His finan- 
cial schemes were to be truthful and genuine, 
if nothing else ; and he put forth his scheme of 
funding and sinking, not as the incantation of 
an enchanter, by which debts could be paid with- 
out saving, but as business-like arrangements 
l^ which honor could be restored, honesty and 
reputation retrieved, the nation strengthened, 
and the debt, so long as the necessary evil of 
its existence endured, become, by taking on a 
new form, a blessing instead of a curse to the 
business interests and moral tone of the whole 
country. 

Such, in brief outline, were the objects at 
which Hamilton aimed, and the means by which 
he hoped to compass them. Nothing remained 
but to determine the subject-matter to be dealt 
with; and here came the crucial question of 
what constituted the debt of the United States. 
Few men questioned the value of the purposes 
set forth by Hamilton, for on the snr&ce, and 
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in most cases from any point of view, they couk 
mended themselves to the hearty support of 
all sensible men. There were few, too, who 
objected to Hamilton's mode of funding; al* 
though at a later time in his career, and also 
since it has all passed into history, there has 
been some hostile criticism on this point, which I 
shall refer to again. But as to what constituted 
the debt, there were immediate, wide, and bitter 
difEerences of opinion resulting in the first great 
political struggle of the United States, and lay- 
ing deep and solid foundations of party divi- 
sions. Hamilton divided the debt into three 
parts : the foreign debt, the domestic debt, and 
the debts of the States incurred in the cause of 
the Union during the war of the Revolution. 
I All these together amounted in round numbers 
to above eighty millions, — hardly more than 
Mr. Shermai saved in a twelvemonth in the in- 
terest account of the United States, but a very 
terrible sum in the year 1790. Every one was 
agreed about the foreign debt; every one was 
likewise agreed as to paying the domestic debt, 
but Aere^re wide diffeTences as to how ani 
to whom this latter payment should be made. 
These two classes covered about fifty-four mil- 
lions of the debt ; and then came the state 
debts, amounting to twenty-five millions, very 
unevenly distributed, bristling with opposing 
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interests, the great bone of contention, and a 
subject of long and sore conflict. Thns the 
work was mapped out, and Hamilton concluded 
his report with estimates of ways and means, a 
scheme for raising revenue by duties on teas, \ 
wines, and spirits, and in the background ^J 
plan for an excise. 

Before discussing the fate of this great report 
and its momentous political results, it is best to 
review briefly the other reports which followed 
close upon it, and were in reality parts of one 
comprehensive scheme. In this way the whole 
broad financial policy of Hamilton comes into 
view, and all the causes being thus understood 
and grouped together, it becomes far easier to 
appreciate the effects upon the country and 
upon its history. 

The assumption of the state debts made an 
increase of revenue absolutely necessary, and at 
the close of the year 1790 Hamilton took the 
next step in perfecting his policy by sending to 
Congress his second report on the public credit, / 
urging the establishment of an excise which her 
had already suggested, but which had been laid 
aside. Some additions he showed could be made 
to the duties imposed, but these were insuf&cient, 
and it became necessary to raise revenue else- 
where. Hamilton's general theory was to have 
as little direct taxation as possible, and to raise 
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\as much revenue from articles of luxury as was 
YM>nsistent with successful collection. Haying 
carried the duties on imports as high as he felt 
they would bear, he turned naturally to the do- 
mestic manufacture of spirits as the best and 
most proper resource. No one now will ques- 
tion that by all the best principles of political 
economy HamUton was right in his choice, and 
that he selected the most appropriate subject for 
taxation. The revenue bein&r essentiaL this was 



the least burdensome way to raise.it, and the sub- 
ject was one wfaidi' in its nature should always 
be taxed before anything else, and as heavily as 
it will bear. On economic principles, the ex- 
cise on spirits suggested by Hamilton requires 
neither explanation nor defense. The real di£&- 
culty was political, not economical. It was true 
that excises had been laid and collected by sev- 
eral of the States without objection. Hamilton 
in fact cited these precedents, but to the popular 
mind they were not precedents at all, for the 
people did not try taxation by the States accord- 
^g to the principles which they applied in judg. 
ing of taxation by the general government. An 
excise laid by the States was like all other taxes: 
«> »c»o Wd by fl» g»»J g,™™m». „e. in 
the popular feeling the famous definition given 
to it by Dr. Johnson. The attempt to raise 
an internal revenue had led to the Kevolution. 
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The government of England was external, and 
the consequent hatred of government of that 
description, combined with states-rights, had 
proved the ruin of the Confederation, and was 
the greatest menace to the new Union. The 
old confederate government had laid or had 
attempted to lay duties ; the new government 
was formed for that purpose, and to the customs 
which everybody expected there was no objec- 
tion. But although_theright of the c entral gov- 
emment under the Constitution to lay «" ftymgA 
was perfectly clear, it seemed to c ome from an 
external ^v ernme ilLL, it was new and unex- 
pected, and was ftalmil g.tftd to r ftkTn ';!!^ thfi °'"^— 
bering animosity against an ythin g ipftfjftnriKling^ 
exterhaTpbwer, and to revive all the oldjfialoiisv 

saw plainly enougET He endeavored to disarm 
opposition by a careful diminution of the hated 
powers of the officers of the excise, taking from 
them their usual summary jurisdiction and care- 
fully limiting their right of search. But if he 
was cautious, he was also determined. Bevenue 
was necessary, and an excise on spirits was the 
best resource from an economical point of view. 
Moreover, the secretary was bent on vindicating 
the right of the government to collect an jj^ffiP* 
»al riylS^_It_^a8 an importot assertion of 
power, and one which ought to be at the com* 
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mand of the goyemment, and wlilcli if once car* 
lied into successful practice would be anotheT 
element of strength. It was part of the general 
scheme, economical and political ; it was a bold 
and perhaps a perilous move leading to grave 
consequences, but Hamilton made it unflinch* 
ingly, and then turned all his energies to secur- 
ing its successful operation. 

The day after that which gave date to the ex- 
tise report saw the report on the national bank 
/transmitted to the House of Representatives. 
/ This report embodied in an elaborated and per- 
/ fected form the fruit of Hamilton's earliest 
/ meditations on finance in the dark days of the 
war. In a national bank he then saw the surest 
staff to aid the tottering steps of the young and 
struggling republic ; and now, in the plenitude 
of his power at the head of the Treasury and 
of a vigorous party, he turned to it as a funda- 
mental element of a broad and national financial 
policy. The report was an elaborate essay on 
national banks with a full display of their ad- 
vantages, forcible replies to all the anticipated 
and usual objections, and a clear but detailed 
plan of the bank which the secretary wished 
Congress to establish. The late Earl of Bea- 
consfield once announced that it was neces- 
sary to educate his party; and in a similar 
fashion Hamilton began his report by confessing 
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tihat he wished to educate the public, and that 
this must be his excuse for such a lengthy pre- 
sentation of a subject so simple and so familiar 
to the ^^ superior information " of the Congress 
he addressed. Putting ourselves, in the wisdom 
of our day and generation, on the same plane 
as that which Hamilton's friends in Congress 
occupied a century ago, we can lay aside the 
educational details and arguments on banks and 
banking. These same details and arguments are 
admirably arranged and most lucidly expressed ; 
they were full of instruction then ; it is not iih- 
possible that they might be of value in that way 
even to the present enh'ghtened age; but still 
they are at bottom argumentative and instruc- 
tive, and are far from easy reading. They do 
not help us particularly to appreciate the char- 
acter, influence, and meaning in history of the 
man who wrote them down, so we may fairly 
dispense with them here, and confine ourselves 
to the great principles of the report as an essen- 
tial part of a broad general scheme. 

The plan of the bank was a good one, prac- [^ 
tical and successful ; but that, too, is not of 
importance here. The bank was to have the > 
support of the government, and the government 
was to have the use of the funds, and to a cer^ 
tain extent and in a last resort the control of the 
bank. The objects to be attained were in the 
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Wiln the same as those aimed at by the funding 
miiliMii« The economical problem which con- 
fronted the United States was how to develop 
their yast material resources. The difficulty lay 
in injured credit, both public and private, in 
laok of capital and circulating medium, and in 
the almost complete deficiency of the financial 
machinery necessary to the conduct of domestic 
trade and foreign commerce. In a national bank ^ 
Hamilton perceived the means of restoring gen- 
eral confidence, so important to large and remu- 
nerative business transactions. In the issue of v 
bank notes he saw a large addition to the cir- 
culating medium of the country, and a great ^ 
expansion of credit. These notes would have 
all the strength imparted by the close alliance 
between the bank and the government, without 
the dangerous qualities inherent in irredeemable 
government paper. Facilities for exchange and 
for the transaction of business throughout the 
States, not merely for the government in the 
collection of taxes and in all its other dealings, 
but for individuals everywhere, would be pro- 
moted to a degree which we can hardly conceive 
without picturing to ourselves a oonununity al- 
most utterly destitute of all the appliances by 
which the vast concerns of the business world 
are now kept in daily motion. All these great \ 
benefits flowing from the national bank were 
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correct in theory, and proved equally so in prac% 
tice. They were all sought by Hamilton for the 
great purpose of advancing the development of 
the resources of the country, which, economically 
speaking, was^the jole-star of his. Jgbole financial j 
polioyj_ They were intended to facilitate trade, 
encourage enterprise, enhance the value of land, 
and stimulate at once and as strongly as possible 
both agriculture and commerce. 

In the bank, too, there was also a valuable 
engine for the performance of the financial work 
of the Treasury, and a fresh source of power and 
strength to the government. In the same man- 
ner as the funds, the bank would create a class, 
or call forth one already in existence in support 
of the government. The stockholders of the 
bank would be even more united and more ac- 
tive than the holders of the funds, because they 
would have more to gain. Then, too, in addition^ 
to this powerful body of allies, the government 
would find in the resources of the bank a great V 
assistance in time of distress, and a uniform sys- 
toe rf ft,»» «d of bad. .,.« ^«y^' 

receivable would replace the chaos of thirteen 
jarring States, each with its own banks issuing 
notes which were universally distrusted beyond 
their own borders. The power and purposes 
of a national bank were seen as plainly by 
Hamilton's opponents as by his friends, but its 
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immense economical value and necessary useful* 
ness prevailed. The policy of a national bank 
thus founded by Hamilton has never been per- 
manently laid aside. When the charter of the 
first expired, the very party, and some of the 
very men even who had most fiercely resisted it, 
established another. A few years later, and the 
president of the national bank struggled with 
the President of the United States on not un- 
equal terms, a curious verification of the power 
\ which Hamilton believed he should find in a 
I bank, and of the possible danger of that power 
ii arrayed against the government, as predicted 
l^y Hamilton's opponents. Then came an inter- 
regnum of state banks, and again difficulty and 
l^istress led to a return to Hamilton's policy. 
The system of national banks has replaced the 
Bank of the United States and its branches, 
doing away with the danger of extreme central- 
ization in a single institution, which would be at 
the present time of perilous magnitude. But 
though the form has been thus wisely changed, 
the policy of national banking and the gov- 
I eming principles are still those laid down by 
Hamnton, and we Uve now under Ae aoun^ 
wise policy in this respect which he devised and 
carried through nearly a century ago. 

But there is another side still to Hamilton's 
plan of a national bank, which overshadows 
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all its other purposes and results, important 
and far-reaching as they were. This was the 
constitutional side. The opposition denied the ^ 
right of the government of the United States to 
erect a national bank, and Hamilton evoked 
the implied powers of the Constitution to bring 
him victory. The struggle went into the cab- 
inet, and Hamilton's argument not only satis- 
fied Washington, but has carried conviction to 
a majority of the American people ever since. 
This jrgument on the constituti onality of the 
national bank, as "a pieiw of legal reasoning, 
is the most important which Hamilton ever 
produced, not only in itself but because it can 
be tried by the highest possible standard. In 
McCulloch V. Maryland, Chief Justice Marshall 
went over precisely the same ground on the 
same question, deciding the point, as is well 
known, in Hamilton's favor. There are few 
arguments which will bear to be placed side by 
side with those of Marshall, but Hamilton's 
stands the comparison without suffering in the 
trial. The able and luminous decision of the 
chief justice adds nothing to the argument of 
the secretary and takes nothing from it, nor is 
the work of the latter inferior to the opinion 
of the judge in clearness and force of expres- 
sion. I am far from meaning to imply by this 
that Hamilton was as a lawyer the equal of 
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Marshall, who stands at the head of all lawyers, 
especially on constitational questions. But it 
may be truly said that a man who could in 
much haste produce an argument which can be 
placed beside an opinion of the great chief 
justice, involving the very same question, is 
fairly entitied to stand in the front rank of 
lawyers, and can be credited with the possession 
of legal talents of the highest order. 

Interesting as this comparison is to the stu* 
Sent of Hamilton's life and character, the his- 
torical weight and meaning of the argument 
lies in the calling into vigorous life the implied 
powers of the Constitution. This great doc- 
ferine, embodying the principle of liberal con- 
struction, was the most formidable weapon in the 
armory of the Constitution ; and when Hamil- 
ton grasped it he knew, and his opponents felt, 
that here was something capable of conferring 
on the federal government powers of almost 
fi,ny extent. Beside the doctrine of the implied 
powers, all the other schemes of Hamilton to 
give strength to the new system, far-reaching 
and striking as they were, sank into insignifi- 
cance. Hamilton did not shrink. Strength, 
order, and national force were his objects, and 
in the implied powers he could find everything 
that he needed, or that the government could 
need, provided his progress was not arrested 
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On the doctrine thus boldly laid down as to the 
bank, great parties have arisen and divided 
ever since, and a large part of our history, con- 
stitutional and political, has turned on the 
implied powers first seized by Hamilton. The 
growth of nationality and the conversion of the 
agreement of thirteen States into the charter 
of a nation have been largely the development 
of the implied powers. This is the central 
p Q^^ti of H a milton's wh o l or n li ri yy fl^rl p ' uT 
bold declaration of the jjnplitd pvw^irff irf t^c 
ConstitutioBTEe laid bare his one predominan t 
purpose ot buildxn& np a p o w e rful nu ti onal go T^ 
emment. 

In a little more than a month after the trans- 
mission of the report on the national bank, the 
indefatigable secretary of the treasury sent to 
Congress his report on the establishment of the ^ 
mint. This was of course an integral part of 
his financial policy ; but it was purely financial, 
and had none of the wide political and constitu- 
tional importance which attaches to the other 
reports. This essay on coinage, for such it 
really was, shows all Hamilton's thoroughness 
of treatment and clearness of thought and 
expression, applied to an intricate and difficult 
series of questions. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the report to us lies in Hamilton's advo* 
eacy of a double standard.. His argument wag 
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moderate in tone ; he fully admitted the necea* 
sity of conforming in this matter to the prac- 
tice of other countries and of the commercial 
world, and especially of England, with whom 
we had our largest dealings. He also frankly 
admitted the difficulties attendant on maintain- 
ing a proper ratio between the metals, so that 
one by being overvalued should not drive the 
other out. ^But after all deductions, and with 
full allowance for all possible risks, he comes 
clearly to the conclusion that in the long run 
greater steadiness is acquired by maintaining a 
double rather than a single standard, and that 
a better circulating medium, larger, more con- 
venient, and less subject to dangerous fluctua- 
tions, is thus attained. This principle was 
adopted at the time, and with a short interval 
has been the poUcy of our government ever 
since. We now depart from the views ex- 
pressed by Hamilton with reference to a double 
standard by disregarding our relations on this 
point with our principal customers and by 
grossly overvaluing the inferior metal. 

In discussing the subject of coinage Hamil- 
ton advised the decimal system, with the dollar 
as a unit. He examined minutely the intri- 
cate details of alloy, gave a full plan for the 
working force and organization of a mint, and 
explained a careful scheme for coining and f oz 
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the methods and charges of the government in 
this work. The report as a whole is of interest 
merely as showing Hamilton's knowledge and 
industry in every branch of finance, and the 
general soundness of his views, which in this in- 
stance have been in the main closely followed 
ever since. 

Some months later, at the close of this same 
year 1791, Hamilton put the finishing touch to 
his financial policy by his report on manufac- 
tures, the most elaborate, and economically the 
most important, of all his reports, and at the 
same time the most far-reaching poUticaUy. It 
rested on the implied powers of the Constitu- 
tion, and was intended to do more than any- 
thing else toward the development of the re- 
sources of the country, the purpose nearest 
Hamilton's heart, and toward rendering the 
nation as strong and independent materiaUy 
as in all other ways. 

That Hamilton looked for immediate results 
from his report on manufac turesj nay well be 
doubted. He certainly knew Ihat progress 
would be deliberate and growth slow in this 
direction. But he wished to sow the seed, to 
prepare the way and lay down the lines to be 
followed, and so much he did. From Hamil- 
ton's report on manufactures have sprung the 
protectionist policy and the 80-oalIed ^Ameri> 
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can" system of Clay. Hamilton was in his 
grave many years before protection was seri- 
ously taken up as a well-defined system, but 
when it came, stimulated, it is true, by the mis- 
taken acts of his great opponent, it came as 
he had foreseen it would come, and it suc- 
ceeded as he had wished it to succeed. Upon 
the principles then laid down, and upon the pol- 
icy then boldly sketched with a master hand, 
parties have divided and a great economical 
system has been built up. Even after a hasty 
examination, we can see in this paper, bet> 
ter than anywhere else, the grasp, and at the 
same time the long reach, of Hamilton's mind 
and thought. He was familiar with the science 
of political economy, then in its infancy, and 
with the writings of Adam Smith, the founder 
of that science, whom he admired and quoted, 
but whom he did not follow. The first pages 
of the report are occupied with a brief discus- 
sion of the comparative value of agriculture and 
commerce. The arguments of those who give 
unquestioned preference to the former are met 
and refuted, and the conclusion is that these 
two pursuits are at least of equal value, that 
they serve each other, and that it is best that 
bol^ should flourish. He then sets forth under 
seven heads the advantages to be gained from 
the establishment of manufactures, — division of 
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labor, extension of the use of maohinery, addi- 
tional employment to classes of the c^munity 
not ordinarily engaged in business, jm>motion 
of immigration, |^eater scope for the diversity 
of talents and disposition which discriminate 
men from each other, a more ample and various 
field for enterprise, and cne creation in some 
instances of a new, and in all of a more certain 
and steady, demand for the surplus products of 
the soil. The first objection is that a state 
thinly settled, with unbounded opportunities for 
agriculture, and able to buy manufactured arti- 
cles from other nations, attains in this natural 
way the best and most profitable division of la- 
bor. To this Hamilton replies : *^ If the system 
of perfect liberty to industry and commerce 
were the prevailing system of nations, the argu- 
ments which dissuade a country in the predica- 
ment of the United States from the zealous 
pursuit of manufactures would doubtless have 
great force. • • • But the system which has 
been mentioned is far from characterizing the 
general policy of nations. The prevalent one 
has been regulated by an opposite spirit. • • • 
In such a position of things the United States 
cannot exchange with Europe on equal terms. 
• • • Bemarks of this kind are not made in the 
spirit of complaint. ... It is for the United 
States to consider by what means they can 
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render themselves least dependent on the com- 
binations, right or wrong, of foreign policy." 

The objection that industry if left to itself 
will find out the most useful and profitable em- 
ployment, and therefore should not be forced 
by government, he meets by pointing out the 
strong influence of habit and of the spirit of 
imitation, including ^^ the fear of want of success 
in imtried enterprises, the intrinsic difficulties 
of first essays, and the bounties, premiums, and 
other artificial encouragements with which for- 
eign nations second the exertions of their own 
citizens." He discusses this at length, taking 
substantially the same ground as Mill in his 
*^ Political Economy," that protection for nas- 
cent industries in order to remove the obsta- 
des of starting is wise and proper. He then 

' examines at length the practical difficulties of 
scarcity of hands, high wages, and want of cap- 
ital, showing that the first two are exaggerated, 
and need not be seriously injurious, and that 

xthe third can be overcome by improved credit, 
the expansion of the circulating medium by the 
funds, and through attracting foreign capital. 
To the objection that protection tends to create 
monopolies and benefit a class at the expense of 

\ the rest of the community, he replies, fitst, that 
the increase of the price of commodities, even at 
the outset, is much exaggerated, and does not 
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always occur ; and, second, that in the end the 
establishment of manufactures is a benefit and 
profit to all. The same reasoning applies to 
the objection that one section of the country 
is aided at the expense of a loss to the other. 
In the aggregate and ultimately, all must ben- 
efit, and agriculture will probably be directly 
stimulated, as in the. case of cotton, for which 
manufactories in the North will at once open a 
market. Then are shown the benefits to trade 
from diversity of pursuits and product; and, 
lastly, the wealth, and above all the independ- 
ence and security, to be gained by manufactures. 
In the vast territory of the United States almost 
everything can be produced, and in the success- 
ful establishment of manufactures Hamilton saw 
the road to an absolute independence far beyond 
the reach of foreign nations. 

With patient detail all important articles of ^ 
industry are examined separately, every small 
advantage or disadvantage weighed and pointed 
out, and every form of protection and govern- 
mental aid carefully discussed. In the latter 
are included premiums on invention and a 
patent system, while a strong plea is made in U 

favor of assistance from the government in the 

construction of roads and bridges. Here Ham- 
ilton introduces the doctrine of internal im- 
provements, destined to be for so long a time m 
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subject of division ; and for this, as for proteo* 
tion, he finds his constitutional authority in the 
theoW of the implied powers, and in the broad 
expression of the right " to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare." His plan for the encouragement 
and establishment of manufactures was by a 
combination of bounties and protective duties, 
the surplus revenue of the latter to supply the 
funds for the former. 

In the year 1791, with all nations protecting 
their manufactures, Hamilton was a strong ^ro«_ 
tection^t, aiming chiefly at the development of 
nascent industries. What he would be to-day 
must be matter of speculation, but it is safe to 
say that in the presence of the great results of 
his policy he would not be likely to abandon it. 
The report on manufactures, as it stands, con- 
tains the best and soundest argument, not on 
the general question of free trade and protec- 
tion, but on that question as connected with 
the United States. "Most general theories, 
however," says Hamilton at the outset, with 
reference to free trade, " admit of numerous ex- 
ceptions," and therefore he confines himself to 
the United States, and has little to do with \ 
abstract theory, except by way of respectful}' 
mention. Hamilton's report, as an argument in ; 
favor of protection, must be tried solely with 
reference to the United States, under all tho 
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circumstances surrounding them, and with all 
their opportunities and possibilities. If it is 
put to this test, setting aside all its literary and 
scientific merits, it remains the best and most 
complete argument for a protective poUcy in 
the United States which we possess. No new 
and fundamental principle has been added to 
HamUton's reasonmg, but his report has been a ^ 
welcome armory to generations of disputants, 
and is still waiting to be successf idly answered 
and overthrown. 

The report on manufactures completed the 
financial policy devised and carried through by 
Hamilton and the Federalists. During his o£Bi- 
cial term he sent to Congress, of course, very 
many reports besides those which are here dis- 
cussed; but in these four, indeed in three of 
them, his policy in all essential points is em- 
bodied. From these reports came the funding t- 
system, the reyenue systemrthe sinking fund, v. 
national banking^ the currencylT and the first 
enunciation of the protective policy J^ They car- 
ried with them the great doctrine of the im- 
plied powers of the Constitution, and opened 
up the important question of internal improve- 
ments. So far as public policy could do it, 
they laid the foundation of the material pro- 
sperity of the United States. As Gouvemeur 
Morris said, what was left of the Bevolution 
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grounded on finance, and so finance was the 
first all-absorbing and all-important question 
which confronted the new government of 1789* 
A successful financial policy meant the success* 
A ful establishment of the new government. Be* 
hind all this lay the great constitutional doc- 
trines which Hamilton raised up and defended, 
and the still greater political influence of his 
work. Hamilton was striving for a vigorous 
national life, and his chief object was to impart 
to the central government the greatest possible 
strength. He armed the government with credit 
and with a productive revenue ; he won for it 
the hearty good-will of the business world ; he 
gave it a potent ally in the national bank ; by 
the fimding system and the bank he drew out 
and welded together, with the strong influence 
of pecuniary interest, a powerful class, which 
knew no state lines ; and by his protective 
policy and internal improvements he aimed to 
create yet another vigorous body of supporters, 
and give the government still more strength 
and popularity. It was a great policy, the work 
of a master-mind looking far into the future. 
It was the foundation of a great party, and the 
corner-stone from which the federal government 
was built up. It only remains to trace its his- 
tory and results, as it was gradually unfolded 
before Congress and the people, and became 
th« central point of politics and parties. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE RESULTS OP THE FINANCIAL POUCT 

The publication of the first report on the 
public credit was awaited with intense eager- 
ness. When it came, there was, of course, 
much excitement and a general rise in the se- 
curities of the bankrupt Confederation. Eager 
speculators hurried over the country to buy up 
** the debt, and the secretary of the treasury 
already began to be regarded as one who could 
make the fortune not only of the government 
but of individuals. Congress having decided 
that they would not listen to the perilous ora- 
tory of HamUton, but confine him to writing, 
took up the report. As to the payment of the 
foreign debt, all were agreed, and that portion t. 
was adopted without discussion ; but on the . 
payment of the domestic debt a fierce conflict 
arose. The root of this opposition was in the 
old repudiating, disintegrating spirit of the 
Confederation which still survived, and which 
found even plainer expression in resistance to 
Hamilton's proposition to pay the arrears of in* 
terest in the same way as all other indebtednesa 
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No one, however, was ready to take this stand 
against the domestic debt and advocate its ab- 
solute repudiation; perhaps, indeed, no one 
really desired such a proceeding in its full- 
est extent, although the old demoralization was 
really at the bottom of the hostility. The op- 
position sought to thwart the secretary and 
maim his plans, on grounds in appearance more 
reasonable and certainly more likely to arouse 
popular sympathy. They found their opening 
in the speculation which had begun with the 
adoption of the Constitution, and which reached 
a fever heat on the publication of the secre- 
tary's report, when the certificates of debt had 
bounded up to high prices at a single jump. 
The obvious cry was against the greedy and 
successful speculator in possession of the certi- 
ficates, which he had obtained for a song from 
the original holders. The "original holder" 
now figured as a patriot orueUy wronged, and 
in many instances he was a soldier, which gave 
an additional point to the lamentations in his 
behalf, raised generally by men who, imder the 
old Confederation, which still held their affeo- 
tions, had flouted with utter indifference all 
claims, both of soldier and patriotic lender. 

But this inconsistency did not affect the value 
of the argument as a political cry. And there 
was, too, some ground for it in many oases of 
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undoubted hardship. Hanulton and his friends 
freely admitted the force of this objection, but 
the secretary argued that the great object was 
to restore the credit and good name of the 
United States, to do what was just in the ma- 
jority of instances and to the greatest number, 
and he urged, in conclusion, that any other 
course was impracticable. His reasoning could 
not be answered, but it did not quell the con- 
flict. One proposition was, in cases where the 
certificate was in the hands of a purchaser, to 
pay him only what he had himself paid the ori- 
ginal holder. The violation of contracts thus 
involved was the fatal objection of Hamilton ; 
but this plan carried with it, moreover, a very 
deep mark of the lurking desire to get out of 
debt by partial repudiation. To the surprise 
of every one, Madison came out in favor of dis- 
crimination; but he admitted that the certifi- 
cates must be paid in full ; and proposed a plan 
for a division between the original holder and 
the purchaser so hopelessly impracticable, that 
he could muster only thirteen votes in his sup- 
port. Madison shrank from anything like dis- 
honesty, but he was beginning to break from 
the friends of the Constitution and from the 
party to which he naturally belonged, because 
he felt the drift of Virginian sentiment, and 
was not strong enough to withstand the pre8> 
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sure. In this struggle, the supporters of the 
secretary, known as the Federalists, and hitherto 
acting merely as friends of the Constitution, 
first gained real cohesion as a party devoted to 
a given policy. Their only opponent of ability 
was Madison, and his opposition was rendered 
abortive and impracticable by his honesty and 
logic. The debate was long and heated, but 
the Federalists, having ability, sound reason, 
and the advantage of position on their side, 
prevailed. They also carried through the pay- 
ment of the arrears of interest. Only one point 
remained, and that was the crucial test, the as- 
sumption of the state debts. Much had been 
done before this point was reached. Even if 
Congress went no farther than they had already 
gone, the credit of the country was reasonably 
safe; but the policy of the secretary would 
have been sadly mutilated. Public credit would 
not be rounded and complete ; and, above all, 
the financial policy woidd have been deprived 
of much of its political and constitutional ef- 
fects upon parties, upon the strength of the 
government, and upon the relations of the 
States. Sharp as the battle had been over 
discrimination in the payment of the domestic 
debt, it was a mere preliminary skirmish com* 
pared to the conflict upon assumption. The 
lines were clearly drawn, for Hamilton himself 
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had marked them out. Parties were marshaled 
now, not on the acceptance of the Constitution, 
but as to the policy of the government created 
by the Constitution; and on the question of 
assumption they faced each other for the first 
vigorous, well-defined political contest in the 
history of the United States. 

There was no need here to cast about for 
popular arguments, as in the case of the domes- 
tic debt, where the real grounds and objects 
of opposition were not clearly conceived, or 
were better hidden from view. There was an 
abundance of subsidiary and obvious arguments 
brought forward to the effect that too great a 
burden would be laid upon the people ; that the 
state debts could not with justice be saddled 
upon the United States; that assumption was 
unfair in benefiting some States largely and not 
helping others, and among them some of the 
most deserving, at all. All these points were 
raised, and local feeling ran very high, particu- 
larly upon the last, leading to much angry re- 
crimination and comparison of services in the 
Bevolution. But after all was said, the most 
vigorous attack was against the chief purpose 
of the secretary, the end which he here had 
in view above all others of strengthening the 
national government by this large increase of 
its creditors, transferring the interest of a pow> 
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erful olass from the States to the Union, and in 
this way binding the States closer together and 
weakening enormously the vigor of the state^ 
rights sentiments. Politically it was a bold and 
masterly stroke, but Hamilton's opponents saw 
at what it aimed as plainly as he did himself. 
A loud cry went up against this centralizing 
movement. The anti-Federalists, with reviving 
dislike of the Constitution, felt with sudden 
keenness the strength and pressure of the bonds 
which the minister of finance was drawing closer 
and closer about the people and the States, and 
they struggled desperately to get free. 

Hamilton had foreseen this opposition, but he 
had reckoned on certain forces to sustain him, 
and he did not reckon in vain. His first aUy 
was the enthusiasm aroused by his own policy ; 
his second, the confidence and interest of the 
capitalists and merchants ; his third, the direct 
pecuniary gain to certain States in the success 
of assumption ; and his fourth and most impor- 
tant, the powerful body of able men in and out 
of Congress who desired a strong central gov- 
ernment, whose objects were the same as his own, 
and who had found in him a leader about whom 
they could gather in solid phalanx. These 
forces prevailed. After a long and heated con- 
flict, assumption was carried in committee of the 
whole, but the majority, although compact and 
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anyielding, waa narrow. Delay served ihe op* 
position well. When the resolutions got oat of 
eommittee and came up in the House, the mem* 
bers from North Carolina, at last in the Union, 
had taken their seats, and they turned the scale 
against assumption. By their aid the resolution 
was recommitted, and the Federalists, deter- 
mined to have all or nothing, sent the rest of 
the measures back with it. Again the party 
opposed to assumption prevailed, and the whole 
policy was at a stond. FeeUng ran very high. 
and ugly murmurs of dissolution began to be 
heard. It looked as if the measures, destined 
above all others to consolidate the new Union, 
would wreck it at the very start. Hamilton 
had summoned his spirits, and they had come to 
him. All the forces he had calculated upon had 
responded and done their work, but a new fac- 
tor had been introduced and they could do no 
more. The dead-lock was as perilous as it was 
unforeseen, but the adverse majority was very 
small, only two votes, and Hamilton was not 
only determined but fertile in resources. He 
would not yield one jot of his financial policy, 
but he was perfectly ready to give up something 
else; and in the site of the new capital, the 
federal city, he found a suitable victim for the 
sacrifice. 

This matter of the seat of government had 
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excited great controversy and feeling between 
States and sections. Whether the future capi 
tal should be in New York or Pennsylvania, in 
Virginia or Maiyland ; whether this inestimable 
boon should fall to the North or to the South, 
was a burning question second only to assump- 
tion. Local prejudice and local pride were 
raised to white heat on this momentous issue. 
To Hamilton all this was supremely indifferent. 
Much of his strength and somewhat of his 
weakness as a pubHc man came from the fact 
that, while he was purely and intensely national 

United States, he was utterly devoid of local 
feeling and of state pride. There is no evidence 
that he cared one whit, except as a matter of 
mere abstract convenience, where Congress fixed 
the site of the federal city ; but he was keenly 
alive to the fact that everybody about him cared 
a great deal, and whether reasonably or not was 
of no consequence. The party which favored 
assumption were, as a rule, on the side of a 
northern capital, and had prevailed. The party 
which resisted assumption favored a southern 
capital, and had been beaten. To gain the 
necessary votes for assumption Hamilton deter- 
mined to sacrifice what he justly thought was 
a perfectly trivial question, and thus save the 
financial policy which he rightly considered to 
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be of vital importance, and the very oomeivstone 
of the new government. To carry ont this 
scheme he needed the alliance of a Southern 
leader, and he pitched upon the man fated to 
become his great opponent, — the leader and 
type of one school of thought and })olitics, as 
Hamilton was himself the leader and type of 
the other. 

Thomas Jefferson had just returned from 
France and taken his place at the head of 
Washington's cabinet. He came back with both 
body and brain dressed in the French fashion. 
His subtle, ingenious mind was full of the ideas 
of the French Bevolution, then beginning in 
Paris. But except for his belief in Uberty and 
humanity, which was bom with him and which 
he did not go to Paris to learn, the wild ravings 
of the Jacobin clubs and the doctrines of Marat 
and Robespierre were as little a part of the real 
man as his French clothes. He would use the 
ideas of French democracy so long as they were 
useful and a fit covering for his real purposes, 
and then he would lay them aside as he did his 
French coat when it was worn out. With his 
mind thus occupied, Jefferson had come home to 
an America very different from the one he had 
left. A new government, with the inception and 
plan of which he had had but little sympathy^ 
had been constructed, and the foundations of • 
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strong state were already rising among the rains 
of the old confederacy. He found a vigorous 
party, led for the most part by new men, ar- 
rayed in defense of a strong central government, 
and urging forward all measures calculated to 
invigorate it. Opposed to them were a body of 
men, numerous, it is true, but scattered and dis* 
organized, with no possible party groimd except 
resistance to the Constitution and all its works. 
Jefferson, with his keen perceptions, saw at a 
glance the folly of opposition to the Constitu- 
tion ; but as he surveyed the field on which he 
had just arrived it was by no means easy to 
determine what position to take. Nevertheless, 
while he waited and watched for developments^ 
he had to do something, and that something, as 
was most natural, was to give his support to the 
administration of which he was a part, and to 
its measures, which then consisted of Hamilton's 
financial policy, hanging in the balance on the 
decision of Congress as to assumption. Jeffer- 
son saw as plainly as anybody the scope of the 
financial policy and the intrinsic merit of as- 
sumption. He had, moreover, no prejudices at 
that time against the author of the policy. With 
no line marked out for his conduct, and ready, 
until events decided otherwise, to sustain the 
administration, he fell in easily enough with the 
schemes of his colleague. There was a little talk 
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and a little dinner, and Hamilton agreed to se* 
cure votes for a southern capital, and Jefferson 
promised to do the same for assumption. It 
would be an error to treat this as a bargain or 
compromise between opposing factions, for it 
was the work of two cabinet ministers favoring 
the same policy. Hamilton gained success for 
his great plans. Jefferson by his personal influ- 
ence helped to carry through the measures of 
the administration of which he was a member, 
and obtained in return the concession of the site 
of the capital, which was of value to him as a 
Southern leader. In after times, when Ham* 
ilton stood to Jefferson and his party as the 
representative of all that was bad, the memory 
of this transaction of 1790, and of a friendly 
alliance with the great Federalist, became trou- 
blesome. Jefferson would fain have erased from 
history the whole business. He wished the world 
to believe that the wicked, aristocratic, monaiv 
chical Federalists had always been his foes, and 
had found in him their mightiest opponent: Yet 
there was the ugly fact that he 1^ himself 
turned the scale in favor of one of their funda- 
mental measures. His manner of dealing with 
the problem was characteristic. He did not ex* 
plain it away in his lifetime, for he might have 
met with awkward contradiction. But he set it 
all down for the benefit of posterity, and then 
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excused himself for having supported a mea8,»e 
of the administration of which he was a mem- 
ber, and for having aided the accarsed Federal- 
bts, by saying that he was ^^ duped by Hamil- 
ton." 

It is impossible to resist pausing over this 
statement, for it is one of the most amusing ever 
made even by Jefferson, and shows a confidence 
in the credulity of posterity which is not flat- 
tering. In justice to Jefferson it must be said 
that, as long as he had made up his mind to get 
himself out of what he considered a scrape, this 
was the only excuse he could make. But it was, 
unluckily, a most clumsy and transparent decep- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson had his weaknesses and 
his failings, but an imperfect knowledge of hu- 
man nature and human character was not among 
them. In the difficult art of understanding his 
fellow men he was unrivaled, and he was never 
deceived by any man, unless by himself and as 
to his own motives. On the other hand, Ham- 
ilton was the very last man to succeed in duping 
others, and it would be difficult to find anything 
more impossible to Hamilton than the feat at- 
tributed to him by his rival. He had a direct- 
ness of thought and action which was always 
remarkable, and at times overbearing and intol- 
erant. It may well be doubted whether he could 
have successfully duped any one, even if he had 
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tried, and he certainly had far too much sense 
to have attempted such an experiment on so 
unpromising a subject as Jefferson. 

But we are indebted to Jefferson, and to his 
inability to let well alone, for the details of 
this whole matter, since the other side held 
their tongues. The Federalists were not, as a 
party, given to useless chatter, while Hanulton 
as usual went straight to his mark, called out 
unexpected resources, and said nothing about 
it. Congress took up the funding measures 
again, and the old angry wrangling went on 
even after a disagreeable consciousness that 
they were beaten in some unknown way had 
crept over the opposition. When the decisive 
moment came, their fears were fully confirmed. . 
The capital went to the Potomac and assump^ / 
tion was voted. The first great battle had now ' 
been fought in all its parts and the secretary 
had won. 

The plans for the revenue, for the excise, for 
the mint, were adopted in principle, and sub« 
stantially as Hamilton advised. The secre- 
tary's innocent suggestion, that the image and 
symbols on the coins might be made to have an 
educational bearing, led to a proposal to stamp 
on one side of the coins the head of the Presi* 
dent for the time being. This harmless propo- 
sition produced a debate amusing to us, bat 
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very earnest, heated, and real a hundred years 
ago. The upshot of it all was the adoption of 
the head of Liberty for the coins, and the dis- 
cussion has no value except as showing the state 
of public feeling. From this utterly insignifi- 
cant controversy we see that when Hamilton 
sought to advance the cause of strong central- 
ized government and of an aristocratic republic 
he was not crying in the wilderness. He ap« 
pealed to clearly marked opinions, entertained 
by a body of men powerful by their talents if 
not by their numbers. On the other hand, there 
appeal an immense amount of ill-defined sen- 
timent cherished by a majority of the people, 
but in a party sense ill-regulated and incoher- 
ent, which turned longingly back toward the 
days of a shattered confederacy and sovereign 
States, which was thoroughly democratic, and 
looked with morbid suspicion on everything, no 
matter what, which tended to lend strength or 
dignity to the central government. It was this 
opposition which met Hamilton at every point, 
and which, as it felt his strong handling 
the bonds of federal and national government 
more and more tightly, detected aristocracy in 
every public office, and scented monarchy in the 
image and superscription of the coins ; whUe 
among the party of the secretary were to be 
found those who, with all their wise policy and 
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high purposes, believed forms and titles essen- 
tial not merely to dignity but to strength. The 
truth, as usual, lay somewhere between the 
extremes illustrated by the trifling symbols on 
which excessive partisans set a high price. 

The next really great measure in the finan- 
cial policy gave rise to a stubborn contest which 
was carried through both houses of Congress 
and into the cabinet, there to receive its final 
decision at the hands of Washington. The 
opposition, which had been aroused by the 
assumption of the state debts, to the strength- 
ening and concentrating effect of the financial 
policy, cried out loudly against the additional / 
bond of union disclosed in the bank. They^ 
railed against the class which was thus being 
bound to the government, and against the capi- 
talists who were being brought to the side of/ 
the administration. They pointed out that the 
South and agriculture were sacrificed to the 
North and trade. But all was vain. Hamilton 
was now on the fiood-tide of success, and the 
national bank passed by a good majority. The 
most formidable weapon employed against it 
was the constitutional argument used by Madi- 
son, and, as the President was known to have 
doubts on this point, the last and strongest 
stand was made in the cabinet. Jefferson, Ran« 
dolph, and Madison severally gave Washington 
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written arguments against the bank. In great 
haste and pressed by business, Hamilton made 
the famous reply which has already been dis* 
cussed, and which gained Washington's adher- 
ence. In_ defending thnJignlT) Hamiltfrn ffitnb 
lished th e doctrine of the implied powers,—::. 

matter infi^i^^-p6ieB-^-^re^t 
Teaching than "the eStabli8hm3nF"o3rAe great 
Vfin^cial machine which called it forth. 

xhe last of the reports, that on manufactures, 
was economically more important than any of its 
predecessors, but it had no immediate results. 
Congress had already discussed the question 
vaguely, and had done something to favor home 
^ production and American commerce. The ques- 
tion of protection or free trade was constantly in 
men's minds, but a system was of slow growth, 
^{amilton pointed to the road to be followed, 
and other men traveled in it, among the first 
Jefferson and Madison with their plan of " al- 
lowances " for the fisheries, while at the same 
time they denounced the theory, its author, and 
all his works, including ** protection and boun- 
ties." Hamilton marked out clearly and fully 
a plan for the development of industry, trade, 
and commerce. He turned the current of 
thought, he influenced the future, but the task 
was too mighty, the scheme was too vast to be 
earried out at once, or in fact otherwise than 
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piecemeal, althougli its suggestion was a fit 
termination to the great work which he had 
accomplished. 

Thus was the financial policy completed, 
adopted, and put in operation as Hamilton de- 
signed it. The only mischance was the specu- 
lation which began with the debt certificates, 
was fostered by the success of the bank, and ex- 
panded into a wild mania, and consequent panic 
and disaster. From the outset the secretary 
had striven to check this spirit, of which he saw 
the evil and danger. He repelled his friends 
who sought information, and did all that was 
possible to cool the excitement. He strove in 
vain, and then was blamed for the speculation, 
the rapid fortunes, and the swift disaster alike. 

The only miscalculation made by Hamilton 
was in regard to the rate of interest, which he 
supposed would fall, but which, owing to the 
marvelous rapidity of material development and 
the consequent employment of capital, really 
rose. The error was almost unavoidable, and it 
was quite harmless. The criticisms which have 
been made on this famous series of measures 
have been various and contradictory. It was 
said at the time that Hamilton made the debt 
too permanent, but on the other hand it was 
also urged that he was putting too great a 
burden on the people, and the shorter the loan 
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the greater the immediate burden. In this he 
observed a just mean and a wise moderation. 
The unexpected rate of growth in the country 
showed afterwards that the debt might have 
been paid more rapidly, but at the moment 
Hamilton's anticipations of revenue were gener- 
ally regarded as absurdly sanguine. The most 
forcible criticism, which was made either then 
or since, was that the financial policy was too 
\ strong, that it put too great a strain upon the 
-. ^ infant experiment, ventured too much, ran too 
great a risk, and came near causing shipwreck. 
Hamilton reasoned that, if his financial policy 
could be made successful, a good national gov- 
ernment might be built up, and that if it proved 
too strong and the new system gave way, then 
the Constitution was not worth preserving. : Of 
the soundness of this argument, as it seems to 
me, there can be no doubt. But after all, the 
, best evidence is in results. There was no public 
, --credit. Hamilton created it. There was no cir- 
culating medium, no financial machinery; he 
•^uppUed them. Business was languishing, and 
business revived under the treasury measures. 
There was no government, no system with life 
fia it, only a paper constitution. Hamilton exer- 
cised the powers granted by the Constitution, 
pointed out those which lay hidden in its dry 
clauses, and gave vitality to the lifeless instru« 
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ment. He drew out the resources of the country, 
he exercised the powers of the Constitution, he 
gave courage to the people, he laid the founda- 
tions of national government, — and this was the 
meaning and result of the financial policy. 



CHAFTEB yn 

PABTT CONTESTS 

In oarrying through his measures, Hamilton 
Kad found in the friends of the Constitution 
material for a political party. The Federalists, 
when the new scheme adopted by their efforts 
went into operation in March, 1789, were a very 
different body from that which stood about the 
administration after the passage of the treasury 
measures. When the first Congress assembled, 
the Federalists had achieved their . inmiediate 
object, and were waiting for the progress of 
events. They were like a body of volunteers, 
who had rushed together to fight a battle im- 
mediately before them, and when the victory 
had been won and the enemy scattered they 
were but loosely held together, and, as they 
stood looking about rather vaguely, dispersion 
was quite as probable as organization. To the 
Federalists Hamilton came as a leader. He 
gave them new objects, he raised still higher 
the standard of better government, showed them 
how the Constitution was to be made to bear 
fruit, and that its adoption was merely the be« 
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ginning of the great work for which they had 
come forward. When the financial policy was 
finally embodied in legislation, the band of vol* 
unteers had become a compact, well-disciplined 
army, a strong party with a policy which showed 
great things done, and stretched forward to the 
future, pointing out what was still to be accom- 
plished. This was the political success of the 
financial policy, but it was not without its pen- 
alty to the triumphant Federalists in general 
and to Hamilton in particular. 

If the Federalists in 1789 resembled a hastily 
gathered army of volunteers, their opponents 
were mere scattered bands of guerillas. Broken 
by the successful adoption of the Constitution, 
they wandered helplessly about, and gave way, 
with a good deal of spasmodic straggling, before 
the compact forces and sharp assaults of the 
Federalists. Their only bond of union had been 
resistance to the Constitution, and this not only 
became constantly weaker, but injured them by 
its very existence, as the popularity of the new 
system rapidly increased. Strong as they were 
in numbers, the Democratic party of the future 
had no better name than anti-Federalists, and 
no better cry than that of opposition to every- 
thing emanating from the government. This 
loose, incoherent mass was welded together bj 
Hamilton's aggressive, deoisive policy. It wa» 
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not mucli to do, but it at least compaoted them, 
so that if the Federalists presented, when the 
National Bank Act passed, an appearance of 
which any leader might be proud, they were 
confronted by much more formidable opponents 
than when they carried with a sweep the funding 
of the domestic debt. The anti-Federalists had 
not only consolidated themselves, but they had 
concentrated their opposition with extraordinary 
intensity upon one man. In those early days 
Hamilton was thought by his opponents to be 
the embodiment of all power, and as his policy 
was developed before them he came to be con- 
sidered the embodiment of all evil as well. His 
followers at first seemed to have been regarded 
largely as his creatures, and the dislike of the 
anti-Federalists extended only very gradually 
beyond the confines of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The secretary was once more accused of 
being ^* British" in his tastes and sympathies. 
From England, his enemies declared, he had 
borrowed everything. Nothing, it was said, was 
original in the most successful financiering of 
the time, and he was, according to his opponents, 
preparing to go even farther, and was making 
ready to introduce monarchy, aristocracy, and 
the rest. Then came those hostile tributes to 
his genius and ability which have never been 
■urpassed by the eulogies of his friends. To 
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Hamilton were attributed the sudden prosperity 
and the wild speculation, while he was also held 
responsible for not stopping the inevitable panic 
to which speculation gave birth. Every mem- 
ber of the Federalist party was said to be per- 
sonally inspired by the secretary, and to be 
under the spell of his magical eloquence and 
subtle reasoning; he had, as was alleged, be- 
witched and blinded the unerring judgment of 
Washington, which had set the seal of its ap- 
proval on the treasury policy. In attacks like 
these, of little real weight, but nevertheless cal- 
culated as they increased in vehemence and repe- 
tition to arouse enmity and impair his influence, 
and in the drawing together of the opposition, 
Hamilton found the dark side of his brilliant 
success as a financier, a statesman, and party 
leader. Still the attacks were as yet mere mut- 
terings of a possible storm, for the anti-Federal- 
ists were after all very weak, with but little 
ability except what Madison had brought over 
to them, and were living a precarious life of 
opposition solely for opposition's sake. They 
needed a policy, direction and point in their 
attacks ; above all things they needed a leader. 
They found all three at the right hand of Wash- 
ington, in Hamilton's own colleague and quon- 
dam ally, Thomas Jefferson. The secretary of 
•tate had made np his mind. He could ao 
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longer support the administration. He could 
not govern Hamilton, nor would he be ruled by 
him, and his own State was wholly against the 
government. In Hamilton's successful policy 
there were the germs of an aristocratic republioi 
there were certainly limitations and possibly 
dangers to pure democracy ; he could not hope 
to lead or control the Federalists, and therefore 
nothing remained but to go to the leaderless 
multitude on the other side and overthrow the 
pariy of Washington and his great secretary. 
This, it is needless to say, was not done in a 
moment. Jefferson was the last man to make 
up his mind suddenly to a decisive step and 
then take it at once. He had no notion of cut- 
ting adrift until he saw how the land lay. Still 
less ready was he to come boldly forward with 
a programme and put himself at the head of a 
party. When he had his party all prepared he 
would do this, but meanwhile he would stay 
where he was. 

It is impossible to fix the exact time when 
the dissensions in the cabinet, where the new 
party warfare took its rise, first definitely began. 
When the flame leaped up before the eyes of 
men, it was evident that the fire had been bum- 
ing for some time. We may say, however, in a 
general way, that the " r^ within the lute " be- 
gan after the assumption of the state debts, and 
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was greatly widened by the differences among 
the President's advisers as to the national bank. 
It was in the winter of 1791-92 that Hamilton 
became satisfied that Jefferson and Madison 
were organizing and leading a party against 
him ; but at that time, and for some months to 
come, he held his peace, and it would have been 
well if he had continued to do so. The secret 
work of Jefferson, who began his hostilities 
against the administration before any one sus- 
pected him, and who continued them while 
clinging to office long after his enmity toward 
all his associates was notorious, first showed 
itself in changes in the policy of the opposition. 
In the first place, they got a name and called 
themselves Republicans, as distinguished from 
monarchists, the equivalent of Federalists. The 
objects of opposition became better defined, and 
were formulated in such a way as to be taking 
cries and catchwords. A clear line of attack 
was marked out, and in short, from being a con- 
fused crowd, the anti-Federalists began to as- 
sume the form and substance of a compact party. 
This was the work of Jefferson, silent, subtle^ 
retiring, making no speeches, and printing no 
essays, but doing a good deal of quiet talking 
and shrewd letter-writing, toiling in the dark 
and managing men. In the face of Hamilton's 
dazzling success, to form an opposition party of 
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respectable charaoter and good discipline, even 
with abundant rough material at hand, was a 
great political feat. Even to make a beginning 
took time, and the few points just mentioned 
were the gradual developments of a twelve- 
month. 

Oddly enough, Jefferson's first blow— ^ which 
shows him turning to the opposition six months 
before Ebmilton suspected it — was hasty, and 
unlike himself, because it was publicly given, 
and fell not upon Hamilton but upon John 
Adams. That eminent man, finding but little 
occupation for his restless energy in the vice- 
presidency, betook himself to writing certain 
essays entitled '' Discourses on Davila." These 
articles, speculative in character, but well rea- 
soned, and calculated to check the fervor excited 
by the French Bevolution, were very sound and 
conservative in tone, advocated constitutional 
government, checks and balances, upper houses, 
and the like. To Jefferson, entering upon the 
path of a democratic leader, all this smacked of 
monarchy and aristocracy, and he forthwith got 
out an edition of Paine's ^^ Rights of Man " as 
an antidote to all such pernicious stuff, and pre- 
fixed to it a preface in which he hit a sidelong 
blow at the stout old patriot of Massachusetts. 
John Quincy Adams replied as '^ Publicola." 
Jefferson got the worst of this contreversyt 
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and after his fashion tried to explain it all 
away. This affair, however, set him to reflect- 
ing on the fact, that while the Federalists had 
in '^ Fenno's Grazette " an organ devoted to their 
service, and reaching into every State, the party 
of the future had nothing of the sort. In the 
following autumn, these meditations bore fruit 
in the shape of the ^^ National Gazette," edited 
by Philip Freneau, to whom Jefferson gave the 
position of translating clerk in the State De- 
partment. Thus fortified, Freneau, who was a 
clever man and a versifier of some little talent, 
began a succession of bitter, sometimes of sharp 
and well-directed attacks upon the measures of 
the administration, and partictdarly upon Ham* 
ilton. Then it was that Hamilton, putting two 
and two together, came to the very accurate 
conclusion that Jefferson and Madison were or- 
ganizing a party against him, and had estab- 
lished a newspaper in their interest as a very 
necessary part of the plan. 

Jefferson, meantime, was at work in other 
directions. He wrote to Washington more than 
once, deprecating the treasury measures, and 
depicting a state of popular discontent, and 
stirred up others to do the same. At last, on 
a visit to Virginia during the summer of 1791, 
Washington heard from tiie lips of his '^ quon^ 
dam friend," Colonel Mason, a long and adverse 
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eritioism npon the policy of the administratioiL 
Taking this as an excuse, perhaps Washington 
condensed all that had been written or said into 
a brief summary and sent it to Hamilton. Here 
we find the principles, or more properly the 
war-ories, of the opposition formulated for the 
first time with some clearness, and in every line 
we detect the cunning hand of the secretary of 
state. Beduoed to its simplest terms, this piece 
of criticism amounts to this : that Hamilton was 
politically a very bad and dangerous man, who 
bad heaped up a vast debt, which was a sore 
burden to the people, but which he would not 
let them pay immediately, notwithstanding their 
overtaxed indition, but wluoh he had contrived 
to render permanent ; that he fostered specula- 
t j tion, juggled with paper money and the debt 

; 1 in order to influence Congress, where he main- 
I tained a corrupt squadron ; and that he was 

t^ I laboring secretly to introduce aristocracy and 
; monarchy. Hamilton dealt with this diatribe 

^* ; in a way very characteristic of him when he 
kept his temper, as he usually did. After a 
' few lines of quiet indignation in his reply to 

■ the President, he proceeded to number all the 
objections made by Mason, and then discussed 
and answered each of them in his usual cold, 
forcible, and lucid fashion, just as if he were 
drawing a report or making a brief, instead of 
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repelling gross personal attacks. The task was 
not difficult, for where the accusations were not 
contradictory they were hopelessly and plainly 
false, and Washington was entirely satisfied. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that JefiEerson's 
first declaration of party principles was a pretty 
poor one. But it was better than anything the 
party by itself had been able to do : it gave 
them some valuable catchwords, and concen- 
trated their efi^orts on the ruin of one man. 

Whether this last assault was too much for 
his endurance, or whether the ^^ National Gra* 
zette," now more vituperative than ever, had 
become unbearable, it is certain' that, after re- 
plying to the " Objections " sent him by Wash- 
ington, Hamilton completely lost his temper. 
He descended into the arena of party strife, 
and proceeded to answer Freneau, and whip 
Jefferson over the shoulders of his editor. This 
was improper and undignified, — the act of an 
angry man, righteously indignant, no doubt, but 
not on that account to be excused for taking 
his high office into the dust of a political news- 
paper brawl. There was, moreover, no need 
of it. Federalist politicians and Federalist ed- 
itors were never either slow or feeble with pen 
or tongue, and were qmte capable of defend- 
ing their chief and their party. But Hamil- 
ton had lost his temper, and a ready pen is a 
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terrible temptation. Onoe engaged, lie fought 
well, of course, and it may be admitted that he 
gained a temporary advantage. It is no excuse 
to say that all the leading men of the day wrote 
for the newspapers, and formed public opinion 
in that way. Hamilton was a member of the 
cabinet, next to Washington the most conspicu- 
ous man in the coimti9|^, and he had no right 
and no business to send anonymous communi- 
cations to the newspapers, savagely attacking 
one of his colleagues biAeadmiSation. He 
hurt his assailants badly, no doubt; he wrote 
brilliantly; he gained a temporary victory, but 
in the eyes of posterity he injured himself and 
his personal and ofi&cial dignity. Jefferson, we 
may be sure, had not planned to draw Hamil- 
ton out. He never cared for debate either in 
the newspapers or by word of mouth. He had 
no love for a stricken field, and had doubtless 
believed that circumstances would keep Hamil- 
ton silent. He winced terribly when Hamilton 
rushed at him and publicly denoimced him as 
the supporter of a journal devoted to attacks on 
the government, whose editor he provided for 
by public office. He smarted under the lash of 
a practiced hand, which depicted him as a secret 
intriguer against the treasury measures, which 
demolished his charges and laid bare all the 
operations of the financial . policy, with great 
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consequent credit to its autiior. For tbe time 
being the '^ National Gu2sette '' was crippled and 
the secretary of state humiliated ; but for this 
poor reward Hamilton had deeply grieved and 
troubled the President, who had watched the 
well-directed shafts go home, and who keenly 
felt the injury to the government and to the 
coimtry of such a quarrel, so conducted, and 
between men occupying such positions. Wash« 
ington remonstrated with both by letter, and 
the replies bring the two secretaries into strong 
contrast. Hamilton's letter was brief, direct, 
and manly. He said little about his antagonist, 
avowed his right to defend himself, and pro- 
mised to do all in his power to keep the peace 
and hold the administration together. Jeffer- 
son's answer was long and tortuous. He de- 
fended himself elaborately against Hamilton's 
published attacks with a kind of wail in his 
tone which showed that he had been hurt ; but 
he devoted most of his reply to Washington's 
request for harmony to venomous and bitter 
abuse of his colleague. As a practical result 
of all this, Hamilton stopped his attacks, while 
Jefferson opened fresh trenches in a new direc 
tion. 

When Congress came together, Hamilton in- 
troduced a series of measures looking to the 
speedy redemption of the debt. One was to 
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insure the maintenanoe of tiie sinking fund, and 
provide for outstanding certificates; another, 
to borrow money at a lower rate of interest; 
and a third, to levy taxes to buy up the six per 
cents as rapidly as possible. By the strenu- 
ous efforts of the opposition, the last two were 
defeated ; the proposition for new taxes, some 
of which fell upon the planters who were ac- 
customed to raise revenue in the North, being 
particularly distasteful. Thus it was that the 
party which denounced the debt, and accused 
Hamilton of using it corruptly, met his pro- 
posal to take all possible reasonable steps for 
its redemption, and, having done themselves all 
they could to render it permanent, they yet 
continued to assail tiie secretary for that very 
design. 

But all this was the mere disingenuousness 
of party warfare. The next assault planned by 
Jefferson and Madison was a much more seri- 
ous affair. It aimed at the personal ruin of the 
secretary, and was intended to drive him from 
the cabinet and prove him guilty of corrup- 
tion. The attack was headed by Giles, a rough, 
brazen, loud-voiced Virginian, fit for any bad 
work, no matter how desperate. First, accoimts 
of one foreign loan were called for, then of all ; 
then, when it appeared that two loans had been 
consolidated for which there was but doubtful 
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authority in law, and while Jefferson was in* 
sinuating to Washington that Hamilton had 
used these loans corruptly to aid the bank» 
there came a string of resolutions calculated 
to lay bare every operation of the treasury, 
Jefferson and Madison in this business made 
the great mistake of not knowing their man be- 
fore they fell upon him. They probably had 
little real doubt of Hamilton's integrity, but 
they thought he would find it difficult to de- 
monstrate it by figures, — they thought that 
in all these complicated finances there might 
be errors susceptible of distortion which would 
cause them to be misconstrued, and, above all, 
they hoped that Hamilton would be so harassed 
that he would leave the cabinet. They reck- 
oned without their host. Hamilton was not 
only a man of spotless integrity in his vast 
financial transactions, but he was essentially a 
figfhtine man. When danger of this sort came 
«^n iL, his head became clearer and his nerve 
greater than before. He was no longer the 
party leader writing anonymously in " Fenno's 
Gazette : " he was the great minister, called 
upon without warning to defend himself, his 
honor, his office, and his department. Now his 
genius for organization told in the readiness with 
which, under his system, everything could b« 
»»ountedfor. Be^rt ^ ^t poured in 
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npon Congress until every operation of the trei^ 
miry was displayed to the public eye so plainly 
that he who ran might read. Those who had 
undertaken this ill-starred business would fain 
have adjourned and left it all unsettled. But 
Hamilton was too quick for them, and before 
the session dosed everything had been exposed 
to the public gaze. The Federalists rejoiced, and 
eagerly pressed their advantage. Giles intro- 
duced resolutions of censure, and the Federalists 
forced a vote on all of them. Poor Madison, 
who was preeminentiy a man of peace, but who 
had been dragged into this as he was into all 
his great mistakes by others, had no escape. 
He was compelled to go on record in favor of 
the resolutions in a minority so small that it 
Was at once ludicrous and humiliating when 
contrasted with the grandeur of the prepara- 
tion and the violence of the abusive declamation 
which had accompanied the whole proceeding. 

We know that the efforts made by Hamil« 
ton to accomplish this feat told severely on his 
health, and the event is one of the most impor- 
tant in his career, because it brought out so 
strongly the salient features of his mind and 
character. Hamilton could organize and disci« 
pline bodies of men both in war and politics, 
but he was not a party manager. He could 
marshal his forces in debate as he marshaled 
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his arg^nments ; he could lay out a policy and 
give directions to lus lieutenants, but he could 
not deal with the rank and file. With his 
party behind him, he could lead; but others 
must manage the forces. With the same over- 
whelming impetuosity with which he charged the 
Yorktown redoubt, he now rushed upon Giles 
and upon those who moved the wires which 
made Giles dance. In the dash of the onset we 
see the vehement energy and strong passionate 
nature of Hamilton toiling day and night, until 
the color left his cheeks, that he might compel 
an issue before Congress adjourned. Yet in all 
this hot enthusiasm and defiance comes out the 
clear, cold, penetrating intellect which without 
an angry word cotdd draw out schedules and 
balances and accounts, a long array of silent 
and convincing figures, and nothing else. When 
at last the conflict was over, and he had routed 
his opponents and stood flushed with victory, 
it is no wonder that the party chiefs gathered 
round him with a zealous devotion. The people 
saw that Hamilton had triumphed ; that he had 
been right and his enemies wrong; that he had 
been clean and above reproach. But these long 
columns of figures did not appeal to the popular 
imagination, and the masses did not appreciate 
the magnitude of the battle which had been 
waged. The leaders in Congress and elsewhere 
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saw all this, and it was with them that Ham* 
ilton stood highest then and always. There 
was probably no one, however, who appreciated 
the situation so keenly as Jefferson. The most 
desperate assault possible had been disastrously 
repulsed. Hamilton was higher than ever in 
the public esteem, stronger than ever in the 
estimation of his party, now rendered more ag- 
gressive and active than before. He cotdd not 
be driven from the cabinet. Direct attacks 
npon him had clearly failed, and Jefferson made 
no effort to take up the shivered lance, which he 
had placed in another hand to use in the open 
lists. It only remained to stay in the cabinet 
and there contend with Hamilton for supremacy 
in guiding the course of the government and 
winning the confidence and trust of Washington. 



CHAPTER Vin 

FOBEION BELATIONS AND THE MAINTENAKOB 
OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE GOYEBNMENT 

I DO not propose to deal here with the ques* 
tion of the foreign relations of the United States 
at this period, for the subject is one of the 
broadest scope, and fit only for a general history 
in the most comprehensive sense of the term. 
It was at this time that the foundation of the 
so-called Monroe doctrine was laid by Washing- 
ton's proclamation of neutrality, which marked 
out the true foreign policy of the United States 
by declaring that this republic of the New World 
would hold itself aloof from the struggles of 
Europe. The policy thus laid down was one 
of the great comer-stones placed by the wisdom 
of Washington's administration, and upon which 
the fabric of national greatness was founded. 
To convert the doctrine of the neutrality pro- 
clamation into a guiding and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the state was the work of more than 
a quarter of a century, and upon our foreign 
relations during that period the history of the 
country turned. When they first come into 
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prominence during Washington's first term, they 
mark the beginning of an important phase of 
our development. Between the proclamation 
of neutrality and the close of the war of 1812, 
this coimtry adjusted its position among the 
nations of the earth, settled its foreign rela- 
tions which then drew the political lines in the 
United States, and on which the fate of our 
parties himg, and completed the work of the 
Eevolution by breaking the fetters of political 
thought as the war had severed the political 
bonds. In a word, for many years after the 
neutrality proclamation, the country was en- 
gaged in changing its ideas from those of colo- 
nies to those of a nation, and in struggling to 
make itself as independent mentally as it was 
politically. Into this broad and inviting field it 
is no part of my purpose to enter. My object 
is merely to show the place in it which Hamil- 
ton occupied, his opinions as U/^6ut foreign 
relations, and the part he took in shaping our 
foreign policy. Above all, I wish to depict his 
attitude in regard to the French Eevolution, 
which convulsed the minds of men throughout 
the civilized world far beyond its own borders, 
far beyond the regions even where its armies 
penetrated, and of which it may be truthfully 
said that Hamilton was one of the most illustri* 
ons victims both in his life and in his death* 
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In March, 1789, our situation in regard to 
foreign nations was anything but enviable. 
England, with iU - concealed hatred, held the 
Western posts, and refused, on account of the 
unpaid debts of British subjects, to indemnify 
us for the slaves which had been carried off 
during the war. She flouted our ministers, re- 
fused to send a representative to this country, 
and strove in every possible way to injure our 
commerce, of which she had so lately enjoyed 
a monopoly. Our relations with the mother 
country were, in short, as strained and mutually 
offensive as possible. With France, toward 
whom we felt as a people a sincere gratitode, 
they were hardly more favorable. Jefferson had 
failed to obtain from that country any better 
commercial treatment than was accorded by 
England. With Spain there was a chronic quar- 
rel, and a dark cloud of war and aggression 
hung over the valley of the Mississippi. Ham- 
ilton felt that the first steps toward placing the 
United States in the position which they ought 
to occupy were the restoration of their credit and 
reputation, and the display of order, strength, 
and resources which this involved. He rightij:, 
believed that success and stability would do 
more than anything else to compel the respect 
and consideration of the rest of the world. So 
far as the various nations were concerned, while 
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BB an indiyidual citizen he was inclined by his 
feelings toward France, as a statesman he clearly 
saw that all nations must be treated alike ; that, 
owing to her geographical situation, America 
had no such things as natural alliances and 
enmities, but that at the same time on commer^ 
oial grounds friendly relations with England 
were vastly more important than with any other 
nation of the earth. With England, too, the 
objects at which Hamilton aimed would count 
for more than anything else. Whatever incon* 
sistencies England may have been guilty of, she 
has never swerved in civility and respect for 
success, strength, and wealth, and this Hamilton 
well knew. But he did not reckon on this alone. 
In his report on manufactures a cardinal prin- 
iple was that of retaliation, and the hand he 
meant thus to force was the hand of England. 
At the same time he regarded the efforts to dis- 
criminate between the various nations, that is, 
in favor of France and against England, on the 
ground of gratitude to the one and hatred to 
the other, as wholly false in principle. Such a 
course would surely lead to further disagree- 
ments with the latter; and the object of the 
\United States was not to indulge in sentiment, 
but to build up its national greatness and grow 
rich by its commerce. To treat all nations as 
tfiey treated us, and to bury the past, which 
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shduld not be allowed to hamper the new gov* 
ernment, was Hamilton's theory. He had no 
attachment to England, but rather the contrary. 
He admired the British constitution as the best 
system of free government in existence ; like all 
his fellow citizens, he had been nurtured amid 
the English traditions of law and government, 
and he had no question that English principles 
in respect to law and government were, with 
proper modifications, best suited to the United 
States. Toward France he felt both affection 
and gratitude, and in that country were many 
tried^d loved friends and compSons in arJ. 
But he wished the new republic to lay aside all 
sentiment and prejudice as well as all inconven* 
lent memories, and to start fair and free with 
a view only to her own interests, jmd a general 
determination to treat all nations alike if they 
all behaved equally well ; to have no alliances, 
no friendships, and no enmities, but to cut loose 
from all complications and aim only at success. 

Hamilton's theory as exemplified in the finan- 
cial policy worked well. Evidences of respect 
abroad began to multiply. Washington, through 
Gouverneur Morris, sounded England in regard 
to the renewal of diplomatic relations, which 
had been practically severed since the day when 
John Adams had been driven away from St. 
James by a stupid insolence which England 
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hfts always been fond of displaying toward tliia 
oountry, and wldoh has cost her, first and last, 
many bitter lessons. The result of Washing- 
ton's experiment, backed by the rapidly grow- 
ing prosperity of the country and the increa-ing 
stability of the government, was the appoint- 
ment of a minister to the United States in the 
person of Mr. George Hammond. This gentle- 
man was empowered to begin negotiations for a 
commercial treaty, but could conclude nothing. 
The reestablishment of commercial relations on 
a basis something like reciprocity was still dis- 
tant enough, but nevertheless a good deal had 
been gained by the mere renewal of diplomatic 
intercourse. Hammond's negotiations were not 
very fruitful, but they went on pretty steadily, 
and Hamilton took a considerable share in them 
from time to time, more, it must be confessed, 
than strictly belonged to him as secretary of the 
treasury. The truth was that Hamilton had a 
policy for the new government in every direc- 
tion as well defined as in financial affairs, and 
he strove to put each and all into effect. He 
could not rid himself of the idea that he was 
really the prime minister, a notion encouraged 
by the way in which Congress had thrown all 
sorts of questions into his hands for decision. 
Moreover, his schemes deserved and won the 
confidence of Washington ; and the result was 
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that Jefferson, entirely innocent of deamsut, 
sharply defined plans and policies, and waiting 
to be guided by events, found himself, much 
oftener than was pleasant, pushed aside, ridden 
over, and, as in the case of Hammond, more or 
less interfered with. 

While the United States were thus making 
their way into the family of nations the French 
Revolution began, and in a few years the newly 
launched ship of the young republic was tossing 
on the waves of the terrible storm which found 
its centre in Paris. The first news of the great 
movement in France was received in this coun- 
try with universal pleasure and delight by men 
of all shades of political belief. As to the bene- 
fits of a free constitution in a country toward 
which we felt so warmly, all persons — the ultra- 
Federalist and the radical opponent of the ad- 
ministration alike — were agreed and had a 
common gratification. But the rapid changes 
rolled on, and one event succeeded another, 
each with terrible logic more dreadful than the 
last, and all hurrying to the worst extremes of 
violence. When reform became revolution, rev- 
olution anarchy, and redress revenge, — when 
hot-blooded killings in the street changed to 
cold-blooded massacre and cowardly murder in 
the prison and the pala<», culminating at last in 
the execution of the king and the daily slaugb^ 
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ter of the guillotine, — then public opinion in 
America shifted. First the timid and suspicious 
began to doubt, then the more cautious began to 
fear, then such men as Washington and Ham- 
ilton lost sympathy with a battle for freedom 
fought in this wise, and the latter rebelled 
against comparing the French Revolution with 
our own, saying, " The one is liberty, the other 
licentiousness." The general enthusiasm with 
which the French Revolution had been greeted 
faded away; but while that conflict became dis- 
tasteful to the mass of the people and an ob- 
ject of suspicion and dislike to the Federalists, 
the revolutionary fever strongly infected certain 
elements which predominated among the ene- 
mies of the administration. As one side headed 
by Washington and Hamilton cooled towards 
France, the other side grew proportionately hot- 
ter in admiration and love for the principles of 
the revolution, just then becoming rather wild 
and uncertain. This widening rift between two 
bodies of public opinion was certain before long 
to breed a party issue. So long as men watched 
events in Paris and came to one conclusion or 
another as a matter of abstract theory, no harm 
was done, but sooner or later these conclusions 
would be brought to the touchstone of practical 
decision, and then the parties which had been 
evoked by the revolution would begin a fierce 
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conflict. Early in April, 1793, the news arrived ^ 
that war had been declared between England 
and France, and that a new minister from the 
terrible republic had reached Charleston. The 
decisive moment had come, and Hamilton sent 
post-haste for Washington, who was at Mount 
Vernon. When the President reached Phila- 
delphia, he found his two secretaries prepared 
to meet the crisis, the gravity of which no mem- 
ber of the administration doubted, but prepared 
to meet it in ways very different and highly 
characteristic of the two men. Jefferson loved 
France and the ideas of the revolution, and he 
hated England; but he also dreaded war and 
had no desire to have the United States drawn 
into hostilities. Under these circumstances he 
was unable to make up his mind as to any defi- 
nite plan. In order therefore to get, if possi- 
ble, an expression of public opinion and thereby 
come to a determination and be rid of responsi- 
bility, he proposed to call Congress at once in 
extra session. It is probable that he saw an 
opportunity to make party capital by the agita- 
tion of this subject in debate, but a summons to 
Congress was at all events the only suggestion 
he had to offer to Washington. 

Hamilton on the other hand cared for neither 
England nor France, except so far as he loathed 
the bloody anarchy of the one and respected the 
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litMJhW^ Mid order of the other. His thoughts 
^m^ ftxfld on the United States, unbiased by a 
iMililliaiit for or against any other nation. For 
1^ United States he dreaded war almost as 
H^ll^ as JefiEerson, but unlike his colleague he 
b^ not the slightest doubt as to the position 
ta be taken at that trying moment, and he had 
tuUy made up his mind as to the true policy to 
be adopted. Hamilton had no desire to shift 
the responsibility of a duty which he conceived 
to belong to the executiye, and which he also 
thought would be far safer in the hands of 
Washington than if it were tossed about in a 
legislatiye body. He had no wish, therefore, to 
have Congress called together ; but he prepared 
a series of questions embodying his views, and 
these he submitted to Washington, who laid 
them before the cabinet. The policy outlined 
by these questions was the maintenance of a 
strong, strict, and genuine neutrality by the 
United States, to which the utmost publicity 
should be given, and then a careful considera- 
tion of our relations with France, in order that 
the past might not be so construed as to en- 
tangle us with the fortunes and conflicts of the 
revolution, and in that way drag us from our 
true position of absolute neutrality and conse- 
quent peace. The first question, as to issuing 
a declaration of neutrality, was carried in the 
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affinnatiye, and the proclamation to that effect 
soon appeared. This was really the central 
point of the whole policy of Washington and 
Hamilton, and was one of the great landmarks 
established by the Federalists for the guidance 
of the republic There is no stronger exam- 
ple of the influence of the Federalists under the 
lead of Washington upon the history of the conn- 
tiy than this famous proclamation, and in no one 
respect did the personality of Hamilton impress 
itself more directly on the future of the United 
States. So little was it understood at the time 
that when thirty years later the same principle, 
in an extended form, was enunciated by Mr. 
Monroe's administration, it was hailed as a new 
doctrine, and incorporated as a leading article 
in the political creed of the United States. 
When adopted and put forth by Washington, 
this truism of to-day was hardly appreciated. 
The colonial spirit, which was the spirit of the 
past, made it seem impossible that the United 
States should be wholly apart from the affairs 
of Europe. The Federalists acted on the prin- 
ciple thus laid down while they held power, 
maintaining a bold and strong neutrality, and 
ready to strike the first nation, no matter which 
it was, that dared infringe it. After the fall 
of the Federalists this doctrine slipped out of 
sight. For a vigorous neutrality, ever on the 
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alert and ready for war, was substituted a timid, 
exasperating policy of peace protected by com- 
mercial warfare. Ten years of bitter political 
conflict, including thrJ years of forei^ war, 
was the result, and by this harsh process the 
colonial spirit was finally exorcised. Then the 
national foreign poUcy, f ormukted, devised, and 
adopted by Washington and Hamilton, was pop- 
nlarly accepted under the administration of 
Monroe. 

The primary question of neutrality was set- 
tled by the proclamation. It then became neces- 
sary to fix the character of this neutrality by 
a careful determination of our attitude towards 
the most aggressive, active, and dangerous of 
the belligerents, — the French republic. The 
second point therefore came on the reception of 
the minister of France, which was settled in the 
affirmative. Then followed a series of perplex- 
ing questions as to receiving the minister with 
or without qualifications, and as to our relations 
to France under existing treaties. Up to this 
point the cabinet had succeeded in reaching an 
agreement, but now they diverged widely. Ham- 
ilton wished it distinctly understood that by re- 
ceiving the French minister the United States 
did not admit that the treaties were now bind- 
ing in their full extent. These treaties pro- 
vided, of course, for the payment of our debt to 
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France, and also for the guarantee of the French 
possessions on this continent, and for a defen- 
sive alliance. Hamilton, who at the outset had 
done his best to expedite payments to the new 
government, had more recently begun to hold 
back. He now said that while there was no 
doubt of the general rule of international law, 
that for treaty purposes the existing government 
was to a foreign nation the same as any pre- 
decessor, yet this rule, like all others, required 
reasonable construction. The change of govern- 
ment in France, he added, was of such a nature 
as to alter every circumstance under which and 
for which the treaties had been made, and there- 
fore the United States had the right to renounce 
them. Moreover, everything was so uncertain 
and shifting in France that to live up to the 
treaties with the present government might in a 
few months amount to a cause of war with its 
successor. Again, the war was not defensive, 
and so Hamilton concluded that all this should 
be plainly stated to the minister, so that he 
might understand that we did not intend to be 
bound by the treaties. Hamilton's construction 
was, at least, that of the French Convention, 
which had just annulled a clause in one of the 
treaties, but it was also the sound and states- 
manlike view. His arguments go to great length, 
and are clear and acute, as usual, but the central 
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idea was as simple as it was wise. The Freneh 
treaties were legacies of the past They were 
colonial in spirit and in fact* The opportunity 
had now come to be rid of them legally and 
fairly. Hamilton's entire policy was to take im« 
mediate advantage of the opportmiity, cut loose 
from these entangling bonds, and thus assume 
in foreign affairs a wholly free and thorouffhly 
national position. Jeffe^n, on the other li<C 
was for a rigid construction of the law of nations 
and for the maintenance of the same close con- 
nection ^th the republic as with the monarchy, 
always barring actual war. 

These contending views, however, and a de- 
cision upon them, were soon pushed aside by 
the appe^ce ^person of Genet, the minister 
himself, who raised a series of difficult and exas- 
perating questions of the most practical kind so 
quickly that there was no time to consider gen- 
eral policies. The administration found enough 
to do in checking Genet's mischief without 
coming to any conclusion as to the qualifica- 
tions with which he should be received, or as 
to the statements which should be made to him 
with reference to the attitude of the United 
States in regard to the treaties. The policy 
of the United States toward France was, indeed, 
settled during these contests with her represen- 
tative, and ultimately according to Hamilton's 
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dootrines, but it was done bit by bit, in sore 
vexation of spirit, and not broadly, comprehen- 
sively, and qtiietly. 

Indeed, from the time when Genet came upon 
the scene, a settlement in the latter fashion was 
out of the question. The new minister was an 
excitable, light-headed Frenchman, maddened 
by the wild ideas of Paris. He rushed from 
one excess to another from the day of his ar- 
rival imtil that on which his successor appeared, 
and he endeavored to raise about him a party 
to overthrow the administration. His first act 
was to fit out privateers at Charleston, and 
thence proceed with a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession northward to Philadelphia. Difficulties 
now gathered thickly about the cabinet. The 
fitting out of privateers and the capture of prizes 
by these privateers, as well as the seizure of 
British vessels within our waters, all leading to 
expostulation and demands for redress on the 
part of the English minister, confronted the 
administration in a constant succession of cases. 
Hamilton, whose policy was not neutrality with 
a covert leaning to one side, but a genuine neu- 
trality treating all alike, took strong ground in 
favor of at once giving up the prize made by 
a French ship of war within our waters. He 
also urged the immediate stoppage, by all the 
force of the government, of the enlistment of sea* 
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men and fitting out of privateers by the French 
in our ports, and the surrender of all prizes of 
such privateers, or, if restoration was impos- 
sible, then compensation on our part to the 
owners wherever we had failed in our duty as 
a neutral. The first point prevailed at oncew 
The third was resisted by Jefferson as too much 
in favor of England, and as amounting to re- 
prisal. For a time decision on this point was 
suspended, but ultimately Hamilton's view re- 
ceived the sanction of Washington. On the 
fitting out of privateers a long struggle ensued 
between the French minister and the adminis- 
tration. Here a privateer would be stopped, 
and there one would escape. Ajnericans were 
arrested and tried for infractions of neutrality 
by enlisting on the French privateers ; and at 
last French consuls, who were undertaking to 
govern in this country as their fellows did in 
the states of Europe bordering on the terrible 
republic, were deposed from office and deprived 
of the right to exercise their functions. This 
fitting out of privateers finally culminated in 
the case of the Little Sarah, sent forth from 
Philadelphia in flagrant contempt of the gov- 
ernment, and beneath the very eyes of the cabi- 
net. Hamilton and Knox urged strongly and 
characteristically the duty of placing a battery 
on one of the islands, and of firing upon the 
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privateer if she attempted to escape. Thanks 
to Jejfferson, however, who believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that Genet had promised not 
to let the vessel go, and who was in a tremor 
at the idea of joining in ^' the combination of 
kings " and getting into war with France, Ham* 
ilton's plan was not carried out, the militia 
were withdrawn, and Genet sent the privateer 
at once to sea. Washington came back in a 
state of indignation, and Jejfferson found him- 
self so thoroughly uncomfortable that he now 
seriously thought of resignation. 

In other quarters G^net was equally active. 
He made a continuous effort to get all the 
money due to France. He anticipated payments 
80 far as he could and then asked for more, and 
almost insisted that he should receive the whole 
amount either in money or provisions. But in 
the domain of the treasury Hamilton was mas- 
ter and unrestrained. Genet's loud demands 
passed idly by. The secretary paid him what 
was due, allowed him a reasonable anticipation, 
and could not be moved to do more. When 
the Frenchman threatened to give notes on the 
United States for what he wanted, in order to 
fit out privateers and illegal armaments in the 
Southwest against Spain, Hamilton gave him to 
understand that he might draw if he so pleased, 
but that his drafts would not be honored* It is 
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fefraihing, amid the bewildering oomplioatioiui 
of that oonf used time, to see the vain beating of 
the Frenchman at the doors of the treasury, and 
Ihe perfect success of Hamilton's cool, unalter- 
able attitude. 

Gbnet, however, made even more trouble for 
the administration in our own politics than he 
did in the management of foreign rehitions. 
The sober and intelligent opinion of the country 
had turned away in disgust from the excesses 
of the French Bevolution, but this opinion was 
•llont and observant, and as yet inactive. On 
the other hand, the thoughtless and careless, 
the rabble in the larger cities, the foreign refn- 
gfdes from England and Ireland, and the more 
violent elements of the opposition were infected 
by the excitement of the French. In contem* 
plating the objects of the movement in Europe, 
tltoy overlooked the terrible means employed, 
and allowed their reason to be confused by the 
nxtravagant jargon of the new republic. The 
noise and enthusiasm were therefore with Grenet. 
Banquets and processions, red caps and demo- 
oratic societies, and the ravings of Freneau and 
Bache in their newspapers, all brought the half- 
orazed Frenchman to believe that the people 
were with him, and that through them he could 
force the government to do his pleasure. This 
agitation became so violent that Hamilton felt 
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it to be necessary to evoke and give a lead to 
the opposite sentiment ; and in the summer of 
1793 he published a series of essays, signed 
^^Pacificus," defending the proclamation and 
the policy of the administration* These papers, 
written in Hamilton's clear, convincing fashion, 
served their purpose of awakening the better 
part of the community to the gravity of the 
situation, and began the work of rallying the 
friends of the government to its active support. 
Calmly but steadily the administration persisted 
in carrying out its poUcy, despite every obsta* 
cle, foreign or domestic, and in the neutrality 
rules of August they laid down the principles 
of Washington and Hamilton as those by which 
they meant to stand, and by which the country 
should be guided in its foreign relations. 

Genet's language and the tone of his letters 
increased continually in violence, and became 
at last so intolerable that the cabinet agreed to 
send his correspondence to Paris and ask for 
his recall. It was also resolved to furnish him 
with copies of this correspondence and of the 
demand for recall. Jefferson, whose private 
intercourse with Genet had been very different 
from his official attitude, warmly opposed this 
disclosure, fearing that it would lead to an 
outbreak. Hamilton, on the contrary, with all 
his fighting qualities now thoroughly aroused. 
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wanted to go mach farther. He wished in the 
first place that the recall should be made in 
sharp and peremptory terms. He advocated, 
also, the immediate publication of all the cor« 
respondenoe, and a direct wpposl to the peo- 
pie. To thU proposition Washington inolmed. 
but Jefferson succeeded in defeating it* Genet, 
however, soon made the appeal himself, by pub- 
lishing a letter which raised a direct issue be- 
tween the Flresident and himself. The tide of 
public sentiment now turned strongly. The rul- 
ing elements in the community came forward, 
the administration found itself supported, the 
armaments in the West were checked, and the 
French consuls brought to terms or deposed. 
Again Hamilton and Washington wished to go 
farther and suspend Genet from the exercise 
of his functions, and again Jefferson checked 
and prevented decisive action. The result was 
that Genet went on for a few months longer in- 
sulting our government, and doing a good work 
in stimulating the public resentment against 
France, but his power for mischief ended when 
he appealed to the people against Washington. 

Hamilton's course in all these complications 
is highly characteristic. After carefully watch- 
ing events in Europe, he advocated, when war 
was declared, a sharply defined and strict neu- 
trality, and then a firm but cautious severance 
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of all the entangling bonds which held us to 
France. But when Genet appeared with insults 
and aggressions, instead of negotiations and dis- 
cussions, Hamilton, while still urging the rigid 
enforcement of a genuine neutrality, wished to 
lay aside diplomacy with the French minister, 
and rebuke him openly and severely. He had, 
moreover, no desire for the assistance of Con- 
gress, but preferred to have the Executive deal 
with the whole matter and meet every compli- 
cation as it arose. Jefferson acted simply as a 
drag on the policy of his colleague, which, never- 
theless, finally prevailed at every point ; and it 
is perhaps in some degree due to the opposition i 
of the secretary of state that the administration ; 
came through all these trials so successfully. ( 
Washington sympathized with Hamilton's views 
and ultimately gave his approval to them alL 
When Washington was angry, — as he was on 
one or two occasions in this eventful summer, — « 
he was to the full as combative as Hamilton* 
It is very conceivable that there were moments 
when they might have moved too fast and struck 
too hard, if it had not been for the persevering 
resistance of Jefferson. But, however this may 
have been, the policy of a strong and impartial 
neutrality triumphed and was put in practice. 
At every step the two secretaries went farther 
apart, the one pushing on the suoeessfnl policyt 
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ihe other holding back, clinging to the French 
treaties, and professing that everything, neutral- 
ity and all, depended on the sanction of Congress. 
The summoning of that body was another point 
on which Jefferson had suffered defeat, and all 
this, joined to the false position in which he was 
placed, by holding one langnage officially, and 
another privately to Genet, by taking one atti- 
tude with his party friends and another in the 
cabinet, led to his resignation, which he with 
reluctance deferred until the assembling of Con- 
gress. 

When that body came together, the wisdom 
of not calling it before was plainly manifest. 
Genet had succeeded in one thing. He had 
created a party issue, and had given a definite 
object to the motley masses of the opposition. 
The financial policy dropped out of sight, and 
the now united opponents of the administration 
fell with a swoop upon our foreign relations. 
Everything conspired to help them. While our 
government was trying to preserve neutrality 
and keep the country out of the current of the 
French Eevolution, Great Britain had begun 
that course of arrogant, aggressive interference 
with our commerce which was perhaps the 
stupidest blunder she made in her protracted 
struggle with France, and which continued until 
it produced war in 1812. This conduct gavo 
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tiie opposition precisely the handle they wanted. 
Then, too, Jefferson was enabled, just before he 
left office, to map out the course to be pursued 
by sending in to Congress all his correspondence 
with Genet and Hammond, and a report on our 
commerce which indicated that policy of com« 
mercial warfare destined in later years to be« 
come such a curse to the country. Hamilton, 
who appreciated the party purposes to be gained 
by this, opposed the transmission of the Ham- 
mond correspondence; but Washington, who 
always rose above party, rightly decided that 
everything must go in. 

In his dealings with Genet, Jefferson had been 
under the supervision of the cabinet, and hia 
work was therefore spirited and strong, while 
with Hammond he needed no incentive to take 
a bold attitude. The correspondence therefore, 
as a whole, was vigorous in tone, and having all 
the ability for which Jefferson was conspicuous 
in letter-writing, deserves a high rank among 
our state papers. Invigorated by their leader's 
success, the opposition at once took up the line 
he had marked out in his commercial report, -^ 
which was by no means a very able document, 
— and Madison introduced resolutions to estab* 
lish duties against nations not in treaty with us. 
Hamilton knew that the more eminent leaders 
on his side would meet this question in iheir 
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own way, but this did not content him. He 
oould not reply to Madison personally, but he 
determined to do it through the mouth of an- 
other. He therefore equipped his friend, Mr. 
Smith of South Carolina, with a speech, and 
in this way met Madison at the outset of the 
imdertahing. Smith's reply, thus provided, was 
strong and effective. The secretary lifted the 
question at once out of the confusion of for- 
eign j)olitics, and placed it on purely commercial 
grounds, arguing against the resolution on his 
constant principles that in trade this country 
should know neither friend nor enemy, but be 
governed wholly by its interests. The argu- 
ment was unanswerable, but the House passed 
the resolution against which it was directed. 
To the second resolution Nicholas offered an 
amendment, naming England as the object of 
the hostile discrimination; but his own party 
was not ripe for this step, and the whole matter 
was postponed. Then came a fresh and worse 
aggression on the part of England in the form 
of an order in council to seize all vessels loaded 
with French produce. As ready to resent at- 
tack from one quarter as from another, Hamil- 
ton declared this order an outrage, and urged 
the fortification of the seaports and the imme- 
diate raising of troops. The Federalists in the 
House, adhering like their leaders to the doo* 
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trines laid down by Washington, sprang forward 
with strong measures for an army, a navy, and 
an embargo, in order to prepare the country for 
war, which seemed indeed close at hand. The 
opposition, always prodigal heretofore of brave 
words, now held back, and stoutly resisted prac- 
tical fighting measures, opposing particularly 
the bill to establish a navy, which subsequently 
became law. They were ready enough for party 
purposes to declaim against England, to talk 
war and yet keep the peace. They were quite 
prepared to sequestrate debts, — a piece of swin- 
dling denounced by Hamilton, — and be as of- 
fensive as possible to England, but they were 
not half so ready to fight with their kinsmen as 
were the ^* British " Federalists. It was plain 
that the country was drifting rapidly into war, 
which Washington saw clearly would be most 
perilous to the fortunes of the young nation. 
Hamilton's idea of a special mission to England 
met, therefore, with the warm approval of Wash- 
ington, who at once turned to his secretary of 
the treasury as the fittest man for this deli- 
cate and important task, an opinion in which he 
was fully sustained by the Federalist leaders. 
But the Virginia party, headed by Madison and 
Monroe, greatly alarmed at the prospect of this 
appointment, made an active and bitter resist* 
ance. Washington, anxious above aU things for 
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the suooess of the mission, and in order to pre- 
vent the country from being torn with faction in 
the face of these foreign troubles, gave up his 
first choice and sent Jay, at the urgent recom- 
mendation of Hamilton himself. The opposi- 
tion in the Senate was bitter, but the nomi- 
nation was confirmed; and Jay's instructions, 
drawn in outline by Hamilton, were toned down 
and then adopted by the cabinet. There are few 
acts in our history which show greater force, 
courage, and address than were displayed by 
Washington and Hamilton in carrying through 
this appointment despite every obstacle and the 
most determined opposition which, even while it 
acquiesced in the selection of the envoy, sought 
by every means to hamper him and precipi- 
tate war. Under the circumstances it must be 
admitted that Washington was judicious. Yet 
Hamilton woidd undoubtedly have made a bet- 
ter treaty, and one more satisfactory to the 
coimtry than that obtained by Jay. With all 
the senseless clamor about his British sympa- 
thies, Hamilton woidd have aimed to get as 
much as possible from England by taking a 
high tone in the negotiation. This was shown 
/ by his draft of instructions, which were modified 
' by the cabinet, in the direction of greater conces- 
sions to the English demands. He appreciated 
entirely as any one the necessity of peace^ 
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and had plenty of tact and address, but he was 
far firmer, bolder, and more audacious than Jay, 
and these were the very qualities which were 
needed. The Jeffersonians were justly alarmed. 
If Hamilton made a successful treaty he would 
be stronger and more popular than ever, and 
it would all redound to the credit of his party 
and to his own dreaded influence. If, on the 
other hand, he should make a treaty which con- 
ceded much to England, he would probably force 
it through the Senate, and we should then be 
closer to England and farther than ever from 
France. With these views the outcry against 
Hamilton was started. It may well be doubted 
whether by the most virulent resistance the op* 
position could have done much harm, but it was 
possible that they might, and therefore Wash- 
ington prudently decided as he did. At all 
events, the appointment of Jay, a more concil- 
iatory policy on the part of England, and the 
appearance of Fauchet to take Genet's place, 
brought an interval of calm in our foreign di£B- 
culties, and permitted the administration to con- 
gratulate itself on the skill with which it had 
steered through the perils and complications of 
the past six months. 

We have already seen the tendency of Ham« 
ilton in mind and temperament to distrust a 
pure democracy, and to have faith only in a 
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strong goyemment and in the inflaence and 
power of the upper classes, even if those classes 
did not find, a9 he thought they should, direct 
recognition in the Constitution. This tendency 
was turned into settled conviction as a matter 
of general principle by the spectacle presented 
to his observation in Paris. When the matter, 
however, was brought directly home to him by 
Grenet, by the popular support of France, and 
by the wild talk of the opposition press aad 
speakers, Hamilton passed rapidly from the gen- 
eral to the particular, and began to believe not 
only that pure democracy was abstractly peril- 
ous, but that there were in this country, as in 
France, elements which considered democracy 
and anarchy as convertible terms, and were bent 
on producing the latter. 

In what he called the *^ political putrefaction'' 
of Pennsylvania, and in the disturbances of the 
western region of that State, Hamilton found, 
as he thought, a practical manifestation of the 
justice of his views as to the dangerous elements 
in our population. At last, too, the time had 
come when a pacific policy towards the malcon- 
tents was plainly impossible, and Hamilton was 
allowed to deal with what he deemed the ele- 
ments of anarchy as he thought they should be 
dealt with, for it is unnecessary to say that Ham« 
ilton, for this contingency also, had a policy. 
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obvious and simple enongh, it may be admitted, 
but still well-defined and thorough in details. 
The trouble had, in truth, been for some years 
coming to a head. The only serious criticism 
of Hamilton's financial policy is that it was 
too strong, that it strain^ the new fabric too 
severely, and this criticism always seeks proof 
in the excise law, which had been rendered ne- 
cessary by the assumption of the state debts. 
Apart from the unanswerable economic argu- 
ments in favor of taxing spirits, Hamilton be- ^ 
lieved that unless the government could enact ^ 
and enforce such a proper law the system of the 
Constitution was really worthless. The need of 
revenue carried the Excise Bill through Con- 
gress, in 1791, despite much bitter opposition. 
Its passage was the signal for the inmiediate 
display of a lawless and riotous temper in west- 
em Pennsylvania, where the manufacture of 
whiskey was chiefly carried on, and thence it 
spread rapidly through the similar regions of 
Virginia and North Carolina. At the next ses- 
sion, amendments perfected and modified the 
obnoxious law, while Hamilton devised every 

sible. 

Still the disorders went on, until in the sum* 
mer of 1792 they reached such a point that 
Hamilton, tired of the dilatory and ineffective 
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processes of law, thought the moment had come 
for the direct and decisive application of force. 
Washington, however, was not ready for ex« 
treme measures, and so Hamilton drafted a 
proclamation, which Washington sent to Jeffer- 
son, who countersigned it, deckring privatelj 
that he wholly disapproved it. The proclama- 
tion and Washington's journey through the 
South had a good effect, and the disorder sub- 
sided in Virginia and North Carolina. But 
in Pennsylvania the state of affairs continued 
to grow steadily worse, and the opposition to 
HamUton's vigorous attempts to enforce the 
law grew more violent. Finally, Congi*ess gave 
the executive additional powers, which were 
sorely needed, but their exercise was the sig- 
nal for armed resistance to the officers of the 
United States. From gross and brutal out- 
rages upon property and persons, the insurgents 
passed to open defiance of the law. The United 
States mail was stopped, large bodies of armed 
men gathered, and the speeches and publica- 
tions of the leaders proclaimed the overthrow 
of the government. The emergency had come 
and Washington met it, as he did every crisis, 
calmly, firmly, and successfully. Hamilton was 
at his side, ready with every detail. He had 
carefully and characteristically estimated the 
number of men capable of bearing arms in the 
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insurgent counties, and knew precisely how 
many troops would be needed. The States re- 
sponded to the call of the President, and with 
fifteen thousand men the adndnistration faced 
the incipient rebellion. 

Hamilton, after his own energetic fashion, 
wanted to serve as an officer, but finding this 
impracticable accompanied Washington and the 
army, and later went on without the President 
in general superintendence of the operations. 
It was his policy, and he was determined to 
carry it through even at the point of the bay- 
onet, if the ordinary machinery of the law 
proved powerless. An attempt at negotiation 
was made by the frightened and more cautious 
among the leaders of the insurrection. The 
government readily gave them this last chance, 
but the conference came to nothing, and the 
army moved forward and spread through the 
disaffected region. Then the insurrection faded 
helplessly and bloodlessly away. It disappeared 
not only completely, but ridiculously and with 
humiliation to the vanquished. Grradually the 
disaffected came in and submitted, and were 
treated with the leniency which is so strong 
a trait in the American character. Hamilton 
himself showed a forbearance not a little re- 
markable in a man of his bold and imperious 
ftature. But he was too wise to seek punishF 
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ment or revenge. He had triamphed. 
policy was vindicated. It had not been too 
strong for the government, but had shown, on 
the contrary, the force and vitality of the new 
system. The power put forth had been sim* 
ply overwhelming, and insurrection had been 
crushed without leaving any memory of blood- 
ahed to rankle in the hearts of the people. The 
financial policy had in truth converted the sys- 
tem of the Constitution into a living, vigorous 
organism, and the unshrinking exercise of f orc9 
by the administration, which was wholly due to 
Washington and Hamilton, brought to the gov- 
ernment new strength, vigor, and respect. The 
suppression of the ^* whiskey rebellion" had 
shown the government to be capable of main- 
taining itself against armed resistance. The 
lesson of Shays rebellion had not been wasted, 
and the contrast thus ajfforded between the gov- 
ernment of the confederacy and that of the Con- 
stitution was the crown of the masterly domestic 
policy which had been begun by the first report 
on the public credit. 

When Congress came together the victory 
of the administration was apparent in the en- 
feebled action of the opposition, and the Feder- 
alists were not slow to take advantage of it. 
Among Genet's legacies, and by far the most 
objectionable, were the Democratic societiesi 
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SO called, modeled on the famous ^^ clubs" of 
Paris. They were worthless, noisy assemblages, 
given to useless agitation. Hamilton, perhaps, 
saw in them the same capabilities for mischief, 
the same anarchical tendencies, as in their Par- 
isian prototypes, but both he and Washington 
and the Federalists generally considered them 
dangerous, obnoxious, and by their clamorous 
folly largely responsible for the outbreaks in 
Pennsylvania. Washington, therefore, strongly 
sustained by Hamilton, smote them with all 
the force of his rarely used personal influence 
and popularity. He denounced them in his 
message ; the Senate supported him, and after 
a heated debate in the House the opposition, 
despite their majority, were imable to protect 
their b^ved associations. The blow, sharply 
struck and well calculated in point of time, was 
decisive. The societies withered away, and Ge- 
net's work was at an end. This closed the first 
chapter in the history of the struggles growing 
out of the French Revolution. The administra- 
tion had come through this period of trial with 
perfect success. Neutrality had been estab« 
Hshed and maintained, the wild sympathy with 
France had been checked and discredited, do- 
mestic insurrection had been put down, and na- 
tionality had been advanced and strengthened 
beyond all former expectations. 
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At the session of Congress in the preyious 
year, when the opposition were throwing them< 
selves upon our foreign relations, delighted to 
abandon the financial questions where they had 
Buffered such defeat, Hamilton, with the fixed 
purpose that the attacks upon his character 
should not rest where they were, demanded fur- 
ther investigation. The most searching scru- 
tiny was of no avail, and the opposition were 
more than ever disgusted with their mistake. 
After the lapse of another year Hamilton put 
the finishing touch to the funding system by a 
comprehensive scheme for the redemption of the 
entire debt. While this measure was on its pas- 
sage, and after the galling results to the oppo- 
sition of their investigation were well known, he 
laid down his office and retired from pubUc life. 
He had been for some time contemplatiug this 
step, which had become imperative on account 
of his private affairs, and of the absolute need 
of an increased income to provide for his large 
family. He had been in office for nearly six 
years, and his work was done, his opinions and 
his personality were indelibly impressed upon 
our frame of government and upon our political 
development. We look in vain for a man who, 
in an equal space of time, has produced such 
direct and lasting effects upon our institutions 
and history. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE JAY TREATY AND THE ADAMS ADMmi0L 

TBATION 

If anything could have kept Hamilton in the 
cabinet it would have been a knowledge of the 
crisis which was to arise upon the reception of 
the Jay treaty. He was, of course, well aware 
of the fierce opposition excited by the creation of 
the mission ; he knew of the pubUc meetings, 
of the ravings of extreme Democrats, both in 
the newspapers and on the platform, and of the 
burnings in effigy of the excellent and eminent 
ambassador. But he regarded all these things 
as temporary ebullitions, which, as he foresaw^ 
died away into quiet while Jay was carrying on 
his negotiations with Lord Grenville. HamiU 
ton perceived, too, that, apart from the outward 
manifestations, there was a profound interest in 
the result of Jay's mission, and that there would 
be a party conflict over its ratification. At 
the same time he certainly did not anticipate 
that such a shock would be produced as that 
which actually occurred when the contents of 
the treaty became known. But then Hamilton 
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did not expect such a result from the special 
mission. Bumor, speaking to us in the person 
of Jefferson, says that Hamilton called it an 
** old woman's treaty " when he first read it. To 
his penetrating mind and bold, dashing temper- 
ament, it may well have seemed that such an 
epithet was just. The treaty was certainly not 
such a one as he himself would have made. 
Bu^ he was called upon to deal with it as it 
stood, and on the broad ground of whether it 
should be accepted with all its defects, or re- 
jected in favor of almost certain war. 

The treaty went to the Senate, was ratified 
there, except the highly objectionable prohibi- 
tory clause in the twelftii article, and then 
went back to the President for final decision. 
Through the closed doors of the Senate the 
treaty slipped out, and was soon public pro- 
perty. When it became known, there was 
an outburst of popular indignation which has 
hardly ever been equaled in the history of the 
country. The wrath excited was partly justifi- 
able, for some of the stipulations were far from 
what had been reasonably expected, and the 
fire was assiduously fanned by the partisans of 
France. The people judged hastily, and, in 
large measure, without reflection. The tempest 
swept through the country, accompanied with 
violent denunciation, insults to the British flag^ 
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rioting, burning in effigy, and every species of 
wild disorder ; even the sturdy Federalist States 
of New England were swept from their mo<N> 
ings, and joined in the general outcry. 

In the midst of all the hurly-burly stood 
Washington, calm, watchful, imterrified, mak- 
ing up his mind silently, and vntix ^ truth only 
for his guide." Here and there a few of the 
coolest and wisest among the Federalists saw 
the necessity of ratification and of standing by 
the President, and with their accustomed bold- 
ness and ability they faced the apparently 
hopeless odds arrayed against them. Foremost 
among them was Hamilton, ever present where 
the fray was thickest, and always first to come 
forward when a fight, especially if it was a 
desperate one, was in progress. He appeared 
at a great public meeting in New York to en- 
deavor to check the raging opposition by fair 
discussion. Debate then and there was out of 
the question. Persuasive eloquence had for the 
moment lost its charm, and when Hamilton be- 
gan to speak he was howled down and assailed 
with a volley of stones, one of which struck 
him on the forehead. With perfect coolness 
he said, ^^ If you use such striking argnmients, 
I must retire/' and ^ttdrew iJJTZnt^ 
which at the moment was hopeless. But he 
retreated only to enter another field. Foof 
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days after he had been stoned appeared the first ^ 
number of the series of essays signed ** Camil- 
lnS|'^ in defense of the treaty, in favor of the 
neutrality and peace policy, and in support of 
the administration. 

These essays continued to appear for a year, 
and until the weight of public opinion was once 
more on the side of their author. ^^ Gamillus ** 
was singularly effective, and the best proof of 
his power came from his adversaries. Jeffer- 
son was particularly disturbed. He felt very 
keenly the truth of Burr's remark, that any one 
who put himself on paper with Hamilton was 
lost. At the same time he was willing and 
even anxious that some one else should run the 
risk of wreck in a conflict with ^^ the Colossus 
of the Federalists," and he therefore urged the 
unattractive duty upon Madison. That gentle- 
man, however, had as little stomach for the 
fight as his chief, and prudently held back. 
Others less able and less wary than their lead- 
ers entered the field with replies of various 
merit and various classical signatures, and were 
beaten and driven off. Whatever may be said 
of Hamilton in other respects, in political con- 
troversy, in the art of moulding, creating, and 
controlling public opinion by discussion and 
debate in the newspapers, he stood absolutely 
without a rival. Beady, persuasive, transparent 
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in reasoning, and formidable in retort, he never 
failed, when he took up his pen, to create a 
profound impression or to sway the minds of 
thinking men, and he never, except in the 
^^ Federalist,*' worked under greater difficulties 
nor with greater success than when he entered 
the lists as ^^ Gamillus." 

But when Hamilton first began to write the 
clouds had gathered thick and black ; it seemed 
as if the popular rage would infallibly lead to 
war, and, in order to make the position of the 
President still more difficult, England, with her 
customary stupidity, seized that moment to re- 
new the obnoxious provision order. This gave 
pain even to those most anxious for peace. To 
Hamilton it seemed intolerable ; to Washington 
hardly to be endured. Outraged by the nation 
with which he was seeking to make peace, with 
his own party demoralized and hushed, and 
with the opposition in full cry urging on the 
popular clamor, the President faced the great 
question. With that high, serene, silent cour« 
age which he always showed, whetiier in the 
shock of unsuccessful battle or in the din of 
hostile politics, Washington deliberated. He 
would do his duty, — that was a matter of 
course. As to what that duty was, he felt 
but little doubt. But with the almost painful 
sense of justice and responsibility which always 
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characterized him, Washington wished ta know 
all sides. He consulted but few persons^ and 
among those few Hamilton was first, as much 
so as if he had never left the cabinet. Hunil« 
ton on his side responded as fully and zealously 
as if he were still the President's secretary. He 
inclined to an attempt for further negotiation, 
and advised a refusal to exchange ratifications 
unless the provision order should be rescinded. 
On the general principle that the treaty, which 
meant peace on honorable if not on advanta- 
geous terms, was better than war, he sympathized 
with Washington. At Washington's request he 
drew up a summary of the arguments on both 
sides with that clearness in appreciating all 
points in a case which made him such a valued 
adviser to a man summoned to give a grave de- 
cision. He was disposed, on the whole, to be 
rather more aggressive and less sacrificing than 
Washington, as was natural to his temperament, 
but when the President finally acted, ratified 
the treaty, and sent it to England with a sharp 
remonstrance against the provision order. Ham- 
ilton fully sustained him. In all the struggle 
which followed in repelling attacks on the ad- 
ministration, and during the fierce contest over 
the treaty in the House, he played the same 
leading part. He was the trusted counselor of 
Washington, the adviser of the party leaders, 
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tad the man to whom all the most active Feder- 
alists turned for suggestions, for arguments, and 
for unfailing aid by tongue and pen, in letters 
and through the press. 

While Hamilton was occupying this impor- 
tant and influential position in the parly and 
before the country, the presidential election 
came on. Washington had withdrawn from the 
field, and the serious problem of selecting a can- 
didate for the succession confronted the Fed- 
eralists. They faced this question for the first 
time, and on the result, as after events showed, 
the fate of the party largely depended. There 
were four men from whom the choice, as it 
seemed at the time, must be made, — Hamilton, 
Adams, Jay, and Thomas Pinckney of South 
Carolina. Hamilton was the head of the Fed- 
eralists, but he was the leader of the leaders 
rather than of the party. He never had a strong 
hold on the people, or on the rank and file even 
of his own party. Moreover, he was the man 
most hated and feared by the opposition. He 
was the incarnation of the whole Federalist pol- 
icy from the foundation of the government, and 
as a candidate he would have aroused enmities 
too fierce to have permitted his election. This 
was plainly seen, and by no one more plainly 
than by Hamilton himself, for there is no evi- 
dence that he ever gave the idea of securing the 
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Federalist nomination for the Presidency seri* 
ous consideration, or was influenced by it for a 
moment. Jay's name was so closely associated 
with the conflict of the treaty as to put him, too, 
out of the lists. Pinckney was well known and 
popular, especially on account of the brilliant 
success of his treaty with Spain, but he was a 
new man and a Southerner, and the Federalist 
strongholds were in the North. There remained 
John Adams, who was, with the exception of 
Hamilton, the most conspicuous man in the 
party, and he had had a long and distinguished 
career. He contended with Hamilton, also, for 
the perilous honor of being the chief mark for 
the concentrated dislike of the opposition. But 
he was, on the other hand, still revered for emi- 
nent services in the Revolution, his name still 
awakened the memories of the great conflict for 
independence, and he had in this way a hold 
upon the body of the party and upon the popu- 
lar imagination. Moreover, he was a Northern 
man and in the line of promotion. 

It was therefore determined by the party lead- 
ers to vote for Adams and Pinckney for the first 
and second offices respectively; a wise conclu- 
sion, which made what would, in the language 
of to-day, be called a " strong ticket." Unfor- 
tunately the Constitution did not then admit of 
a ^^ ticket." The person receiving the highest 
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number of votes was President, the next Ugh- 
est Vice-President. This opened the door to 
an infinite amount of management and intrigue 
in the electoral colleges. The Federalists were 
well aware that their chance of success was nar- 
row, and that no votes could be spared. Ham- 
ilton's views were simple enough. He wished 
first to hold the administration in the party, and 
then to win the second place for a Federalist and 
exclude Jefferson. To do this he urged upon 
all his friends the policy of voting strictly for 
both Adams and Pinckney, and of throwing no 
votes away. In so doiug he was right, clearly 
and beyond all question, and the departure from 
this policy elected Jefferson to the second place. 
By its adoption two contingencies were possible 8 
either Adams and Pinckney would receive an 
equal number of votes, which would throw the 
decision into the House of Representatives, and 
probably give the election to Adams ; or — and 
this was the hypothesis fatal to the scheme — 
the South would throw away their votes for 
Adams and make Pinckney President. To this 
latter contingency Hamilton was indifferent. 
Indeed, it is pretty clear that he preferred 
Pinckney, because he felt that he would then 
continue to be the controlling influence with 
the administration, while his observation had 
led him to suspect that the reverse would prob> 
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Hb^ b^ the ease under Adams. In letting hia 
)K>»&tteiioe for Pinckney, or rather his indiffer- 
^wx> of ehoice as between Pinckney and Adams, 
be known, Hamilton made a mistake. As the 
pi^iacipal leader of the party he was bound to 
»uik personal preferences and support the choice 
<*f the party for the first place without any re- 
servation, and he should have put the plim of 
voting equally for both candidates solely on the 
gi'oand of party success, treating the possible 
election of Pinckney as a thing never to be 
oonsidered, much less viewed with indifference. 
How far Hamilton's position injured his own 
policy of voting it would now be difiBcult to say. 
The plan was doomed to defeat, because South 
Carolina would not vote for a Northern man, a 
fact of which New England, unluckily, was well 
aware. The result was that both sections threw 
away votes, electing Adams by a bare plurality 
of three, and defeating Pinckney, bringing about 
exactly the mischief Hamilton had striven so 
earnestly to prevent, the choice of Jefferson as 
Vice-President. 

When Adams was inaugurated the situation 
was both novel and difficult. Adams, unlike 
Washington, was elected by a party and strictly 
as a party man. He was, by virtue of his office, 
head of the party dejure. But despite the Pre- 
sident's hold upon the people, Hamilton, owing 
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to his brilliant services and his predominant in 
fluence with almost all the party leaders, was 
the head of the Federalists de facto. On the 
relations existing between these two men, there- 
fore, the welfare of the party largely depended. 
Both Adams and Hamilton were honestly anx- 
ious for the success of their party, for the well- 
being and advancement of their country, and 
for the maintenance of the cardinal principles 
of Washington's administration. Unfortunately 
they entered upon this new and trying period 
in the career of their party with feelings of 
coolness, if not of mutual distrust. Hamilton 
had taken votes from Adams at the first election 
to make sure that the selection of Washington 
for the first place should not be endangered. In 
the years which followed, Adams eave a sturdy 
„a 'often d^™ »ppor. to ft. L«..y r^l 
nn^imd totte ge>«al poUoy rf the adumu. 
tration, so that at the second election he received 
Hamilton's hearty support for the vice-presi- 
dency, and their relations were then cordial. In 
the third election Adams was aware of Hamil- 
ton's policy of equal voting, 'which he hastily 
attributed to nothing but the latter's preference 
for Pinckney. This revived the memory of the 
first election, and Adams quickly set down the 
whole thing as one long-continued and jealous 
intrigue. Hamilton had erred at the first eleo* 
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ti<m by taking doubtful action for which there 
was no occasion. His policy at the last was 
wise and right, but he made the mistake of not 
burying his personal preferences and keeping 
them out of sight. 

When Adams came to the head of the goy- 
emment he regarded Hamilton as guilty of the 
almost unpardonable sin of want of respect 
toward himself, as prone to intrigue, grasping^ 
dictatorial, and of great power in the party. 
Hamilton, on his side, thought Adams unreason, 
able, unmanageable, at times wrong-headed, in 
short unsafe ; and he had unfortunately been at 
very little pains in the recent past to conceal' 
these opinions. Hamilton had gone out of office 
in good faith and he had no desire to regain it, 
but he had a profound interest in the fate of the 
Federalist policy which had made the Union, 
and which was so largely the work of his own 
hands. He, therefore, was anxious to retain 
his influence with the administration and his 
power in the party. His position entitled him 
to confidence and consultation, and he was by 
no means a difficult counselor, nor anxious to 
absorb all credit to himself. If the work was 
well done, Hamilton cared little who did it. 
When on one or two occasions he grasped at the 
ensigns of command, it was because he honestly 
believed that he was the only man fit to bear 
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their weight. He was a severe and penetrating 
critic, but neither jealous nor captious. It was 
perfectly easy to manage Hamilton and win his 
cordial support. Washington had never found 
the slightest difficulty in dealing with him in or 
out of office. All that was required was taot^ 
full and frank consultation, and the deference to 
which his opinions were on every ground entitled. 
Tact in managing men, however, was con« 
spicuous in John Adams chiefly by its absence. 
Fear did not enter into liis composition, and he 
was sure to do what he believed to be right at 
all hazards, but he could not be right gracefully 
and with address. Every dictate of prudence 
and of party obligation bound him to consult 
Hamilton, and yet he undertook to ignore him 
first and crush him afterwards. Hamilton, on 
his part, when he found that the President was 
prejudiced against him, and bolted wildly at the 
thought of being influenced by him, should have 
supported the administration when he could, 
and, if his advice openly offered was neglected, 
should have remained passive so long as he 
could consistently remain in the party. This 
would have been not only wise, but dignified 
and in keeping with his position, and it would 
not have concealed his opinions or diminished 
their due weight with the party at large. Unt 
fortunately such a course required very great 
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tself -control, which was difficult to Ebmilton*8 
imperious and energetic nature. Instead of 
either leaving Mr. Adams alone or openly re- 
sisting him in the party, he undertook to force 
the President's hand, through his power oyer 
the cabinet and the leaders in Congress. The 
result of such relations between these two chiefs 
was certain to cause an open breach as soon as 
they differed in policy, and equally sure to pro- 
duce disaster to the party. 

Washington had settled the English ques- 
tion. Danger in that quarter was removed, and 
the means employed to effect the removal were 
one fruitful cause of peril in another direction. 
In proportion as our relations with England 
improved, those with France grew worse. Mr. 
Monroe, after a career of light-headed mischief 
unparalleled in our diplomatic history, had 
finally been recalled from France. Mr. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney had been sent in his stead, 
and had been refused a reception. With mat- 
ters in this state, and on the heels of a savage 
controversy with the French minister, Mr. Adams 
took the helm. The country was again on the 
verge of war, and the first question which con- 
fronted the administration was the settlement of 
this difficulty. The question was, whether we 
should stand upon our dignity and prepare at 
once for war, or make another effort for peace. 
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The decision of this question brought to light 
the existence of a third faction which agreed 
neither with Hamilton nor Adams, although in 
general sympathy with the former. Its repre- 
sentative and most active leader was Colonel 
Pickering, the secretary of state, and it found 
its principal support among the FederaHsts of 
New England. Hamilton regarded the French 
republic with unqualified dislike and distrust. 
He believed that the war they were then waging 
was directed against everything he held most 
precious, against constitutional liberty, law, or- 
der, and society. At the same time he was too 
much of a statesman not to perceive that war 
ought to be avoided by us if it was possible, 
and that the policy which he had advocated with 
reference to England should also be pursued 
toward France. The cabinet faction, going be- 
yond Hamilton in their hatred of French princi- 
ples, believed that the sooner we were committed 
to open hostilities with the great republic, and 
all that it represented, the better. Adams, how- 
ever, took the same view as Hamilton, and the 
policy of sending three special peace commis- 
sioners prevailed. Before the force of the united 
opinion of the two chief leaders all factions were 
powerless, and this shows only too phunly the 
terrible blunder made by Adams in not making 
it his first object to consult with Hamilton^ and 
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act in coDJunction with him. So far all went 
well; but on the composition of the commission, 
which was of deep political importance in any 
event, and which in case of war was sure to be 
of the greatest moment in its effect upon public 
opinion, Adams and Hamilton parted company. 
All were agreed that Pinckney must be one of 
the three commissioners, and that the commis- 
sion ought to consist of two Federalists and one 
Democrat. Pinckney represented the South, 
and Hamilton wished that the other Federalist 
should be taken from the North, and that the 
Democrat should be Madison or even Jefferson, 
— in other words a leading Virginian and Denoi- 
ocrat who was widely known and personally 
respected by all parties, a ^^ character," as Ham- 
ilton expressed it, ^^in whom France and the 
opposition had full reliance." Adams, carried 
away by the suspicion that an attempt was being 
made to force upon him a nomination from the 
Hamiltonian faction in New England, took 
Marshall, from Virginia, and Gerry, as the 
Democrat, from Massachusetts. To take both 
Federalists from the South, where the party had 
&o strength, was hardly wise, but to take a 
northern Democrat in place of Madison, espe- 
ciaUy a mim of Gerry's slender abilities, was a 
most serious blunder. Gerry brought discredit 
on the mission by his weakness and over-confi* 
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dence, and produced a good deal of nuschief, 
although it may be questioned whether he af« 
fected materially the general result. His ap- 
pointment was not only a poor one in itself, but 
it had a bad effect at home, exasperated the 
feeling in certain quarters against the President, 
was generally considered injudicious, and caused 
Adams much subsequent annoyance. The gen- 
eral policy of Washington's time was, however, 
maintained. As in the case of Jay, Hamilton 
was for very stiff instructions, at first almost 
unreasonably so. and, as in ii.e former instance, 
milder counsels prevailed, and the envoys went 
forth upon their mission. 

The result is well known. The commission- 
ers were insulted and outraged in every possi- 
ble way. They were improperly received ; and 
when attempts to bully and bribe had failed to 
sway them, they were driven from France. To 
the opposition clamoring for information about 
the negotiation with their beloved France, Mr. 
Adams sent in the famous X. T. Z. correspond- 
ence. The mixture of swindling and browbeat* 
ing thus disclosed, heightened as it was by news 
of a decree far surpassing its predecessors in de- 
fiance of neutral rights, and by the burning of 
one of our vessels by a French privateer, lighted 
up a hot flame of indignation which swept rap- 
idly and fiercely over the country, setting it 
ablaze with the spirit of war. 
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This exposure utterly discredited also the 
party of the opposition friendly to France and 
broke them down completely. One by one they 
slipped away from Congress, where they had 
a majority, leaving the undaunted Gbllatin to 
face not merely defeat, but what seemed to be 
disgrace. Jefferson, with a discomfited whine, 
bowed before the storm, and even Giles is said 
for the moment to have lost a little of his usual 
rough effrontery. With the Federalists, of 
course, everything was just the reverse. Enthu- 
siastic addresses poured in upon the President, 
who responded to them with equal fervor, and 
in a most spirited manner. In the press, and at 
public meetings, men rivaled each other in de* 
nunciation of France. War vessels were fitted 
out by private subscription and presented to the 
government ; and Marshall, returning to be re- 
ceived with fetes and banquets, raised the pub- 
lic wrath to a still higher pitch. The Federal- 
ists carried rapidly all the strong measures of 
defense which they deemed essential, — a provi- 
sional army and an increase of troops, of fortifi- 
cations, and of the navy. At the next general 
election they triumphed, and found themselves 
in possession for the first time of a strong ma- 
jority. The conduct of France raised them to 
the zenith of their power, but it was of short 
duration, and their strength brought with it the 
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eyests which reduced them soon after to utter 
ruin. The first result was the fight made by the 
President against the appointment of Hamilton 
to the command of the provisional army. 

Washington was selected as commander-in- 
chief, and consented to serve, provided he should 
not take an active part until the army should 
be actually in the field, and provided further 
that he should have the choice of the officers 
who were to be next him in rank and to act as 
his staff. Washington was clearly of opinion 
that the army ought to be constituted de novoy 
and that there should be no question of revolu- 
tionary rank. He accordingly sent to the Presi- 
dent a list of major-generals, in the following 
order : Hamilton, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
and Knox. This gave the practical command 
and the work of organization to Hamilton. Mr. 
Adams sent Washington's name at once to the 
Senate, and then the major-generals in the 
order prescribed by Washington. This done, 
he wheeled about when it came to signing the 
commissions, and took the ground that Eoiox 
was the senior officer on account of his revolu- 
tionary rank. He disregarded the fact that, by 
the precedents of the Congress of the confeder- 
a«y, officers ranked in the order of their confir- 
mation. He refused to admit that Hamilton was 
the man best fitted for the post, and was so 000^ 
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Bidered by the public ; be plunged himself and 
bis party into a bitter personal quarrel, and all 
because he disliked EUunilton, and was enraged 
at the opposition of the cabinet to himself. 

The President's course led to an inmiediate 
and desperate struggle. Not only the cabinet, 
but all the leading Federalists, urged upon him 
the adoption of Washington's list He alien- 
ated Knox from Hamilton, who was a friend of 
long standing, and ultimately caused the foiv 
mer's resignation, while Pinckney on his return 
fully admitted the propriety of the appoint 
ments, and cheerfully took service in the rank 
assigned by Washington. The pressure of opin« 
ion upon the President grew stronger constantly, 
and yet, though he writhed a good deal in anger, 
be seemed to become more fixed in his pur- 
pose. The Federalist leaders, deeply alarmed, 
turned to Mount Vernon for assistance. In un- 
mistakable language Washington told Adams 
that if the agreement made between them was 
not adhered to he should resign. Adams was 
a bold and stubborn man, but he dared not face 
the displeasure of Washington and the conse- 
quences of his resignation on such a question. 
In bitterness of spirit he gave way, and ap- 
pointed Hamilton to the first place, and the 
sense of defeat changed keen dislike to an almost 
venomous hatred of the man whom he chose to 
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think his rival. The conduct of Adams in this 
whole affair is utterly indefensible. There is 
not a single valid reason for the course he took. 
From a personal feeling he brought on a bitter, 
senseless, and perfectly futile quarrel, weakened 
the party and himself, and all because he dis- 
liked the man who happened to be best fitted for 
the command of the army. No adverse criti* 
cism can be made upon Hamilton, except that, 
while at first he quietly accepted the situation 
to which he was called by Washington and the 
party, after the contest over his appointment 
began, he exhibited a rather disagreeable and 
aggressive self-assertion common enough in men 
of great abiUties and commanding wills, and 
from which he was on rare occasions not wholly 
free. Thus the appointment was finally made, 
leaving a legacy of heart-burning, a memory of 
compulsion and defeat on one side, and of in* 
justice and triumph on the other. 

With his accustomed zeal, Hamilton at once 
threw himself into his new work, and gave him- 
self up to it heart and soul. His task was that 
of organization and preparation, for which he 
had a peculiar genius, and it is needless to say 
that his work was of the best. He was first 
called upon to draft a plan for the fortification 
of the harbor of New York and superintend its 
execution, funds having been appropriated bj^ 
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ihe State for that purpose. This was somewhat 
f utside the regular path of his daty, but he gave 
it his attention and made the necessary arrange- 
ments. Soon after, he met Washington and 
Pinckney at Philadelphia and drew up a scheme 
which Washington adopted for the apportion- 
ment of officers and men among the States, for 
a recruiting system, and for supplies, arsenals, 
camp equipages, and ordnance. In a second 
paper, likewise accepted by Washington, he laid 
out a plan for the organization of the army, in 
which he dealt with the questions of pay, uni- 
forms, rations, rank, promotion, field exercise, 
regulation of barracks, the police of garrisons 
and camps, and the issue of arms, clothing, and 
fueL These elaborate suggestions were neces- 
sarily hasty, but they exhibit great familiarity 
with the various subjects, fertility of resource, 
and broad and comprehensive views. They re- 
ceived the highest proof of their value in gain- 
ing the approval of Washington, the best and 
most experienced soldier of the day. 

When Congress assembled, Hamilton sent to 
the Senate a bill which became law and was en- 
titled, " An Act for the better organizing of the 
troops of the United States." This measure 
changed as little as possible the existing system, 
dealing chiefly with the proportion to be estab- 
lished between the number of officers and of 
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men. Hamilton's purpose was to make a ^^ fmi- 
damental arrangement," so that in the future 
the existing system could be increased or di- 
minished at will without altering the form of 
organization. He also drafted a bill for a 
^^ Medical Establishment," and devised plans 
for the classification and organization of the 
militia, for trade with the Indians, and for mili- 
tary supplies, and from time to time he issued 
circulars to the army to check intemperance, 
dueling, and desertion, and to promote disci- 
pline. McHenry, in fact, turned to Hamilton 
for instructions on every point connected with 
the War Department, while Stoddert and Wol- 
cott sought his advice in an almost equal de- 
gree as to the policy to be pursued with regard 
to the navy and the treasury. In the spring 
of 1799 he made every necessary arrangement 
for the invasion of Louisiana and the Floridas. 
He also prepared a scheme for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of frontier posts, and 
devoted much time and attention to the forti- 
fication of New York. Hamilton's bills for 
organization, for the medical establishment, and 
for the eventual augmentation of the army, all 
became laws, but the work of actual recruiting 
was constantly delayed, until at last, after the 
departure of the second peace commission, it 
became obvious that there would be no war, 
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and all active measures gradually ceased. Ham- 
ilton's military services at this time went no 
farther than the elaboration of plans and the 
work of preparation ; the only lasting result of 
his labors being the establishment of the West 
Point Academy a few years later in general 
conformity with his suggestions. Hamilton in 
all these matters exhibited, however, not only 
his usual energetic and indefatigable industry 
and his readiness in dealing with a wide range 
of topics, but he showed that he possessed in a 
high degree the military attributes of foresight, 
breadth of view, knowledge of details, and great 
capacity for organization. Whether if he had 
been called into actual service he would have 
displayed in equal measure the still more im- 
portant qualities which are essential to a suc- 
cessful general in an active campaign and on 
the field of battle, must remain mere conjecture. 
This much is certain, that he did the best that 
was possible in all that fell to him to do, and 
that his strong hand was felt in all departments 
of the government in regard to everything re- 
lating to the war policy of the United States. 

But while Hamilton was devoting himself to 
these laborious duties, he was working out in 
his usual manner detailed and comprehensive 
plans for the general conduct of the war. He 
saw that there would be no battles to fight with 
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France in the East, and he was convinced that 
the only way to reach her was through the sides 
of her ally, Spain. He therefore designed to 
wrest from the latter power the region of the 
extreme Southwest, and give to the United 
States final and complete control of the great 
valley of the Mississippi. These ideas were of 
long standing, and were part of that conception 
of nationality and of national greatness which 
was the predominating influence in HamUton's 
public career. The last resolution which he had 
introduced in the Congress of the Confederation 
declared the ^^ navigation of the Mississippi to 
be a clear and essential right and to be sup- 
ported as such." A few years later he had said 
in the cabinet that the free use of that river was 
*^ essential to the unity of the empire." In 1798 
he urged upon Pickering the necessity of getting 
possession of Louisiana and the Floridas, and in 
the following year he wrote : ^^ I have been long 
in the habit of considering the acquisition of 
those countries as essential to the permanency 
of the Union." 

It seemed now as if the moment had come 
when these theories might be put into execution, 
and it is no wonder that they were uppermost 
in Hamilton's thoughts. Both from a political 
and military point of view he was right. The 
national and imperial instincts of his nature did 
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not miftlwiJ Iiim. The Misrissipin and the great 
regions of the Southwest were essential to union 
and empire. The fntnre has justified him, and 
in no single point has it shown more strikingly 
the range of Hamilton's vision as a statesman 
and the force and penetration of his mind. By 
one of the strange but not uncommon contradic- 
tions which we meet with in human history, it 
fell to the lot of Hamilton's keenest foe to carry 
out the most imperial part of the great FederaL 
ist's national policy. It was reserved to Jeffer* 
son to acquire by purchase, and in whatwas then 
thought to be defiance of the Constitution, the 
vast territory which Hamilton planned only a 
few years before to win by arms. The aooom- 
plishment of the work fell to other hands, but 
the conception was Hamilton*s, and it was he 
who first formulated the brilliant scheme, and 
after years of waiting devised means which would 
have assured success. 

Besides the control of the Mississippi and the 
conquest of the Southwest there had long been 
in Hamilton's mind still another idea which, 
while national in its origin, was intended rather 
to increase the power of the United States than 
to strengthen their union. ^' Our situation," he 
wrote in "The Federalist," "invites, and our 
situation prompts us to aim at an ascendant in 
American affairs." We were to be dominant 
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in the western hemispliere. We were not only 
to be neutral as to the affairs of Europe, but 
we were to exact from Europe neutrality in all 
regarding America, and were to crush out Euro- 
pean influence. Here is the Monroe doctrine 
in its widest scope, and with such notions long 
cherished, and while he was revolving these plans 
for the acquisition of Louisiana, it is no wonder 
that Hamilton's imagination was touched by the 
schemes of the Spanish adventurer Miranda. 
He began to believe that the time had come for 
conquests beyond the Mississippi which should 
result in the liberation of the Central and even 
of the South American States, and in the estab- 
lishment of repubUcs in those regions. 

Miranda had been long engaged in these 
schemes, and had already endeavored to enlist 
England as an ally. He now wished to have 
England and the United States unite and un- 
dertake the overthrow of the Spanish power in 
South America. This fell in with the Federal- 
ist longing to join all decent people in a cru- 
sade against the hated French republic. Such 
an alliance would insure the ruin of Spain, the 
tool of France, the closing of the South Ameri- 
can ports to French privateers, and great acqui- 
sition of territory to the United States. It was, 
in case of war with France, both a wise and 
sufficiently practicable policy, and it b no won* 
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der that Hamilton thought it worth considerar* 
tion by the gOYemment, and at all events judged 
that it was well to be informed as to the pro- 
gress of such a movement. He therefore sought 
to interest the government in Miranda, and no 
doubt gave undue importance to that soldier of 
fortune; but his own campaign was that of a 
great g;ueral and a f ar^Lg^tesman. Mil. 
itary gloiy appealed strongly to a sweeping 
intellect and powerful nature like Hamilton's, 
and we may readily believe that he dreamed of 
extensive conquests and great deeds of arms* 
That he thought the opportunity likely to come 
at that moment is more than doubtfuL It is 
certain that it never affected his public course, 
and that he never aimed at anything which, 
however it might redound to his own fame, 
went beyond an extension and consolidation of 
the power of the United States* The theory 
that his mind teemed with visions of empire and 
of military power in the Napoleonic fashion, 
schemes fraught with danger and perhaps des- 
potism, is due to the heated and hostile mind of 
Mr. Adams. Hamilton was not only extremely 
guarded in his correspondence with Miranda, to 
whom he said that ^'he could personally have 
no participation in his plan unless patronized 
by the goverument of the United States,'' but he 
was also in consultation with Bruf us King, our 
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cautious minister to England. Throughout he 
scrupulously avoided doing or saying anything 
which could by any possibility give ground for 
the suspicion that he was taking part in the 
schemes of an adventurer without the assent 
of his government. The plan appealed to his 
strongest instincts as a statesman and soldier, 
and fired his imagination. It was, too, not un- 
reasonable, and in the event of war Hamilton 
determined to be in a position to take every 
advantage of such brilliant possibilities. 

But while Hamilton gave himself up to the 
onerous duties immediately before him, his 
dreams and aspirations, if he had any, came to 
a speedy end. The popular indignation and the 
hA Lpport .f th7*J,ni»i,.r,., tt, bold 
attitude of the United States, and the fighting 
qualities of our little navy, already striking tell- 
ing blows at the French privateers and men-of- 
war, all impressed France with the fact that she 
had aroused a nation out of reach of her armies, 
and capable of becoming a very formidable ad- 
versary. The worthy Talleyrand accordingly 
began to cast about for some means by which 
he could reestablish friendly relations, at the 
lowest possible cost to the pockets and the feel- 
ings of the French people and of himself. By 
eircuitous channels, but in direct terms, he con- 
veyed to Mr. Adams the fact that the govern- 
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ment would be glad to reoeiye an American 
envoy with all the respect and honor to which 
he was entitled. Acting on this information, 
and without a word to any one, not even to his 
cabinet, the President sent in the nomination of 
Mr. Vans Murray to be minister to France. 

There can be no doubt that honorable peace 
was then, as in Washington's time, the para- 
mount consideration. Whether it was wise to 
snap at the very first opportunity held out by 
France is more questionable. John Adams cer- 
tainly believed it to be so, but his haste, secrecy, 
and the abrupt change from his recent utter- 
ances, make it impossible not to suppose that 
one strong motive for this sudden action was 
to be found in his belief that peace would crip- 
ple the war party, including Hamilton, and all 
others who differed with him. But admitting 
that John Adams was not only right in princi- 
ple, but also in the selection of the moment for 
making peace, yet his mode of doing right was 
utterly and hopelessly wrong. If his cabinet 
agreed with him, then concealment was useless ; 
if they were certain to oppose him, then con- 
cealment may have been shrewd and cunning, 
but it was neither very wise nor very brave. 
In any event, it rent asunder hopelessly the 
already distracted Federalists. It fell upon 
the unsuspecting party with the suddenness of 
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a bolt of lightning. They were stunned by the 
shock, and their first thought was to defeat the 
President in the Senate, and to break down his 
policy and him together. These were the views 
of men who believed a war with France to be 
a good thing in itself, because it was the only 
sure salvation from the pestilent ideas of Paris. 
They would have had us ally ourselves with 
England, because it behooved all decent people 
throughout the world to stand together and 
stamp out the monstrous doctrines of the French 
Bevolution. 

No man hated those doctrines and principles 
more fervently than Hamilton, and no one sacri- 
ficed more than he to opposition to the propa- 
ganda of unbridled democracy and consequent 
anarchy. But, except on one or two occasions, 
the statesman always prevailed with Hamilton. 
Except in the case of a common war against 
France when the results would bring vast and 
immediate benefits to the United States, he had 
no mind for an alliance with England, much 
as he applauded her as the defender of society. 
He was, on the contrary, disposed to be cool to* 
ward her because, with a stupidity really exqui- 
site, she had begun, just as we were embroiled 
with France, once more to annoy and provoke us 
with outrageous orders In council. Hamilton's 
general policy, therefore, was the maintenance 
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of a strong dignified attitude, backed by armed 
men and ships, and then a quiet waiting until 
France should come to her senses and send a 
minister to us. He never believed war to be a 
good thing in itself, as did some of his more 
extreme partisans, who were as headstrong and 
unruly in their way as the President was in his ; 
but he regarded peace now and always as the 
first object. In this he was not only wise but 
consistent with his past. At the same time the 
sudden change of Adams, his eager grasp at 
the earliest symptom of returning decency in the 
French government, disappointed and angered 
Hamilton as a hasty, needless step, and an un- 
called -for sacrifice of a dignity which might 
have been scrupulously maintained and much 
enhanced without endangering a speedy and last- 
ing peace. His wrath was still further kindled 
by the foolish and offensive method of action 
adopted by the President. 

But even in bitterness and anger the states^ 
man was still uppermost. Hamilton may not 
have been the idol of the masses, nor a skillful 
manager of men ; but there was one set of men 
whom he knew thoroughly, and those were the 
leaders of his own party. He knew them to 
be capable of becoming very dangerous, and he 
saw them now on the point of rising upon the 
President and beating him and the party to the 
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earth together. Checking his own feelings, but 
without attempting to conceal his indignation, 
he took the ground with the Federalists at 
Philadelphia, that peace with honor was now, 
as always, our first object, and that this step 
toward it, however unwisely it had been taken, 
was nevertheless beyond recall. The true policy 
now was to make the best of what had been 
done, and treat for peace as it should be treated 
for. To send Murray alone was absurd ; it was 
the idea of a man blinded with haste and anger. 
Let a suitable commission be chosen and sent, 
if circumstances still continued fayorable. The 
party leaders fell in with Hamilton's views, and, 
Adams himself becoming aware of the error 
of committing this charge to Murray alone, 
a strong commission was nominated and con- 
firmed. It is hardly too much to say that 
Hamilton's prompt decision, his wisdom and 
statesmanship, saved the party at this moment 
from an immediate wreck, which he might very 
readily and naturally have precipitated. 

There was some delay in sending the commis- 
sioners, owing to the unsettled state of France, 
and then came another revolution, which led 
the Federalists to believe that there ought to 
be a further suspension of the embassy. Ham-* 
ilton even went to Trenton to urge delay ; but 
Aibuns, irritated beyond endurance by the stub* 
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bom and eootsperating resistance of the wav 
party, as represented by his secretaries, treated 
counsel and opposition alike with contempt, and 
ordered the envoys away. Thus ended the first 
great struggle over our relations with France. 
Taken as a whole, from the arrival of Grenet 
to the departure of this last commission which 
effected a treaty, the Federalist policy had been 
a masterpiece at once bold and sagacious, and 
one from which the country reaped great and 
lasting benefit. But behind the fair exterior 
of success was the triumphant party torn with 
bitter dissensions, which were sapping its life 
even in the moment of Tictoiy. 

In another direction the policy of the Feder- 
alists, although giving rise to no quarrels, but 
meeting, on the contrary, with general approval 
in the party, became the most efficient cause of 
their subsequent ruin. The publication of the 
X. Y. Z. letters, and the flight of members of 
the opposition from the House of Representa- 
tives, left absolute control with the Federalists. 
They had been accustomed to winning battle 
after battle, but they had always been in the 
minority, and the want of numbers was a severe 
and wholesome discipline which cultivated in 
that party a prudence to which by nature they 
were not much given. An absolute majority 
and the irresistible rise of public opinion against 
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France turned their heads. They did not lose 
their wits, but they became more masterful and 
overbearing than ever. They rapidly pushed 
through bills for an army, a navy, and fortifica- 
tions, as well as a naturalization law which re- 
quired fourteen years* residence, many of them 
urging the refusal of citizenship to foreigners 
altogether. So far no harm had been done; but 
they next resolved to strike at the vile libels 
which had been poured forth by the opposition 
press upon Washington, and upon every other 
honored name, and at the foreigners who wrote 
the libels or propagated French doctrines and 
set agitation on foot. With this object they en- 
acted the famous Alien and Sedition laws. In 
their first draft these laws were intolerable. 
The Federalists in Congress were guided by the 
members of the extreme war party, and were 
now in a very rash mood, so that Hamilton was 
much alarmed by these bills, and wrote urgently 
in favor of modifications. Of the Alien Act, 
and the mode of its execution, he said, ^^ Let us 
not be cruel or violent." In the first draft of 
the Sedition Act he saw danger of civil war, and 
said : ^^ Let us not establish a tyranny. Energy 
is a very different thing from violence." This 
was the language of a statesman. But when 
the laws were modified and passed, they and the 
principles which they involved received Hamil- 
ton's entire support. 
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There has been a general effort on the part 
of biographers to clear their respective heroes 
horn all responsibility for these ill-fated mea* 
sures. The truth is, that they had the full 
support of the congressmen and senators who 
passed them, of the President who signed them, 
and of the leaders in the States, who almost all 
believed in them ; and they also met with very 
general acceptance by the party in the North. 
Hamilton went as far in the direction of sus- 
taining the principle of these laws as any one. 
He had too acute a mind to believe, with many 
of the stanch Federalist divines of New Eng- 
land, that Jefferson and Madison were Marats 
and Kobespierres, and that their followers were 
Jacobins, who, when they came to power, were 
ready for the overthrow of religion and soci- 
ety, and were prepared to set up a guillotine 
and pour out blood in the waste places of the 
federal city. But he did believe, and so wrote 
to Washington, after the appearance of the 
X. Y. Z. letters, that there was a party in the 
country ready to " new model " the Constitution 
on French principles, to form an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France, and make the 
United States a French province. He felt, in 
short, that there was a party in America ready 
for confiscation and social confusion. A year 
later, in 1799, he wrote to Dayton, the speaker 
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of the national House of Bepresentatives, a long 
letter, in which he set forth very clearly the 
policy which he felt ought to be pursued. He 
wished to give strength to the govemment, and 
increase centralization by every means, by an 
extension of the national judiciary, a liberal 
system of internal improvements, an increased 
and abundant revenue, an enlargement of the 
army and navy, permanence in the laws for the 
volunteer army, extension of the powers of the 
general govemment, subdivision of the States 
as soon as practicable, and finally a strong sedi- 
tion law, and the power to banish aliens. This 
was what was termed at that day a *^ strong 
and spirited " policy ; it would now be called re- 
pressive; but by whatever name it is designated, 
it was the policy of Hamilton, and is charac- 
teristic of both his talents and temperament. 
Except as to the subdivision of States, it was 
carried out pretty thoroughly in all its main 
features by the Federalists. 

The Alien and Sedition laws, although resisted 
in Congress, did not much affect public opinion 
at the elections which immediately ensued, and 
the Federalists came into the next Congress 
with a large majority. Numbers, however, 
availed them little. In the worst days of their 
minority period they were more effective as a 
party. The jealousies and quarrels already on 
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foot came to a fierce culmination on the appoint* 
ment of the second mission to France. The 
moderate Federalists of the South, headed by 
Marshall, sustained the President, while the war 
party urged his destruction. It was a house 
divided against itself, and at a time when violent 
measures had so lessened the great advantages 
of the last election that the Federalists entered 
upon the presidential campaign with but a nar- 
row margin for success. Jefferson sounded the 
alarm in the famous Kentucky resolutions. The 
doctrine was bad enough, but it was probably 
merely intended to attract attention to the rapid 
development of power on the part of the central 
government. The resolutions of both Kentucky 
and Virginia were received with little favor 
anywhere, and in many States with strong and 
formal reprobation. Hamilton, more deeply 
stirred by a movement for disunion than he 
could be by anything else, regarded these reso- 
lutions as of great gravity, and urged that they 
be formally disapproved by Congress and their 
evil tendencies fully displayed. 

Jefferson, however, had achieved his purpose. 
The suspicions of the country were awakened 
to the meaning and possible results of such 
legislation as the Alien and Sedition acts, and 
to the centralizing policy of the Federalists. 
The approach of peace, moreover, relaxed the 
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spirit which had rallied the masses to the side of 
the Federalists as the defenders of the .national 
honor. Slowly, but surely, the dominant party 
was losing ground in public opinion. Pennsyl- 
yania slipped from them at the state election, 
and this made a victory in New Tork of the 
very last importance. Hamilton threw himself 
into the struggle with an energy and fire great 
even for him. But he was now opposed to one 
who was the first and by no means the least 
in a long list of men, some of great ability and 
distinction, who have risen to power and place 
chiefiy by capacity for guiding the dark and 
complicated intrigues of New York politics. In 
these Aaron Burr was a master. The election 
turned largely on the result in the city, and in 
ward politics HamUton was no match for his 
antagonist. Hamilton could neither trade, bar^ 
gain, nor deal with petty factions. Such work 
was unworthy of his powerful intellect, and the 
sacrifice did not even bring the poor reward of 
success. With voice and pen Hamilton main- 
tained the conflict. His eloquence was unri- 
Tided, his arguments, written and spoken, were 
unanswerable, but Burr had the votes. New 
York was lost to the Federalists and ruin stared 
them in the face. 

In the bitterness and passion of defeat Ham* 
ilton proposed to Oovemor Jay to call together 
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the old legislatare and give the ohoioe of fireA 
dential electors to districts, thus dividing the 
vote of New York, which would otherwise be 
settled by the incoming l^islatore, who would 
choose none but Democrats. Jay very frankly 
declined to consider the scheme, as one wholly 
improper. The proposition was, in fact, nothing 
.ess than to commit, under the forms of law, a 
Eraud, which would set aside the expressed will 
of a majority of the voters in the State. This 
is the one dark blot upon the public career of 
Hamilton. It is no palliation to say that he 
was urged to it by the Federalist members of 
Congress. The error of a great leader cannot 
be excused by saying that lesser men advised 
him to it. Many times before Hamilton had 
stepped in boldly and had effectually checked 
the rash and headstrong impulses of his more 
extreme friends at Philadelphia. He now fell 
in with them in support of this high-handed 
measure. It was he who advised it with Jay, 
it was he who urged its prosecution, and on his 
shoulders must rest the responsibility. Hamil- 
ton was too clear-sighted even then to attempt 
to disguise the character of the scheme. He 
says plainly to Jay, we must not be "over- 
scrupulous," and then adduces a great many 
lucid and ingenious reasons to show that this is 
a time when to do a great right one is justified 
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in doing a little wrong. Arguments on that side 
of the question were not wanting; they never 
are to the champions of order, the saviors of 
society, the ^^ strong men," and the imperialists 
of this world. That Hamilton was carried away 
b,. i«.iou rf di»ppom.m»,t ,h«> heToi 
this letter is no doubt true, but the root of the 
matter lay still deeper. The bitterness of de- 
feat and the readiness to use violent means to 
recover lost ground sprang tvoih the belief, fos- 
tered and developed in Hamilton's mind by the 
French Revolution, that there was a party in 
this country of democracy, license, and anarchy, 
that its victory meant ruin to the state, and 
that salvation could only be assured by the con- 
tinuance in power of the party of order and 
Federalism. This frame of mind is not uncom- 
mon in the history of party conflicts, but in 
the days of the ^^ Great Monster," as Hamilton 
called the French Republic, it was intensified to 
a degree and carried to an extent hardly ever 
known before or since. That this dread of the 
success of the other side in a representative gov- 
ernment should have led such a man as Hiunil- 
ton to make a proposition like that contained in 
the letter to Jay, is a most melancholy example 
of the power and the danger of such sentiments, 
which are wholly foreign to free constitutional 
^stems. 
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But even while the fortunes of the party were 
thus declining, they were hurried still faster on 
their downward course by the ever-increasing 
bitterness and the greater openness of the quar- 
rels among the leaders. The nomination of the 
peace commission led to yiolent attacks upon 
the President by Pickering, who seems to haye 
resolved to break him down, and these attacks, 
made in private letters, were now circulated 
with but little pretense of secrecy among the 
New England leaders. Immediately after the 
New York election, which crippled Hamilton by 
depriving him of the control of the vote of that 
State in the electoral college, Adams drove Mo- 
Henry and Pickering from his cabinet. This 
deepened the feud, and Adams, irritated by the 
assaults of his opponents, gave loose to his own 
tongue, at all times a rather unruly member. 
Among other abusive things, he called his oppo- 
nents a British faction, and stigmatized Hamil- 
ton, in particular, as acting in the interests of 
England. This attack soon reached Hamilton's 
ears, and in view of its source he felt that it 
could not be passed over in silence. He accord- 
ingly wrote a brief note, stating that he had 
heard the reported accusation of the President, 
and inquiring if the report were true. Receiv- 
ing no reply he again wrote to Mr. Adams, 
repeating his question and denying the truth of 
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the alleged cliarge. Both notes were oourteoos 
and straightforward, but they were passed oyer 
in complete silence. It must not be forgotten 
that there was no open breach between the Pre- 
sident and Hamilton. Their relations were as 
yet friendly, in form at least. Moreover, only 
a short time before, Mr. Adams had written 
to Hamilton asking his assistance in securing 
for Colonel Smith, the President's son-in-law, a 
desirable position in the army. Hamilton had 
cheerfully and generously given his services, and 
his note was pleasant and friendly. Tet, with 
this incident fresh in his mind, Mr. Adams did 
not hesitate to refuse to notice a proper and 
reasonable question asked by the principal offi- 
cer of the army, who was also one of the most 
distinguished men in the country. To say that 
such treatment on the part of Mr. Adams was 
uncivil, is but little. It was a gross blunder, 
and was unfortunately of a piece with all Mr. 
Adams's conduct towards Hamilton. When the 
latter came to Trenton to urge the suspension 
of the peace commission, Mr. Adams referred to 
his visit with a pitying sneer. Hamilton was 
the most powerful leader of the Federalists ; he 
was the most conspicuous and brilliant states- 
man in the country ; and yet the President, the 
head of the Federalist party, first undertook to 
ignore him, then slighted his advice and derided 
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him, and finally treated Iiis manly inquiry with 
oontemptuous silence. Decency, prudence, and 
self-interest, to take no higher motives, dictated 
an opposite course. I am yeryfar from holding 
Mr. Adams solely responsible for the downfall 
of the Federalists, but his treatment of Bam- 
ilton, tried merely by the test of statesman- 
ship and good politics, shows how completely he 
failed as a leader of men, and how he became, 
despite all his courage, honesty, and abilities, a 
principal cause in the ruin of the party. 

Quarrels like these could not long be confined 
to the knowledge of the leaders. They were 
sure to break out and, coming to the surface be- 
fore the public, to work all the vast mischief of 
which they were capable. They reached their 
height just as the presidential election drew 
near. To throw Adams over meant an open 
split and certain defeat, and the leaders in Con- 
gress with much misgiving, and on the part 'of 
many with no great good-will, resolved to sup- 
poll; him again as a candidate for the presi- 
dency, in conjunction with Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney for Vice-President. Hamilton made 
the best of what seemed to him a very bad 
business. Even after the loss of New York, 
there was still a chance for the Federalists if 
South Carolina would vote for both candidates. 
Hamilton urged, therefore, once more, an equal 
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vote for both Pinokney and Adams^ and again 
it may be said that his policy was the only one 
which could have secured success. It was gen- 
erally supposed, however, that this course would 
result in the election of Pinchney, a result which 
Hamilton openly preferred. It was bad enough 
to have this preference for Pinckney generally 
known; but Hamilton was now so thoroughly 
enraged and so completely alienated from the 
President that he went still farther and wrote a 
pamphlet designed to show up Mr. Adams's fail- 
ings, and to vindicate his own position and that 
of the war Federalists. 

The project was so utterly wild that every 
effort was made to dissuade Hamilton from his 
purpose. The disapprobation, indeed, was so 
general that even he resolved at the last mo- 
ment to limit the circulation of this effusion 
to a few friends. But it was too late. Burr, 
through his agents, stole a copy, and the pam- 
phlet appeared. This famous production is a 
defense of the war Federalists and a personal 
attack on Mr. Adams. A good deal of the cen- 
sure was just enough, but the pamphlet as a 
whole was a piece of passionate folly. Hamilton 
denounced as unsafe, violent, vain, and egotistic, 
a Federalist President whose general public pol- 
icy all Federalists supported ; and theti wound 
up his bitter diatribe with the lame and impo' 
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tent conclusion of advising eveiy one to vote for 
the man so much to be distrusted. The whole 
thing was simple self -stultification, and the pam- 
phlet met with no favor except among the Dem- 
ocrats. Even Hamilton's closest friends were 
frightened and displeased. If the Federalists 
had openly divided, and the two wings had en- 
gaged in controversy, a polemic of this sort might 
have seemed natural. But for one great leader 
to publish such an attack upon another, when 
the party was formally in harmony and upon 
the eve of a close and doubtful contest for the 
presidency, was simple madness. It was the 
work of a man crazed with passion and bent on 
revenge. 

This unhappy incident cannot be dismissed 
without a word upon Hamilton's relations with 
the cabinet. It has been charged that in this 
respect he acted in bad faith. That the cabi- 
net officers went too far in furnishing Hamilton, 
and others also, with all sorts of information 
which came to them in a confidential capacity, 
i!fill not, I think, be questioned. It is not ap- 
parent, however, that Hamilton made any im- 
proper use of this information ; for although 
he was anxious enough for material, there was 
none to be had which was of peculiar value or 
novelty. But there is no ground for accusing 
Hamilton of bad faith in this particular. He 
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made a mistake in trying, through his influence 
with the cabinet, to force the President's hand ; 
but he had a perfect right, as a party leader, 
to correspond with the secretaries, and to give 
them his opinions and advice on political ques- 
tions. He had done the same thing in Wash- 
ington's time, and no one has ever hinted that 
there was any impropriety in it. The fact that 
he was not personally on good terms with Ad-> 
ams does not affect the matter. Hamilton was 
fully entitled to write private letters to members 
of the cabinet, and they had a right to receive 
them. The fact that the secretaries, after they 
found themselves in opposition to the President, 
ous^ht to have retired, is a wholly distinct mat- 
ter! and must be discuiaed on different grounds. 
If they chose to be guided by Hamilton, a pri- 
vate individual and unofficial leader, that was 
their affair, not his. The pamphlet against 
Adams was passionate, foolish, and contradictory 
in itself, and it placed Hamilton in a weak and 
false position, but it was an open attack, and 
was not liable to the charge of bad faith. 

If anything was needed to make the over- 
throw of the Federalists certain, this unfortu- 
nate pamphlet would have done it. But the 
party's doom was already sealed. South Caro* 
Una would vote only for a Southern man, and 
Pinekney, with the ohiTalroiis senae of dulgf 
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whioh he always displayed, refused to be sepa* 
rated from Adams. The result was the defeat 
of the candidates of the Federalists, and the close 
of their party career as rulers of national poli- 
tics. The struggle of the election did not, how- 
ever, come to an end in the electoral colleges. 
The equal vote received by Burr and Jefferson 
threw the final decision into the House of Re« 
presentatives, and the former began at once to 
sound his way toward an arrangement which 
should bring him in as president over Jefferson. 
The Federalists in Congress, maddened and 
reckless by defeat, turned with avidity to the 
chance of snatching the office from their arch- 
enemy Jefferson. The crisis was very grave, 
and indeed threatened civil war. Once more 
the Federalists at Washington were running 
to perilous extremes, and once more Hamilton 
checked them. ^The wild passion which had 
led him into the attack on Adams had spent it- 
self, and he was again the cool, wise, far-seeing 
statesman with his prejudices and impulses under 
the control of reason. He knew that Jefferson 
was the fairly chosen President, and that such 
was the intention of the people. He saw the 
ianger which setting Jefferson aside by an in- 
trigue would bring. Much as he disliked the 
man, he knew that his former colleague was 
timid, cautious, and trained in politics of tiie 
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better sort. He also knew Burr, and rightly 
believed the hero of New York city politics to 
be shallow, dangerous, and utterly unscrupulous^ 
Putting aside all personal feeling, he threw him« 
self into the conflict and exerted his powerful 
influence to check the mad projects of the Fed- 
eralists. His intervention probably had a de- 
cisive effect. It was certainly courageous, high- 
minded, and such as became the distinguished 
leader of a great party. After the storm of the 
election and the bitterness of party faction, it 
was a fit conclusion to Hamilton's career as a 
public man, which practically ended with the 
downfall of his party. 



CHAPTEB X 

PROFESSIONAL LIFE — BUEL AND BEATS 

The defeat of the Federalists left Hamilton 
wholly free to devote himself to the practice 
of the law. Fortunately for him, his work was 
somethmg very different from the merely nom- 
inal occupation which retired statesmen and dis- 
appointed politicians sometimes dignify by the 
!:iame of ^^ their profession/' The proscriptive 
laws against Tories, as has been said, had given 
to Hamilton, Burr, and a few others complete 
possession of the New York practice after the 
Sevolution, and Hamilton had not neglected 
the opportunity thus offered. While deeply 
engaged in the work of the Constitution, he 
labored at his profession, in which he had been 
the leader almost from his first appearance. 
He laid aside a lucrative practice when he took 
the treasury, and, having exhausted his savings 
while in office, returned to the bar a poor man, 
with his mind fixed on making money and fame 
as a lawyer. With his brilliant reputation as a 
public man and party leader, he at once re- 
ceived more business than he had left in 1789. 
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Jn a few months lie was again at the head of the 
bar, and master of a large and growing practice. 
After the election of Jefferson he became even 
more absorbed in the law than before, and 
drifted steadily ont of the current of public af« 
fairs. With this he was now well content. He 
said with truth that he had no desire to reenter 
public life, unless called forth by the contin* 
gency of a foreign or civil war. Unfortunately 
for himself, he considered tiie ktter misfortune 
only too likely to happen. 

Much might be written of Hamilton as a law- 
yer. His professional success has been dimmed 
by the brilliancy of his career as a statesman ; 
but there can be no doubt that he deserves a 
very high place among those Americans who 
have been most distinguished at the bar. As a 
constitutional lawyer it is not neoessaiy to go 
beyond the argument on the national bank to 
show a capacity in this direction of the very first 
order. Hamilton's powers of statement and of 
clear, cogent reasoning were admirably adapted 
for arguments to the court on points of law and 
equity, and in this field he shone from the out- 
set. Fortunately, we havei proof of his power 
before the court and also of his effectiveness 
witii a jury, the most evanescent form of legal 
ability, in two very famous cases which were ol 
sufficient importance to escape oblivimL 
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One was a prosecution for libel directed 
against Henry Croswell, the Federalist editor of 
a small local journal. The obnoxious paragraph 
was to the effect that Jefferson had paid Callen- 
der to slander Washington and Adams. This 
statement was not particularly outrageous, if 
compared to those which filled the newspapers 
on both sides at that time, and it had moreover 
already appeared in substance in the ^^New York 
Evening Post" But the Democratic leaders, 
now that they had come to power, were resolved 
to try their hand at muzzling the press and 
putting a stop to the stinging attacks of their 
opponents. They, therefore, selected a weak 
assailant, and prepared to make an example 
of him for the benefit of the Federalist editors. 
With a Democratic sheriff, Democratic grand 
jury, and Democratic judge, they obtained an 
indictment, after exhibiting a rough disregard 
of the rights of the defendant. When the case 
came to trial, Hamilton, who had been urged to 
assume the defense, was unable to appear, and 
the prosecution was pushed unrelentingly. Cros- 
w^ell's counsel asked for time, in order to get 
witnesses from Virginia to testify to the truth 
of the libel ; but Judge Lewis held that the 
jury were judges only of the fact, and not of 
the truth or intent of the publication. After 
a night's deliberation the jury found Croswell 
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guilty, and his ooimsel at once moved for a 
new trial on the ground of misdirection by the 
judge. The ruling of Judge Lewis was in di- 
rect contradiction of the famous New York 
precedent established in the Zenger trial, but 
it found support in the law of England, The 
issue raised the great question of general yer« 
diets, on which Erskine won his renown and 
stemmed the tide of reactionary violence in Lon« 
don. It appealed to Hamilton both as a lawyer 
and statesman, and as the consistent friend of a 
free press in accordance with what he believed 
to be the true principles of the common law. 
He therefore laid everything aside in order to 
make the principal argument in support of the 
motion before the Supreme Court at Albany, 
The case excited intense interest. Every one 
flocked to the court room, and the legislature 
could not obtain a quorum. Hamilton closed 
the case, and the court adjourned the first day 
before he had finished his address. He con« 
eluded the next morning, and occupied in all 
six hours. His argument was a splendid piece 
of reasoning and eloquence, marked by all the 
qualities of thought and expression for which 
he was distinguished. Chancellor Kent, whose 
notes have preserved to us a description of this 
argument,^ said that ^^ it was the greatest f orensio 

^ See Appendix, Note C 
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effort Hamilton ever made. He had bestowed 
unusual attention on the case, and he came 
prepared to discuss the points of law with a 
perfect mastery of the subject. There was an 
unusual solemnily and earnestness on his part 
in the discussion. He was, at times, highly 
impassioned and pathetic. His whole soul was 
enlisted in the cause. The aspect of the times 
was portentous, and he was persuaded that if 
he could overthrow the high-toned doctrine of 
the judge it would be a great gain to the liber- 
ties of this country. ... The anxiety and ten- 
demess of his feelings, and the gravity of his 
theme, rendered his reflections exceedingly im- 
pressive. He never before in my hearing made 
any effort in which he commanded higher rev- 
erence for his principles, nor equal admiration 
for the power and pathos of his eloquence." 
There is no need to attempt any addition to this 
statement. A man who could win praise, so 
high and so unstinted, from such a man as 
Chancellor Kent, requires no further testimony 
to his rank and ability as a great lawyer. 

The other famous case which has come down 
to us, and to which I have already alluded, was 
a murder trial, which appealed strongly to the 
interest and sympathies of the community, and 
which exhibited Hamilton's powers in a new 
light, and one very different from that of the 
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prosecution of Croswell. The body of a girl 
was found in a well, and her lover, a young 
mechanic of good character, was suspected, in- 
dicted, and put on trial for the murder. Ham« 
ilton was retained for the defense, the difficulty 
of which was greatly enhanced by the strong 
popular feeling against his client. The evi- 
dence was nearly all circumstantial, and Hamil- 
ton dealt with it as it was put in very effectively, 
and greatly impaired its effect. The govern- 
ment then caUed their principal witness, cme 
Croucher, a fellow of evil repute and on whose 
direct testimony the verdict depended. Hamil- 
ton had become convinced that Croucher was 
the real culprit, and he knew that his evidence 
was the crucial point in the case. When the 
examination in chief was concluded, the night 
was well advanced. Hamilton sent for two can- 
dles, and by placing one on each side of the 
witness box threw Croucher's face into strong 
relief, and then confronted him with a fixed 
and piercing gaze. Objection was made to this 
procedure, but the court overruled the objection, 
and Hamilton then said with deep solemnity, 
^^I have special reasons, deep reasons, reasons 
that I dare not express, reasons that, when the 
real culprit is detected and placed before the 
eourt, will then be understood." He paused, 
and the attention of every one was riveted oi 
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breathless silence upon the witness. Hamilton 
continued: ^^The jury will mark every muscle 
of his face, every motion of his eye. I conjure 
you to look through that man's countenance 
to his conscience." A severe cross-examination 
followed. The wretched witness stumbled, con- 
tradicted himself, and utterly broke down. The 
jury acquitted the prisoner without leaving their 
seats. The subsequent history of Croucher,^ who 
left the court room covered with suspicion and 
contumely, justified Hamilton's device, which 
under ordinary circumatances would not be per- 
missible. The incident shows in Hamilton that 
quickness of apprehension, force of personality, 
and f ertUily of resource a« weU as the dramatic 
sense, which are all such important and neces- 
sary qualities to great advocates before a jury. 
These two ca^es, in diflEerent ways, are good 
illustrations of Hamilton's power and success 
at the bar. 

The popular belief in the certainty of Hamil- 
ton's winning cases was extraordinary, and while 
it brought him briefs without number it reveals 
at the same time the great secret of his success as 
an advocate. Men came to think that, if he ex- 

^ Croucher was convioted of rape on a child, was pardoned^ 
went to Yirg^a, there committed a fraud, and fled to Eng'-i 
land, where he is said to have been ezeouted for « heinomi 
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irted himself, he could compel any one, whether 
judge or juryman, to agree with him. This idea 
sprang from a vague perception of what was, in 
reality, the very essence of Hamilton's mind and 
character. Force of intellect and force of will 
were the sources of his success. Eloquence he 
had in abundance, but it was that of the par- 
liamentary orator and debater rather than that 
of the advocate to a jury. He was, above all 
things, fitted for the Senate, and it was the elo- 
quence of the Senate that he brought into the 
courts. He rarely attempted, to deal with that 
complicated machine, a jury, by any of the vari- 
ous and difficult methods characteristic of the 
greatest advocates; but he addressed them as 
he did a convention, or as he did the public 
when he spoke through his essays, always rely« 
ing, mainly, on his power to carry conviction to 
their reason. Yet he never forgot, when he was 
speaking, that while he convinced he must also 
persuade, that reason must not only be satisfied, 
but prejudices subdued. He supported argu- 
ments by resorting to the emotions. He was 
full of pathos, fervor, and indignation, and when 
he was stirred they gave warmth and light to 
all he said. He never indulged in rhetorical 
flourishes, and his style was simple and severe. 
He seldom sought to move the passions of men 
through their imagination. Directness was his 
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most distinguishing characteristio, and whether 
he appealed to the head or the heart, he went 
straight to the mark. The secret hty in the 
force with which he did it. It was the passion- 
ate energy, the strong nature, the commanding, 
irresistible will, which carried his hearers by 
storm when reasoning had made a practicable 
breach, and these were the qualities which made 
men believe that Hamilton could extort assent 
and compel submission from the most stubborn 
and unwilling opponent. 

But while Hamilton was thus employed in 
winning fortune and in adding the fame of the 
great lawyer to that of the distinguished states- 
man, whUe he was ever withdrawing more and 
more from politics, planning a great work on 
civil government, enjoying his family and or- 
dering the affairs of his farm, at that moment 
his fate was close upon him. He continued, of 
course, to take an interest and a more or less 
active part in public concerns. The Federalists 
broke up rapidly after their defeat, but he was 
still the trusted chief of all who held together. 
Whenever the responsibility of leadership forced 
him to act he never shrank from the duty, and 
it was one of these occasions that brought him 
to his death. 

Aaron Burr defeated Hamilton in the strug- 
gle for the control of New York, which cost the 
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Federalists the presidency, but he oould not 
drive his great opponent from his path. Ham« 
ilton had stood between him and a foreign 
mission, and came again athwart his coarse 
by frustrating his intrigue for the presidency. 
Thus baffled among the Federalists, Burr turned 
to his own party only to see his power waning, 
and to encounter the dislike and suspicion of 
Jejfferson. The crafty Virginian was bent on 
the destruction of his would-be rival, and Burr 
soon found himself hopelessly entangled in the 
subtilely woven meshes of presidential intrigues, 
and falling helplessly toward certain ruin. To 
extricate himself from the disastrous field of 
national politics, he sought the governorship of 
New York, behind which was the possibility of a 
northern confederacy and presidency, — a phan- 
tom evoked by the murmurs of secession now 
heard among New England leaders. Again 
Hamilton arose and stood in the way of these 
intrigues, denouncing the schemes of secession, 
and so dividing the Federalists of New York as 
to give the election to Lewis, Burr's Democratic 
rival. Then it was that Burr determined upon 
revenge. Vengeance must have been his princi- 
pal if not his only motive, inasmuch as killing 
Hamilton was not likely to improve his own con- 
dition, even though it removed his arch enemy. 
In 1800 there were many stronger inoentives to 
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call Hamilton out than in 1804, but Burr Iiad 
then held his peace and bided his time. Now, 
however, his political fortunes were desperate, 
and the obloquy sure to come upon him if Ham* 
ilton fell by his hand could hardly make mat- 
ters worse. With cool deliberation he set about 
forcing a quarrel. He showed hb purpose 
plainly enough by selecting a remark attributed 
to ELamilton at the time of the caucuses held to 
nominate candidates for the governorship, which 
was really applicable to his general public char- 
acter, was not peculiarly severe, and was per- 
fectly inoffensive, compared with many of the 
denunciations launched at him by Hamilton only 
a few years before. Hamilton had no desire 
to fight, but it was impossible to avoid it, if he 
admitted the force of the code of honor, when 
Burr was determined to fix a quarrel upon him. 
There was an exchange of letters, and finally a 

Aaron Burr, who was now on the eve of 
committing the deed which has done more than 
anything else in bis worthless life to keep his 
memory alive, belonged to a not uncommon 
variety of the human species. He was one of 
the conspirator class of which Napoleon III. 
furnished the most conspicuous example in mod- 
ern times. It has been the fashion to portray 
Burr as a being of great but misguided intellect. 
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a human Mephistopheles, — grand^ evil, mysteri- 
ous. In reality he was a shallow man, with a 
superficial brilliancy, and the conspirator's tal- 
ent for intrigue of all sorts. He was a success- 
ful rake, — bad, unscrupulous, tricky, possessing 
what women and young men call ^^ fascination," 
and utterly devoid of any moral sense. He 
would not stab or poison Hamilton, for he was 
not a common villain, and had a due respect for 
criminal and social law. But he was perfectly 
ready to call Hamilton out and kill him if he 
could under the rules of a recognized code. 
This duel has been often spoken of as a murder. 
In the forum of conscience, before the tribunal 
of moral laws, Burr was no doubt a murderer ; 
but by the code which he and Hamilton alike 
recognized, and by the system under which they 
were brought up. Burr acted in strict accord- 
ance with his rights. Hamilton certainly had 
no ground to complain. He was a fighting 
man, and he had always admitted the force of 
the duelist's code of honor. Over and over 
again he had described Burr in language which, 
as he was well aware, implied in that day a 
readiness to answer for it in the field. The fact 
that on this occasion the words might be con^ 
fined strictly to Burr's public character availed 
nothing. Hamilton had repeatedly used ^^ fight- 
ing words " in speaking of Burr, and the latter 
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liad the right to demand a reckoning for any parw 
ticular sentence he might select. There seems 
to be little doubt that Burr had come to Hamil- 
ton not long before in great pecuniary distress, 
and had been relieved with that large-hearted 
generosity in which Hamilton never failed. This 
incident casts a still deeper shade of infamy upoq 
Burr's blackened character, but it does not af- 
fect his standing under the code. The code of 
honor, so called, was bad and false, barbarous 
even, but those who lived by it were responsible 
to it and for it. When Hamilton attacked Burr 
as he did, he ran the risk of a challenge which 
he could accept or decline as he chose. Such 
a challenge did not, according to the code of 
honor, make Burr a murderer, nor did he be- 
come one by practicing at a mark before fight- 
ing. Every Frenchman, if he has time, goes to 
the Salle d'Armes before fighting, and a man 
has as much right to prepare for a duel as for a 
boat-race or a boxing match. The pity of it all 
is, that Hamilton felt obliged to yield assent to 
the requirements of the code. 

Each man prepared for the meeting in his 
own fashion ; Burr by pistol practice in his gar- 
den, Hamilton by settling the business of his 
clients. As the fatal day drew near, Hamilton 
displayed a calm cheerfulness, such as became 
a gallant man of strong character, and wrote 
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farewell letters to his wife full of the most in- 
tense feeling and touching pathos. Burr took 
the necessary precautions for the destruction of 
compromising letters from women whom he had 
seduced. They met at last, on a beautiful July 
morning, by the banks of the Hudson. Hamil- 
ton f eU at the first fire, mortally wounded, dis- 
charging his own pistol into the air. He was 
taken to his home, Kngered a few hours in ter- 
rible pain, and died, surrounded by his agonized 
family. Burr went forth unharmed, to engage 
in abortive treason, and to become a wanderer 
and an outcast on the face of the earth. 

Hamilton's suffering and death caused an 
outburst of bitter and indignant grief among 
men of all parties throughout the nation, which 
has been equaled only in our own time by the 
popular emotion at the murders of Lincoln and 
Garfield. The people knew that a great man 
had fallen. The senseless slaughter of a famous 
statesman, the useless, needless sacrifice of a 
man of brilliant abilities in the prime of life, 
was felt to be almost as much a disgrace as a 
misfortune, and Hamilton's death did more to 
abate dueling and make it odious than any 
event in our history. 

The question, however, which presses on us 
as we consider the circumstances of Hamilton's 
death is, why did he fight? why did such a man 
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as he bow before the code to which he fell a yio- 
tim? It was somethmg far deeper than mere 
loyalty to a system which he, like other men of 
his stamp, had accepted as they found it. Ham- 
ilton could have set his foot upon the code. The 
personal courage of the man who stormed the 
Yorktown redoubt was beyond question or cavil. 
He could have said : ^^ I renounce the code ; it is 
senseless and barbarous. I have attacked you 
as a public*man, and I choose to consider it a 
purely public matter. I decline to fight." He 
could have said this, and he would have said it 
had he not felt that the need of conforming to 
certain prejudices made the sacrifice imperative. 
Before he went to the fatal meeting he put upon 
paper a statement which gave with his own 
unrivaled force and clearness the objections to 
dueling, and the seemingly all-powerful motives 
which urged him to refuse to risk his life and 
the welfare of his children. At the end of this 
remarkable paper he gives his reason for meet- 
ing Burr in these words: "The ability to be 
in future useful, whether in resisting mischief 
or effecting good, in those crises of our pub- 
lic affairs which seem likely to happen, would 
probably be inseparable from a conformity with 
public prejudice in this particular." Hamilton 
waB a man, not only of courage enough to fight 
a duel, but he possessed that far higher courage 
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whloh would have enabled him to refuse the chal* 
lenge and face a public prejudice, the strength 
of which in his own case he sadly overestimated. 
What, then, were the possible crises which he 
foresaw, and which led to his fatal decision ? 

The opinions which caused these apprehen- 
sions are of the utmost importance to a correct 
understanding of his life and work. They fur- 
nish the key to the principles which guided him 
through a large part of his career as a public 
man, and they produced certain settled beliefs 
which finally drove him to accept Burr's chal- 
lenge and thus hurried him to his death. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to trace the growth and devel- 
opment of these opinions by means of extracts 
from his letters. In these passages we shall see 
the effect upon Hamilton of the French Bevolu* 
tion, and the dangers which he came to believe 
threatened the country. We shall then under- 
stand the nature of the crisis which haunted his 
imagination, and which caused him to sacrifice 
his life. In these same passages we shall also 
learn incidentally, from his own lips, how in- 
tense was his love of nationality and how deep 
his hatred of secession ; and we shall see, too, 
in the most striking way, how purely national 
were the principles which inspired his foreign 
policy, and how utterly baseless were the acca« 
sations of undue sympathy with Grreat Britain. 
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The first extract is from a letter to Lafay* 
ette written in October, 1789, when everything 
looked so fair and smiling at the dawn of the 
French Bevolution. We see here the remark- 
able penetration and statesmanlike prescience 
of Hamilton, as well as his knowledge and keen 
perception of forces, social and political, as he 
points out the dangers which he dreaded and 
which hardly any one then foresaw, but which 
all came to pass. In his fears we detect, too, 
the first germs of his subsequent opinions. He 
says to his old comrade-in-arms : — 

** I have seen with a mixture of pleasure and ap- 
prehension the progress of the events which have 
lately taken place in your country. As a friend to 
mankind and to liberty I rejoice in the efforts you are 
making to establish it, while I fear much for the final 
success of the attempts, for the fate of those I esteem 
who are engaged in it, and for the danger, in case of 
success, of innovations greater than will consist with 
the real felicity of your nation. If your affairs still 
go well, when this reaches you, you will ask why this 
foreboding of ill, when all the appearances have been 
80 much in your favor. I will tell you : I dread dis- 
agreements among those who are now united (which 
will be likely to be improved by the adverse party), 
about the nature of your constitution. I dread the 
vehement character of your people, whom I fear you 
may find it more easy to bring on, than to keep 
within proper bounds after you have put them iu 
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motion. I dread the interef ted refractorineM of your 
nobles who cannot all be gratified) and who may be 
nnwilling to sabmit to the requisite sacrifices. And 
I dread the reveries of your philosophic politiciansy 
who appear in the movement to have great influence, 
and who, being mere speculatists, may aim at more 
refinement than suits either with human nature or 
the composition of your nation." 

The next extract is from a letter written 
rather more than three years later, when these 
early anticipations had become terrible realities, 
and when the storms of the revolntion had be- 
gun to disturb our own politics. Speculation 
as to results in France was at an end. All the 
possibilities that Hamilton had dreaded then 
were accomplished facts, and he was now anx- 
ious to know how much the same perils were 
to be feared in this country. He wrote to hia 
friend Colonel Carrington, in April, 1793, to 
learn the state of public opinion in Virginia; 
and from Carrington's reply we discover what 
his inquiries were, and thus catch the drift of 
his thought at that time. He wished to know 
what the feeling was in Virginia as to the revo- 
lutionary cause in France ; as to the execution 
of the king, the adoption of a neutrality policy 
by the United States, the maintenance or aban- 
donment of the French treaties, and as to the 
reception of Oenet. He soon felt assured, ap' 
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parently, that the same dangerous f oioes existed 
in this country as in France, and only doubted as 
to their extent and power among the people. In 
a letter of the same year (1793), after describ- 
ing with marked disgust Genet's reception on 
arriving in Philadelphia, he speaks of the pro- 
moters of the affair as the opponents of the gov- 
ernment and disturbers of order, and then says : 

<< We too have our disorganizers. Bat I trust 
there is enough of virtue and good sense in the peo- 
ple of America to baffle every attempt against their 
prosperity, though masked under the specious g^b of 
an extraordinary zeal for liberty. They practically, 
I doubt not, adopt this sacred maxim, that without 
government there is no true liberty." 

Having already expressed his belief in the 
probability of "combinations" to control our 
politics in foreign interests, he then goes on 
after the passage just quoted to deprecate vio- 
lent demonstrations of attachment to France, 
and to repudiate all comparisons between her 
revolution and ours. " I own I do not like the 
comparisou," he says, and then foUow his rea- 
sons, which are worth giving in full because 
they state in a moderate and yet forcible man- 
ner the grounds for his opinions as to the domi- 
nant movement of the age, and express very 
admirably the causes and the reasoning on which 
his principles and those of the Federalists gen* 
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erally were founded. It is an excellent exposi- 
tion of the feelings which actuated the opposi« 
tion to the French Sevolution and its theories : -— 

** When I contemplate the horrid and systematio 
massacres of the 2d and 3d of September ; when I 
observe that a Marat and a Robespierre, the notorious 
promoters of these bloody scenes, sit triumphantly 
in the convention and take a conspicuous part in its 
measures, that an attempt to bring the assassins to 
justice has been obliged to be abandoned ; when I see 
an unfortunate prince, whose veiga was a continued 
demonstration of the goodness and benevolence of his 
heart, of his attachment to the people of whom he 
was the monarch, who though educated in the lap of 
despotism, had given repeated proofs that he was not 
the enemy of liberty, brought precipitately and igno- 
miniously to the block without any substantial proof 
of guilt as yet disclosed, — without even an authentio 
exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the opin- 
ions of mankind ; when I find the doctrines of athe- 
ism openly advanced in the convention and heard 
with loud applause ; when I see the sword of fanati- 
cism extended to force a political creed upon citizens 
who were invited to submit to the arms of France as 
the harbingers of liberty; when I behold the hand of 
rapacity outstretched to prostrate and ravish the mon- 
uments of religious worship erected by those citizens 
and their ancestors ; when I perceive passion, tumult, 
and violence usurping those seats where reason and 
eool deliberation ought to prevail, I acknowledge thai 
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I am glad to believe there is bo real resemblance b» 
tween what was the cause of America and what ia 
the cause of France; that the difference is no less 
great than that between liberty and licentiousness. I 
regret whatever has a tendency to compound them, 
and I feel anxious, as an American, that the ebulli- 
tions of inconsiderate men among us may not tend to 
involve our reputation in the issuer" 

Two years later he felt that there was danger 
of actual outbreaks at a time when our relations 
with France had become very strained and threat' 
ening. The dangerous elements, he seems to 
have thought, were really on the verge of open 
violence in New York. He writes to Wolcott 
in July, 1795 : — 

'^We have some cause to suspect, though not 
enough to believe, that our Jacobins meditate serious 
mischief to certain individuals. It happens that the 
militia of this city, from the complexion of its officers, 
cannot in general be depended on, and it wiU be diffi- 
cult for some time to organize a competent armed 
substitute. In this situation our eyes tarn as a re- 
source in a sudden emergency, upon the military 
now in the forts, but these, we are told, are under 
marching orders. Pray converse confidentially with 
the secretary at war and engage him to suspend the 
march. Matters in eight or ten days will explain 
themselves." 

The next extract gives a glimpse of HamiL 
ton's theory of foreign policy, and of the pui^ly 
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national spirit which inspired it. The last 
dause shows how deeply he felt the evil of the 
colonial mode of thought, which was then so 
strong that men did not even realize that they 
were still beneath its influence. Hamilton al- 
ready anticipated the essential need of that 
intellectual freedom and individuality toward 
Europe which it took years of conflict to bring 
to pass. The letter is dated December 16, 1796, 
and is addressed to Buf us King : — 

^^The favorable change in the conduct of Great 
Britain towards us, strengthens the hands of the 
friends of order and peace. It is much to be desired 
that a treatment in all respects unexceptionable from 
that quarter should obviate all pretext to inflame the 
public mind. 

*' We are laboring hard to establish in this coun- 
try principles more and more national, and free from 
all foreign ingredients, so that we may be neither 
' Greeks nor Trojans,' but truly Americans." 

A few months later (April 10, 1797) he shows 
strongly in a letter to William Smith how averse 
he was to violence, either in favor of or against 
any foreign people whatsoever, whether they 
were the English, whom he respected, or the 
French, whom he detested, because he knew that 
such violence was inconsistent, not only with dig* 
nityt but with a true national pride : — 
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<^ It is unpleasiuit to me to know that I have for 
some time differed materially from many of my 
friends on public subjects, and I particularly regret, 
that at the present critical juncture there is in my 
apprehension much danger that sensibility will be an 
overmatch for policy. We seem now to feel and reap 
son as the Jdcohins did when Great Britain insulted 
and injured us, though certainly we have at least as 
much need of a temperate conduct now as we had 
then. I only say God grant that the public interest 
may not be sacrificed at the shrine of irritation and 
mistaken pride." 

The same feeling finds expression in the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter to Oliver Wolcotti 
dated June 6, 1797 : — 

" I like very well the course of executive conduct 
in regard to the controversy with France, and I like 
the answer of the Senate in regard to the President's 
speech. 

'* But I confess, I have not been well satisfied with 
llie answer reported in the House. It contains too 
many hard expressions ; and hard words are very 
rarely used in public proceedings. Mr. Jay and other 
friends here have been struck in the same manner 
with myself. We shall not regret to see the answer 
softened down. Real firmness is good for every- 
thing. Stmt is good for nothing." 

In a similar strain he writes to Pickering a 
few months later (March 27, 1798), defining 
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ihe proper relations to be maintained with Eng* 
land, in case the war against France should be 
actively prosecuted : — 

'^I am against going immediately into alliance with 
Great Britain. It is my opinion that her interests 
will insure us her cooperation to the extent of her 
power, and that a treaty will not secure her further. 
On the other hand a treaty might entangle us. Pub- 
lic opinion is not prepared for it" 

England, he says, should give sufficient powers 
to her minister here to meet all exigencies, and 
to enter into alliance if opportunity and public 
opinion permitted it. Then he refers to the 
necessity of acquiring Louisiana, which at that 
moment held a leading place in his thoughts. 

In the next letter, which I shall quote, we 
see, for the first time, a plain allusion to the 
*^ crisis " which might in the event of its occur- 
rence have a decisive effect upon his actions 
and upon his career. The letter is addressed 
to Jay, who wished to appoint Hamilton to the 
vacancy in the United States Senate caused by 
the resignation of Judge Hobart, and is dated 
April 24, 1798. 

*^ I have received your two favors of the 19th in- 
stant* I feel, as I ought, the mark of confidence they 
announce. But I am obliged by my situation to de- 
cline the appointment. This situation you are too 
well acquainted with to render it necessary for me to 
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into ezplanatioii. There may airive a eAaa 
I may conceive myself bound once more to sao- 
lifiea the interests of my family to public calL But 
I must defer the change as long as possible." 

How deeply rooted his convictions had now 
lieocNade as to the dangers to be apprehended 
from the influence of France and of French 
ideas, and how real and menacing he felt these 
perils to be in the United States, are well illus- 
trated in a letter to Washington, dated May 19, 
1798. I have already referred to this letter in 
a previous chapter, but the passage in question 
deserves a full quotation in this connection. 

** It is more and more evident that the powerful 
faction which has for years opposed the government, 
is determined to go every length with France. I am 
sincere in declaring my full conviction, as the result 
of a long course of observation, that they are ready 
to new model our constitution under the influence 
or coercion of France ; to form with her a perpetual 
alliance, offensive and defensive^ and to give her a 
monopoly of our trade by peculiar and exclusive priv- 
ileges. This would be in substance, whatever it 
might be in name, to make this country a province 
of France. Neither do I doubt that her standard, 
displayed in this country, would be directly or indii 
rectly seconded by them, in pursuance of the project 
I have mentioned." 

His fears of social confusion were not only. 
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as we see here, fully aroused, but his pride in 
American nationality was deeply touched. In 
another passage, in the same letter, his dread 
and dislike of anything sectional in our poli- 
tics, or of anything suggesting geographical divi- 
sion, and consequent secession, come out very 
strikingly. 

'<It is painful and alarming to remark that the 
opposition faction assumes so much a geographical 
complexion. As yet, from the south of Maryland, 
nothing has been heard, bat accounts of disapproha* 
tion of our government, and approbation of or apology 
for France. This is a most portentous symptom and 
demands every human effort to change it" 

The mischiefs which he anticipated seemed 
to him in this exciting year to be so close at 
hand that we find him preparing in his own 
mind practical measures for meeting and over- 
coming them. His first thought, of course, was 
for the army, upon which he relied for the main- 
tenance of order and government. It was with 
this purpose that he wrote as follows to Otis, 
December 27, 1798 : — 

'^ Any reduction of the actoal force appears to me 
inexpedient. It will argue to our enemies that we 
are either very narrow in our resources, or that our 
jealousy of his designs has abated. Besides, that 
with a view to the possibility of internal disorders 
alone, the force authorised is not too oonsideraUft 
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The dBcaey of militia for gap pr e a a ing sueh disoiden 
18 not too maeh to be relied on." 

The army was his chief relianoe, but he also 
had an extended plan for the proper course to 
be pursued by the Federalists now that they 
were in possession of all branches of the gov- 
ernment. This policy is folly set forth in tbe 
well-known letter to Dayton, written in 1799. 
I have already referred to it and given an 
outline of its contents. It advised a vigorous 
strengthening of the central government in all 
directions, including a division of the large 
States, and the enactment of sharp alien and 
sedition laws. It is, as I have said, the best 
exposition of Hamilton's views at that trying 
period, is strongly characteristic of its author, 
and was so far as possible carried out by the 
Federalists. 

A little later in the same year, and in a simi- 
lar spirit, he wrote to ask the attorney-general, 
Hoffman, to prosecute a newspaper which had 
charged him with suppressing the " ' Aurora' by 
pecuniary means." 

" Hitherto," he says, " I have forborne to resort to 
the laws for the punishment of the authors or abettors 
(of such attacks), and were I to consult personal con- 
siderations alone, I should continue in this coarse, 
repaying hatred with contempt. But public motives 
how compel me to a different conduct. The designs 
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of that faction to overturn our government, and with 
it the great pillars of social security and happiness in 
this country, become every day more manifest, and 
have of late acquired a system which renders them 
formidable." 

He then adds that one engine for the destruc- 
tion of society is the issue of libels calculated 
to destroy the character of the most conspicu- 
ous supporters of the government, as in this in- 
stance, by charging them with attempts to stifle 
the liberty of the press ; and he says that these 
intrigue. Ld cdi,. .r, e»ried L by A«.ri. 
can citizens aided by foreign gold. 

The immediate danger which Hamilton 
dreaded at the time of the troubles with France 
dropped out of sight during the heated struggles 
which preceded the election of 1800. Peace 
came, too, bringing quiet in its train every- 
where, and, while it served to make the conta- 
gion of French principles appear less virulent, 
it also pushed the ^^ crisis," which Hamilton 
always anticipated, still farther into the back- 
ground. After the excitement of the political 
battle had subsided, and when nothing was left 
but to watch the coiirse of the Democratic party 
in full possession of the government, Hamilton 
seems to have given way to a depression in re« 
gard to public affairs very unusual to his strong 
wture. It seemed to him that all his labors 
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had been wasted and misnnderstood, and tlmt 
his achievements, and tiiose of the great ptarty 
which he had led, would crumble away beneath 
the gradual assaults of the now triumphant op- 
position. In this mood he wrote bitterly tb 
Oouvemeur Morris, giving vent to the digap 
pointment which filled his soul when he thought 
of the success of his enemies, the seining in- 
gratitude of the people, and, as he believed, 
the waste and misapprehension of all the efforts 
which he had made for the welfare tod glory 
of his country. The letter in question is dated 
February 27, 1802 : — 

'< Mine is an odd destiny," he says. ** Perhaps no 
man in the United States has sacrificed or done mor^ 
for the present Constitution than myself ; and, con- 
trary to all my anticipations of its fate, as you know, 
from the very beginning. I am still laboring to prop 
the frail and worthless fabric. Yet I have the mur- 
murs of its friends no less than the curses of its foes 
for my reward. What can I do better than withdraw 
from the scene ? Every day proves to me more and 
more that this American world was not made for me. 

" The time may ere long arrive when the minds of 
men will be prepared to make an effort to recover the 
Constitution, but the many cannot now be brought to 
make a stand for its preservation. We must wait a 
while. 

' You, friend Morris, are by birth a native of this 
eounlay, but by genius an exotic. You mistake if 
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jrou fancy that 70a are more of a favorite than my- 
self, or that you are in any sort upon a theatre suited 
to you." 

This frame of mind, in which a man in bitter* 
ness of spirit gives up a world which he believes 
to be hopelessly blind and wrong, was thor- 
oughly alien to Hamilton. It could not have 
lasted long at any time. No matter how desper- 
ate the prospect, Hamilton's instinct was ever to 
push the battle, and to fight on despite all dis- 
eouragements. Soon after this letter to Morris^ 
therefore, we find him laying out a poUcy to 
be pursued by the Federalists in order to check 
their adversaries and recover their lost ground. 
The letter is written to Bayard in April, 1802, 
and is one of the most curious and interesting 
in all Hamilton's correspondence. It shows 
how deeply imbued he had become with his 
dread of social disorders ; and the extraordinary 
scheme which he presents for an association to 
combat the poisonous French doctrines indicates 
the development of a state of mind which was 
certainly highly strained, and almost morbid in 
its extreme views of public affairs. He gives 
first some suggestions as to the policy to be fol« 
lowed by the Federalists, which show very strik- 
ingly how deeply rooted his opinions had be- 
come as to the dangerous state of society and 
tiie perils which threatened the country. H# 
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begins by pointing out that men cannot be goy« 
erned by reason, his estimate of human nature 
having become much lower in the contemplation 
of Democratic ascendency. He then says that, 
while the Federalists have neglected to appeal 
to the passions and especially to the vanity of 
men, their opponents have thriven by assidu- 
ously pandering to these qualities of mankind. 
The time has come for the Federalists to repair 
this error, not by any unworthy or revolutionary 
devices, but by irregular methods which would 
be needless under a sound and stable govern- 
ment. He then continues : — 

'^ In my opinion, the present Constdtution is the 
standard to which we are to cling. Under its ban- 
ners bona fide must we combat our political foes, re- 
jecting all changes but through the channel itself 
provides for amendments. By these general views 
of the subject have my refle'»tions been guided. I 
now offer you the outline of the plan they have sug- 
gested. Let an association be formed, to be denomi- 
nated *The Christian Constitutional Society.' Its 
•bjects to be : 1st. The support of the Christian re- 
ligion. 2d. The support of the Constitution of the 
United States." 

He then sketches its organization and de« 
scribes its purposes as follows : — • 

" 1st. The diffusion of information. 
''2d. The use of all lawful means in concert to 
promote the election of fit men. 
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*^ 3d. The promoting of institutions of a cliaritable 
and useful nature in the management of Federalists. 
The populous cities ought particularly to be attended 
to; perhaps it would be well to institute in such 
places — 1st. Societies for the relief of emigrants. 
2d. Academies, each with one professor, for instruct- 
ing the different classes of mechanics in the prin« 
ciples of mechanics and the elements of chemistry. 
The cities have been employed by the Jacobins to 
give an impulse to the country ; and it is believed to 
be an alarming fact, that while the question of the 
Presidential election was pending in the House of 
Kepresentatives, parties were organizing in several of 
the cities in the event of there being no election, to 
cut off the leading Federalists and seize the govern* 
ment." 

In addition to this society he urges a strong 
and immediate effort for the repeal of the law 
repealing the Judiciary Act, and lie counsels in 
other respects the adoption of a waiting policy 
until popular opinion should be educated and 
turned in the right direction. 

The last letter from which I shall quote, and 
Hamilton's last letter on public concerns, relates 
to the Separatist movement in New England. 
There is a deep and pathetic interest in these 
words, written when the shadow of death was 
actually lying dark upon his path. They show 
once more that, in all his dread of democracy 
and French principles, the national sentiment 
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still rose supreme, and that mth his latest 
breath he resisted any plan which threatened 
the unity of the country. The letter is ad^ 
dressed to Sedgwick, and is dated July 10, 
1804 : — 

'^ I will here express but one sentiment, which is, 
that disnJemberment of our empire will be a clear 
sacrifice of great positive advantages without any 
counterbalancing good, administering no i*elief to our 
real disease, which is democracy^ the poison of which 
by a subdivision will only be the more concentrated 
in each part, and consequently the more virulent" 

By these extracts, if they have served their 
purpose here, we can perceive the drift of Ham* 
ilton's thought. We can see the effect of tb9 
French Revolution and of the working of politi- 
cal forces in this country upon his opinions, and 
we are now in a position to understand and de- 
fine the exact nature of that " crisis " which had 
haunted Hamilton for years, which had grown 
to be his deepest conviction and his first thought, 
and to which he gave up his life. 

Hamilton believed the Constitution to be un- 
equal to the burden imposed upon it, and he 
considered the government too weak. At any 
moment, as it seemed to him, there might be 
a general upheaval, and that then the elements 
which had desolated France and swept over 
Europe might here engage in a conflict for 8ii> 
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premacy. Then would the country be menaced 
with anarchy and ruin ; property would be con- 
fiscated, society broken up, religion trampled 
under foot, and everything that makes life worth 
having would be in jeopardy. Then the salva- 
tion of the country and the preservation of con- 
stitutional liberty would demand a party of 
order, an army, and a leader ready to play the 
part of a savior of society, and establish the 
government on strong and enduring founda« 
tions. That great part, Hamilton felt, would 
fall to him, and if the contingency had been 
possible, there can be no doubt that he was the 
man to whom the party of order would have 
turned. He could not do this, he could not 
stand at the head of an army, if it were possible 
for any man to cast even the most groundless 
imputation upon his personal courage. He was 
utterly at fault in supposing that there were in 
the United States the same elements and the 
same forces as in France. Both race and his- 
tory made their existence impossible. The re- 
presentative democracy developing in America 
was more hostile to the anarchy of the French 
Bevolution than the strongest and most energetic 
government which the wit of man could devise. 
Hamilton's mistake was neither unnatural nor 
uncommon; but, joined with his just belief of 
the duty which would devolve upon him in subb 
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fterisis as lie aptidiMited, it made it impoalaine 
far liim to aooept the olmlleiige of Burr. It ia 
neidier fanciful iior stEaioed to regard J^unil- 
ton's death as a result of the i^inions bred hf 
the French Revolution. That terrible ocmyuk 
sion had many illustrious Tietims of all nations 
and all creeds, but hardly <me mare brilliant or 
more uselessly sacrificed tiian the great states- 
man who fell before Burr's pistol that peaceful 
July morning. 

Thus far I have dealt with Hamilton solely 
as a public man. It is, indeed, difficult to ap- 
proach him in any other way, when his life and 
talents were given so constandy and so ocmn-^ 
pletely to the service of the public He died a 
private man, mourned by a nation ; he had lived, 
except in his very last years, immersed in the 
affairs of the commonwealth and in the full 
glare of publicity. Every act of his was scruti* 
nized and examined, every sHp chronicled, every 
mUt^ «.g.iaea, wkiJh. l»i for y^Z 
the highest places, assuming every responsibility 
and conspicuous before the eyes of all men. 
This unsparing publicity, which pursued Ham- 
ilton in his life, has attended him in his death. 
No American, except Washington, has had 
everything which he ever wrote, said, or did, 
published with such elaboration as ha^ fallen to 
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tiie lot of Hamilton. No other American has 
been, historically speaking, so much discussed, 
80 much criticised, and so much written about. 
All this enhances the difficulty of any fresh 
study of Hamilton's life ; but at the same time, 
even the briefest biography would be incomplete 
without an attempt, at least, to portray him as a 
man, to analyze the traits of his mind and char- 
acter, and to define the quality of his greatness. 
In person Hamilton was well made, of light 
and active build, but very small, much below 
the average height. His friends were wont to 
call him the ^^ little lion ; " and it is somewhat 
remarkable that his stature seems to have inter- 
fered so slightly, if at all, with his success as an 
orator. A commandmg and imposing presence 
is a great aid in affecting an audience, and yet 
Hamilton was one of the most impressive speak- 
ers of his time. He was, too, the most eloquent 
man and the most effective advocate of his day, 
whether in court or in convention, if we can 
judge by results, by the fragments that remain 
of his speeches, and by the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses. There was certainly no one who was in 
active public life during the same period, unless 
it be John Adams, or Fisher Ames on one 
memorable occasion, who could for a moment 
be compared with him as an orator. It is very 
plain, too, that Hamilton's success in this direo* 
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tion was by no means wholly due to what h« 
said, or to his power of reasoning and of lucid 
and forcible statement. The man was imprea* 
sive. Inches of stature and of girth were lack- 
ing, but he was none the less full of dignity. In 
this, of course, his looks helped him. His head 
was finely shaped, symmetrical, and massive. 
His eyes were dark, deep-set, and full of light 
and fire. He had a long, rather sharp nose, a 
well-shaped, close-set mouth, and a strong, firm 
jaw. The characteristics of the spare, clean-cut 
features are penetration and force. There is a 
piercing look about the face even in repose ; and 
when Hamilton was moved a fire came into his 
eyes which we are told had a marvelous effect. 
But it was the soul which shone through his 
eyes, and animated his mobile countenance, that 
made him so effective in speech. As men lis- 
tened to him, they felt profoimdly the mastery of 
the strong nature, the imperious will, and the 
passionate energy which gave such force to his 
pathos, to his invective, and to the even flow of 
clear, telling argument. The impression which 
Hamilton was capable of producing is well illus- 
trated by the famous scene of the murder trial, 
when he laid bare the guilt of Croucher. Yet 
the excitement of a court-room was not neces- 
sary to such a feat. In the quiet of an ofl&ce, 
solely by his own resistless determination he 
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wrested a conveyance, which was unjust and had 
been unfairly obtained, from the oppressor of 
his client. 

In private life Hamilton was much beloved 
and most attractive. He talked well and freely. 
He was open-hearted and hospitable, full of 
high spirits and geniality. In his own family 
he was idolized by wife and children. The af- 
fection which he inspired in all who knew him 
was largely due to the perfect generosity of his 
nature, for he gave time and money with a lav« 
ish hand to all who sought his aid. He carried 
this habit into his business to his own detri* 
ment. He would often refuse to make any 
charge to poor clients, and never could be per- 
suaded to accept anything beyond a reasonable 
and modest fee. He had in truth a contempt 
for money, and, while he made a nation's for- 
tune, he never made his own. At his death he 
left his family little except his name and fame. 

Like most men of great talents and strong 
will, Hamilton had a large measure of self-con- 
fidence. Just after he left the treasury, he 
feared that Congress would fail to treat the 
finances in a proper way. He wrote to a friend 
in great wrath that he would not stand tamely 
by and see the nation disgraced ; if Congress 
did not do their duty they would have to reckon 
with him. On another occasion he was di«> 
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pleased by what he considered a useless demand 
for information on the part of the Senate. He 
thereupon addressed a communication^ to that 
august body in which he lectured them as to 
their conduct, and took them to task roundly 
for their misbehavior. This letter is quite a 
curiosity, and the meekness with which the 
Senate apparently accepted the rebuke is not 
the least amusing part of the affair. All this 
was thoroughly characteristic of the man. The 
greater the odds the more defiantly and the 
more confidently he faced opposition. On one 
or two occasions this self-confidence took the 
more disagreeable form of self-assertion, bat 
such outbreaks were rare. 

Hamilton's defects sprang not from weakness 
but from the strength of his passions, which 
sometimes overmastered his reason. Thus it was 
in his relations with women, which had an un- 
enviable notoriety. It was passion again which 
led him into the unworthy proposition to Gov- 
ernor Jay and into his wild attack upon Adams. 
His faults were those of a powerful and pas- 
sionate nature when it had broken down all the 
barriers of self-control. His errors are all the 
more to be regretted because he was a man of 

^ The letter is given in fuU in Adams's JJfe of Gallatin ^ pw 
116, and is also to be found in American State Papers ; Clainu^ 
9^77. 
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Bucli wide influence and striking abilities, and 
for this reason they were, of course, all the 
more dangerous. 

There is no better evidence of Hamilton's 
greatness than is to be found in the letters and 
sayings of his bitterest enemies. Burr pro- 
nounced the man to be lost who put himself on 
paper with him. Jefferson called him the ^^ Co- 
lossus of the Federalists," and always referred 
to the acts and opinions of his opponents as 
those of Hainaton, speaking of that party by 
the name of its leader. Ambrose Spencer, the 
distinguished judge, who had had many conflicts 
with Hamilton, and, on at least one occasion, 
had felt the edge of his sarcasm, paid him one 
of the handsomest tributes ever rendered to his 
abilities, at the same time characterizing the 
quality of his greatness and his influence with 
peculiar felicity : — 

^^ Alexander Hamilton," said Spencer, ''was the 
greatest man this country ever prodaced. I knew 
him well. I was in sitaations often to observe and 
study him. I saw him at the bar and at home. He 
argued cases before me while I sat as judge on the 
bench. Webster has done the same. In power of 
reasoning Hamilton was the equal of Webster ; and 
more than this can be said of no man. In creative 
power Hamilton was infinitely Webster's superior. 
It was he, more than any other man, who 
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thooglit out the Ow M iiiU i li im oi tfie Umted States and 
the details of the gorctm i a t oi the XJniim ; and, out 
of the chaos that existed after the Berolation, raised 
a hhrie every part of whiek is instinct with his 
thoaght I can trolj saj that hnndreds of politi- 
cians and statesm«i of the day get hoth the weh and 
woof of their thoughts from Hamilton's hrains. He, 
more than any man, did the thinking of the time." 

Chancellor Kent, who was one of Hamilton's 
wannest admirers, says of him that — 

^* He rose at once to the loftiest heights of profes- 
sional eminence, by his profoond penetration, his 
power of analysis, the comprehensiTe g^asp and 
strength of his understanding, and the firmness, 
frankness, and integrity of his character. We may 
say of him, in reference to his associates, as was said 
of Papinian : ^ Omnes longo post se intervallo re- 
liquerit.' " 

There is not much to choose between the 
praise of the quondam foe and of the constant 
friend. Both the Federalist and the Democrat, 
eminent lawyers and judges both, were agreed 
as to Hamilton's ability. 

Among the Federalists Hamilton had a band 
of devoted friends who comprised a very large 
proportion of the most distinguished men in the 
nation. They were an able, strong, hard-headed, 
and rather dogmatic body, most of them lead- 
ers themselves, and holding high places in the 
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republic. Yet they supported Hamilton with 
a fidelity which has been rarely equaled. The 
roll of his followers is enough by itself to estab- 
lish his position in American history. Indiffer- 
ence was impossible toward Hamilton. He was 
too strong and too open to inspire lukewarm 
sentiments, and he was loved and hated with 
equal intensity. At the same time Hamilton, 
as I have already said, was preeminently a 
leader of leaders. He could do ** the thinking 
of his time ; " he could issue orders, or plan a 
policy, or act in conjunction with men who fol- 
lowed or sustained him in obedience to the dic- 
tates of reason. But he was never an adept in 
the difficult and delicate art of managing men 
wherein his great rival Jefferson stood supreme. 
He was as far as possible from being a dema- 
gogue, and he was not even a popular leader, 
for he had too great a distrust of democracy 
to appeal successfully to the sympathy of the 
masses. In this he was a fit and typical leader 
of the party to which he belonged. He could 
not float with the currents of public sentiment 
and had no faith in them. He was a leader, 
and could not follow. He could mark out a 
path and walk in it, and, if the people hesitated 
or held back, he would walk alone. This did 
not arise from narrowness, for Hamilton had 
always great liberality of mind, but simply from 
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the strength of his convictions and from reliance 
on his own abilities, which made it impossible 
for him to seek for success by yielding a jot of 
what he believed, after mature deliberation, to 
be right and true. This implies, of course, 
great force of character ; but Hamilton had also 
a boldness of disposition which stamped itself 
on his financial and foreign policy, and at times 
amounted to an almost reckless audacity. The 
miserable Reynolds affair has cast a shadow upon 
the honor of James Monroe, and its wretched 
details have found a place in one of the biogra- 
phies of Jefferson. No one can desire to rake 
over the ashes of this miserable scandal, but in 
its effect it showed the courage of Hamilton in 
a most striking manner. Drawn by his un- 
curbed passion into a low intrigue with a worth- 
less woman, he found himself threatened with a 
black imputation upon his official integrity. At 
the cost of bitter grief to himself and to all 
whom he most loved, he published a pamphlet 
in which he told the whole unpleasant story. 
The manliness of the act, the self-inflicted pun- 
ishment, and the high sense of public honor 
thus exhibited, silenced even his opponents ; but 
the confession was one which must have wrung 
Hamilton to the quick, and it shows an amount 
of nerve and determination for which our his« 
tory can furnish no parallel. 
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Hamflton's career as a public man Had closed 
before his death. Had he lived longer he would 
have added to his reputation as a lawyer and 
writer ; but it is very doubtful if he would have 
again entered public life. His work was done. 
It was a great work, and had been well per« 
formed. He cared but little for office. He was 
ambitious, but his objects were fame and power, 
to be obtained by advancing the welfare and 
dignity of his country. So long as he could 
lead his party and help to shape the national 
policy, he was perfectly content to remain in a 
lawyer's chambers in New York. A great office 
had to him no value in itself, but only in what 
he was able to achieve by holding it ; and every 
one wiU admit that few men have accomplished 
80 much. He founded the financial system of 
the United States, and converted the barren 
clauses of the Constitution into a living organ- 
ism. He established the doctrine of a liberal 
construction and of the implied powers ; and he 
shares with Washington the honor of devising 
and carrying out the foreign policy of the United 
States. This is enough. There is no need to 
rehearse the almost endless list of lesser matters 
which bear the mark of his fertile and powerful 
intellect. He was always at work, and we look 
in vain for sterile places in his life. 

There are two classes of statesmen, — those 
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ii« great in their caUing, and those who, in 
^lAiitaoii, represent great ideas. Instances of the 
tMnn«r kind abound. Examples of the latter 
M^ rare. Hamilton is one of the statesmen of 
<twitive minds who represent great ideas. It is 
iw this reason that he left the deep mark of his 
personal influence upon our history. His prin- 
eiples of finance, of foreign afiEairs, of political 
economy, and of the powers and duties of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution, may be found 
on every page of our history, and are full of 
vitality to-day. But Hamilton is identified with 
two other ideas which go far deeper, and which 
have been the moving forces in our national 
development. He did not believe in democracy 
as a system of government. He strove with all 
his energy to make the experiment of the Con- 
stitution succeed, but he doubted its merit at the 
outset, and finally came to the conclusion that in 
its existing form it was doomed to failure. He 
believed in class influence and representation, in 
strong government, and in what, for want of a 
better phrase, may be called an aristocratic re- 
public. Curiously enough, this theory was put 
in practice only in the South, where Hamilton 
had scarcely any followers. 

The other great idea of which he was the 
embodiment was that of nationality. No other 
man of that period, except Washington, was 
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folly imbued with the national spirit. To Ham- 
ilton it was the very breath of his public life, 
the essence of his policy. To this grand prin* 
ciple many men, especially in later times, have 
rendered splendid services and made noble sac- 
rifices ; but there is no single man to whom it 
owes more than to Hamilton. In a time when 
American nationality meant nothing, he grasped 
the great conception in all its fullness, and gave 
all he had of will and intellect to make its real- 
ization possible. He and Washington alone per- 
ceived the destiny which was in store for the 
republic. For this he declared that the United 
States must aim at an ascendant in the affairs 
of America. For this he planned the conquest 
of Louisiana and the Floridas, and, despite the 
frowns of his friends, rose above all party feel- 
ings and sustained Jefferson in his unhesitating 
seizure of the opportunity to acquire that vast 
territory by purchase. To these ends everything 
he did was directed, and in his task of founding 
a government he also founded a nation. It was 
a great work. Others contributed much to it, 
but Hamilton alone fully understood it. On the 
other side was Jefferson, also a man who repre- 
sented ideas, that of democracy and that of a 
confederacy, with a weak general government 
and powerful states threatening secession. The 
ideas whidi these two men embodied have in 
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their conflict made up the history of the United 
States. The democratic principles of Jefferson 
and the national principles of Hamilton have 
prevailed, and have sway to-day throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. But, if we go 
a step farther, we find that the great Federalist 
has the advantage. The democratic system of 
Jefferson is administered in the form and on the 
principles of Hamilton; and while the former 
went with the current and fell in with the dom- 
inant forces of the time, Hamilton established 
his now accepted principles, and carried his pro- 
jects to completion in the face of a relentless 
opposition, and against the mistaken wishes of a 
large part of the people. 

To attempt to measure the exact proportions 
of a great man is neither very easy nor perhaps 
very profitable. This biography has been writ- 
ten to little purpose if it has failed to show the 
influence of Hamilton upon our history, and this 
of itself is a title of the highest distinction. It 
is given to but few men to impress themselves 
indelibly upon the history of a great nation. 
But Hamilton, as a man, achieved even more 
than this. His versatility was extraordinary. 
He was a great orator and lawyer, and he was 
also the ablest political and constitutional writer 
of his day, a good soldier, and possessed of a 
wonderful capacity for organization and prao- 
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tical administration. He was a master in every 
field that he entered, and however he may have 
erred in moments of passion, he never failed. 
Weakness and incompetency were not to be 
found in Hamilton. Comparisons are valueless, 
because points of difference between men are 
endless. John Marshall ranked Hamilton next 
to Washington, and with the judgment of their 
great chief justice Americans are wont to be 
content. But wherever he is placed, so long as 
the people of the United States form one nation, 
the name of Alexander Hamilton will be held in 
high and lasting honor, and even in the wreck 
of governments that noble intellect would still 
command the homage of 'men. 
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APPENDIX 



NOTE A. 



Mb. Banoroft in the eighth yolnme of his his* 
tory of the United States (page 79), in descrihing the 
^eat meeting at New Tork in July, 1774, says : ^^ It 
has been kept in memory, that on this occasion a 
young man from abroad, so small and delicate in his 
organization that he appeared to be much younger 
than perhaps he really was, took part in the debate 
before the crowd. ... He proved to be Alexander 
Hamilton, a West Indian. His mother, while he was 
yet a child, had left him an orphan and poor. A 
father's care he seems never to have known. The 
first written trace of his existence is in 1766, when 
his name appears as witness to a legal paper executed 
in the Danish island of Santa Cruz." I have fol- 
lowed in my first chapter the ordinarily accepted 
account of Hamilton's birth and parentage, and, after 
the most careful consideration and investigation which 
I have been able to give, I am clearly of the opinion 
that there is no evidence sufficient to justify any bio- 
g^pher in setting it aside. At the same time grave 
doubts have been cast upon this account, and as they 
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prooeeded from to «Biiii«iil an attHioril^ $» Mr. Biii» 
eroft, I felt that it was impoMiUe for me to pass 
diem over in ailenee, eqieeialij when entirdy neir 
material rektii^ to ' this sab jeet had oome to my 
knowledge. The question of Hamilton's parentage 
possesses the int«?est whieh always attaches to the 
origin of very distingoished men« and the date of his 
birth affects oar estimate of his yoathfal powers. On 
any theory Hamilton displayed great telents ata very 
aarly age, bat if the accepted date of his birth is eot>- 
rect, his precocity was certainly extraordinaary* Mr. 
Bancroft is evidently of the opinion that Hamjlton 
was older th#n he was said to have been wh^i he 
spoke at the meeting in the fidds, finr he eonU hafd^ 
have ^ appeared" less than seventemiy whieh is the 
age given him by his biogra^ier. Mr. Bancroft's 
doabts arose partly, perhaps, from the intrinsic inn* 
probability of such unusual intellectual maturity, but 
chiefly from the deed signed by Hamilton as a wit- 
ness in 1766. If Hamilton was born in 1757, he 
was only nine years old when he signed this instru- 
ment It is certainly not a Uttle remarkable that a 
child of that tender age should have been accepted 
as a competent witness to an important document, but 
it is not in the least impossible, and any conclusion 
based on this phenomenon must of course be mere 
conjecture. If at thirteen he was able to manage 
the affairs of a considerable merchant, he might very 
well have been a fit witness at nine. The character 
of his signature is of more importance than the fact 
sf his afiBxing it to a deed. I have carefully ex> 
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amined an exact tracing of this signature. The hand« 
writing is ohvionsly Hamilton's. The signature is 
written in a fair, open hand, and might well he the 
work of a man. Onlj a close examination, which 
reveab a certain roundness in the letters, and some 
deliberation on the part of the writer, suggests youth- 
f ul penmanship. The signature is certainly a very 
mature one to have been written by a boy nine years 
old. But then it is not at all an impossible feat, and 
is by no means so extraordinary as the letter to Ned 
Stevens a few years later, or, indeed, as many of 
Hamilton's youthful performances. 

This document, signed in 1766, is the only evi- 
dence directly bearing on Hamilton's age; but the 
fact that the date of his birth has been questioned, 
leads necessarily to an inquiry as to the circum- 
stances of his origin and parentage, which have ren- 
dered such doubts possible. In a letter to a kinsman 
in Scotland, in 1797, he himself says : '^ You no 
doubt have understood that my father's affairs at a 
very early day went to wreck ; so as to have rendered 
his situation during the greatest part of his life ineli- 
gible. This state of things occasioned a separation 
between him and me, when I was very young, and 
threw me upon the bounty of my mother's relatives, 
some of whom were then wealthy, though, by vicissi- 
tudes to which human affairs are so liable, they have 
been since much reduced and broken up. I myself, 
at about sixteen, came to this country." This meagre 
statement is all Hamilton himself tells us of his origin. 
He separated completely from his past when he joined 
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tibe iimj of ike Bflffiohitimi. W«lMi^]fe»lBlMiii frail 
rektiTM or fnoDda in Ao WoiA bdKeo osoept from 
Dr. KaoXf Hbm Now dategflamL Hmvo is aibo a 
ktkw, dated m 178S» irom Haauttoii t# a bvoHMir 
Jamety who had wrktea to him §6ir ttoney. In this 
loiter Hamilton eays that ho hai Mt heard hma hia 
brother and oonoiqpondent for yeaiii and dooe not 
know whether ho » married or nflgle» Ho then adta 
anziooafy abool Us lather^ saying^ that ko not onlf ia 
totellj ignomit of tiiat gondeampV eboamstaiioe% 
bat that ho does not know whether hie fethor is aUre 
ordead.^ After Hamilton beeeme lamoiu his father 
l^ypearedy or lither wrote to hiniy and ho sent hia 
lather monej and nrged Hbm M gmtieraan to ^i&tinb 
to this eoontiy. 

This laek dt iafonnatba ooneeming tke fsaialy and 
oarlj life of sneh an eminent man is of itself enovgii 
to cause inquiry, and every one versed in American 
history is aware of the fact that a certain amount of 
mystery has hung over Hamilton's birth and parent- 
age. Every student of the period is also familiar 
with the story, which oral tradition has handed down, 
that Hamilton was the illegitimate son of a rich West 
Indian planter or merchant, generally supposed to 
have been Mr. Stevens, the father of Hamilton's early 
friend and school-fellow. 

This tradition has always been vague and unsup- 
ported. In the course of an examination of the 
Pickering papers for another object, I found among 
the memoranda collected by Colonel Pickering, with 
^ Hiitori^ of the BqnMiCf by J. G. Hamiltcm, voL vii. p. 842. 
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die purpose of writing memoirs of l^s contemporaries, 
two somewhat similar accounts of Hamilton's birth 
and parentage. It mnst be remembered that, although 
Colonel Pickering did not always agree with Hamil- 
ton, he was one of his most devoted admirers. He 
considered Hamilton by far the greatest man of his 
time and country, ranking him without hesitation 
above Washington. The memoranda in question are 
as follows : — 

Alxxandek Hamilton. Philadelphia, February 15, 

1822. 

This morning I met with my friend Mr. James Yard 
of this city, with whom I have had an acquaintance of be- 
tween twenty and thirty years. He and Dr. Stevens of 
the West Indies married, if I mistake not, two sisters, 
^he daughters of the Danish Governor of Santa Cruz, of 
the name of Walterstorff (or a name sounding like it). 
Mr. Yard first introduced Dr. Stevens to me, when it was 
contemplated to appoint him American Consul General 
/or St. Domingo, at the time that the distinguished negro 
General Toussaint L'Ouverture bore the chief sway in 
the Island. The conversation led us to speak of General 
Alexander Hamilton. I remarked to Mr. Yard, that at 
the first sight of Dr. Stevens his likeness to Hamilton 
was so strong, I concluded they were brothers, for it was 
generally understood that Hamilton was an illegitimate 
son of a gentleman of that name. Mr. Yard now told me 
that General Hamilton was bom in the island of Nevis 
(near St. Christopher's), the natural son of a Scotch gen- 
tleman of the name of Hamilton ; that he was an ap- 
prentice to Nicholas Cruger, who afterwards removed (or 
returned) to New York ; that there Hamilton and Stevens 
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wflttt to ■<«1mmJ tcMMliitt 2 sad iioM Hm doiiii of W^witt 
(on, an atiiit» tbe titfeir id his iiiotii«r» mam to New Xmek^ 
and WM for mmdo weoki in Mn. Hunilton'i honooy fiNna 
whom (Mr. Yard natnxollj ooodnded) Mn. Hamflton 
mutt have reoeiyed fnU infonnatiott of hor hiiahaiid*a 

Bnxliiigtoii, in New Jertej, reeeiTed the aide of hraevo- 
leneoy partlj from Mr* Yard ; who also iMlitated hear 
retttrn to the West IndiM. Mr. Yard added, that Gen- 
eral Hamilton'! mother died hot two oir three jeaza ago. 

Mr. Yard told me, that after he knew that the papei% 
ooUeeted in rektixm to writing the lilf of Hamilton had 
been pnt into the hands of Mr. Josef^ Hopktnaoo, ha 
advised Hopkinson franklj to state^ that Hamilton waa 
the natural son of a Sooteh gmtkman in the West indies^ 
as an avowal of a laot for whieh Hamilton^ not hefaag 
responsible, ongfat not to suffer in his repntatioo* [Mr* 
Yard (a gentleman of distmgnished si^gadity and iainiw 
mation) might also tbink an open avowal of tbe fact 
more dignified in relation to a person of Hamilton's ex- 
alted talents and integrity, than any other course ; and 
that to glide over bis birth, tbe birth of a man so eminent, 
without adverting to his father, would amount to a con- 
fession that be was (in I believe English law-language) 
** filius nullius," or in plain English, << Nobody knew who 
was his father," tbe meaning of both expressions being 
that he was some one's natural son]. 

As to tbe strong likeness between General Hamilton 
and Dr. Stevens, Mr. Yard could give no account ; altbo' 
it seemed apparent that be thought them near of kin. 
In cases of this sort, the possibility of kindred blood gives 
rise to surmises, or strong suspicions, of which no prool 
IS attainable. — From the Pickering MSS, vol. U p. 260l 
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Alexander HAMiLToy. June 29, 1822, 

Altho' little if anything was publicly spoken, yet it 
seemed always to have been understood, among those 
who were acquainted with this extraordinary man, that 
he was the illegitimate offspring of a Mr. Hamilton, in 
the West Indies. Meeting this morning with Mr. James 
Yard, — a merchant of Philadelphia whom I have long 
known, a gentleman distinguished for his good sense and 
information, and who had lived for some time in the 
West Indies, and was particularly conversant with the 
Danish Islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, — I renewed 
the subject of General Hamilton's parentage, of which 
we had before conversed, and Mr. Yard repeated : That 
Hamilton was bom in the Island of Nevis, the reputed 
son of a Scotch merchant of the name of Hamilton* 
That he was some time in the store of Mr. Cruger (I be« 
lieve in St. Croix), and was sent to New York to obtain 
an education, it being observed that he possessed a mind 
of a superior cast. Mr. Yard supposed that Mr. Cruger 
(who was from New York) contributed towards the 
means required for that object. Edward Stevens (after- 
wards Dr. Stevens with whom I was acquainted in this 
city) was sent with Hamilton to New York, for the same 
purpose — his education. 

About the year 1798, aftep the French had been massa- 
cred or expelled from Hispaniola, and the negroes under 
Toussaint were masters of the French part of the island, 
it was thought expedient by the American Grovernment 
(Adams then the President) to send thither an agent, 
in the character of Consul General, and from my in- 
quiries concerning Dr. Stevens, then in Philadelphia, he 
appeared in all respects singularly qualified for the ofiBce. 
He had long resided in the West Indies, understood tb« 
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ENneh langiiagey wis yvj hMl^geaak, and a wmQ^ 
man. Witii Vm hrMet-hihbsWt Jams Twd ^lc» I mi* 
deiatood tkbj kad naniad witm,<Jto dai^^Ntoia^ tiia 
€ky¥enMir Waltanteff of oaa of ika Ihmtk JUaiida)» I 
had a pieTions aegnaintaiMw; aad ta him I aaq^ioanad a^ 
opiaion of Dr. Stevana, ifom what I had heavd of Ui 
chaiacter, from Mr. Yard, or aoBM oUiar aonaea 4i » 
tiumaJAaiu Thaarrangemenftaheiiii^thaiiRradTaiiaacJ^I 
pakL to Mr. Taaed : ** But Ifai^ not yat aaaii Br. Staveaia.* 
Mr. Yard anaimed, **1 wffl hrmg Inm to joou'' V^ 
aama togethar to aaa ma. At tha fimt ^^bnaa^ I w«a 
atfnok with tha axtraotdiaaKy aimflitndaitf hkaad Ga9- 
aral Hamilton's faeea; Ithoii|^t thaymaal ha 5 n atlta w> 
To-day, Mr. Taaed iafomiad ma that tlM araMudc ha4 baas 
mada a thonaand times ; tiiat when yomig eh3^bwii» Aif 
lived together in tha family of the fattiar of StaTaa% 
and were sent together to New Teik for their tdnratjaa. 
Conjeetare here will sapposa saoas a^anetSy whioh, if 
known, might acooont for the striking likeness of these 
two persons. 

Mr. Hamilton, the reputed father of the Greneral, be- 
came a planter in Granada. Whether he patronized, or 
in any way provided even for the education of Aletander, 
Mr. Yard did not know. An aunt of Alexander's came 
from the West Indies to New York, some years ag^, and 
lived a good while in the family of Mrs. Hamilton, the 
General's widow. Thence the aunt (I think Mr. Yard 
called her name Mitchell) went to Burlington ; where, 
becoming blind, a collection was made among some of 
Hamilton's friends, to enable her to go back to the West 
Indies. There is now in this city a person (I think Mr. 
Yard called him a merchant and pronounced his name^ 
but which I do not recollect), Mr. Yard said, the son of 
another sister of General Hamilton's mother. -— From tk 
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Pickering MSS. vol, U.p, 302, in possessioii of the Masnc 
ehnsetts Historical Society. 

It does not, of coarse, in any way detract from 
Hamilton's fame or from his merits if any of these 
stories should be true. It is needless to say that such 
a fact would not reflect upon him, or upon those who 
bear his name and haye the honor to be descended 
from him. His rise was remarkable, and was equally 
honorable to his talents and character when it is re* 
membered that he came a stranger from an obscure 
island, one of the pettiest possessions of England, 
and that he made his way to the very highest rank 
in eyerything which he attempted, unsupported by 
wealth and unaided by family connections. If, in 
addition to all the difficulties which he oyercame, 
that of illegitimacy be added, it is simply a new title 
to the respect of the world for his genius and force 
of character. One of the penalties of his greatness 
is the fact that thereby the question of his birth and 
parentage assumes considerable historical interest. 

It can be said that Colonel Pickering's memoranda 
are mere gossip. Such they are on their face, and 
nothing would be more distasteful to me than to print 
them, if they could thus be put aside. They could 
be condemned in this way if we had a clear, authen- 
tic, and well-proyed account of Hamilton's origin. 
As this is not the case, the memoranda of Colonel 
Pickering, taken in conjunction with the doubts ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bancroft and the tradition familiar 
to students of our history, acquirie an importance and 
interest which they would not otherwise possess, and 
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which render it impossible silently to pass them ovef 
in any attempt to write Hamilton's life. To explain 
clearly what has jost been said, it is necessary to look 
closely at the accepted account, and show briefly why 
it is of such a nature as to make doubts possible and 
give importance to Colonel Pickering's statements. 

We are not told by Mr. John C. Hamilton, either 
in the first and unfinished life of his father or in his 
second elaborate and complete life, entitled the '* His- 
tory of the Republic/* the Christiau name of Hamil* 
ton's maternal grandfather, Mr. Faucette, or of Ham- 
ilton's mother, or of his mother's first husband. We 
are not told when or where Mrs. Hamilton was mar- 
ried to her first husband, Layine, from whom it is said 
she was divorced. Divorce was extremely rare in 
the colonies. In England and in the crown provinces 
it involved long, difficult, and expensive proceedings 
of the greatest publicity. We are not told when, 
where, how, or for what cause the divorce was ob- 
tained. In the first life it is said that " there were 
several sons, of whom Alexander was the youngest." 
In the ** History of the Republic " it is stated that 
Hamilton was the only surviving child ; and yet in 
the appendix to the same work a letter is given, to 
which I have already referred, written by Hamilton 
to a brother named James. If this contradiction is 
explained by a second marriage of Hamilton's father, 
\L can only be said that there is no mention of such 
a marriage. In the first life it is said that Hamilton 
•vas confided to the care of his mother's relatives, 
jMr. Peter Lytton and his sister, afterwards Mrs. 
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Mitchell. In the << History of the Bepablic," Mr. 
Lytton and Mrs. Mitchell have disappeared, and 
Hamilton's guardians are spoken of simply as his 
mother's relatives. From the Pickering memoranda 
we learn that Mrs. Mitchell came to this country and 
lived with Hamilton's widow, and that she was a 
sister of Hamilton' mother. Mr. Peter Lytton was 
therefore the brother of Hamilton's mother, and her 
maiden name must have been Lytton and not Fau- 
cette, unless there was a second marriage in this in- 
stance also, and the relationship between her and 
Lytton, therefore, only that of the half-blood. Mr. 
John G. Hamilton says that Hamilton's mother died 
while Alexander was still a child. Mr. Yard, on 
the other hand, who had married into a West In- 
dian family, who was a close connection of Edward 
Stevens, Hamilton's earliest friend and school-fellow, 
and who was therefore in a position to know, says 
that Hamilton's mother was living in 1818. The 
unquestioned resemblance between Stevens and Ham- 
ilton would be of no great importance, and might 
readily be dismissed as accidental, were it not for the 
additional fact that they wer6 educated, and went 
to college together, and that, according to Mr. Yard, 
Hamilton was brought up in the Stevens family. 

Enough has been said to show the cause of the 
doubts which have existed as to Hamilton's origin, 
and also the reason for the interest and importance 
which attach to the Pickering memoranda as the 
only evidence we have on the point from Hamilton's 
oontemporariesi and whieh render their publicatioQ 
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historically desirable and even necessary. All the 
eyidence has now been presented so far as I have 
been able to collect it, and the readers of this note 
can draw conclusions from it as well as I can. The 
varioos facts from the different sources cannot be re- 
conciled with each other, or formed into a clear and 
coherent narratiye as they stand, but this is probably 
owing to lack of fullness of statement. 

The usually accepted yersion, which upon all the 
eyidence in our possession I belieye to be true, rests 
on the meagpre statement of Hamilton himself which 
I haye quoted, and on the careless and unsupported 
account g^yen by Mr. John C. Hamilton. It may be 
fairly said that the authority of Hamilton and of his 
son is enough on such a matter, and, in the entire 
absence of conyincing proof to the contrary, I have so 
treated it ; and fully admitting the force of this argu- 
ment, I have accepted their statement in this biogra- 
phy as final. As to the question of age, Hamilton 
himself could hardly have been much mistaken. He 
says he was sixteen when he came to this country, and 
I have no doubt that on any theory of his parentage 
this statement is correct, or very nearly so. He may 
fairly be accepted as one of the most remarkable 
examples of mental precocity of which we have any 
knowledge. There is also no doubt as to the identity 
of his father, James Hamilton. He was a younger 
son of the Laird of Grange, one of the Cambuskeith 
Hamiltons, and is duly recorded in Patterson's " His* 
tory of Ayrshire and its Families " (p. 203, vol. i.). 
Hamilton himself knew about his father's family and 
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ihe two elder brothers snccessiyely Lurda of Grange^ 
and his authority as to his parentage can be over^ 
thrown only by direct proof to the contrary. 

In conclusion let me say, more definitely if possible 
than I have yet done, that I have discussed this mat- 
ter fully, and have printed this note, and the some- 
what contradictory Pickering memoranda, solely be- 
cause I did not feel that it would have been honest 
for a biographer to suppress such new and important 
statements, however vague and inconclusive, in re- 
gard to the birth and parentage of a man who was so 
highly distinguished, and who left such deep marks 
of his personal influence upon the history and institu- 
tions of the United States. 

NOTE B. 

The quarrel between Hamilton and Washington^ 
which led to the former's leaving the staff of the 
commander-in-chief, has always been given an im- 
portance which perhaps does not properly belong to 
it. It has at all events always been fully discussed 
by every one who has had occasion to consider it, 
and I therefore shall be pardoned for adding some 
facts in regard to it which came to my knowledge 
after this volume was in the press. It is well known 
that Hamilton was not fully satisfied with his posi- 
tion on Washington's staff, and that he desired to be 
appointed adjutant-general, that he was pressed for 
this post by Lafayette ('* Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Lafayette/' toL L p. 366) and by General 
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p.l41)»Mid that LtlftjeltotalMeqpiiBntly wrote to bim 
in m waj wUdi ihowod thpt Ids raigiuitioii from the 
atdl had bem e o ntom pleted for some time. {** He- 
moirt and Co wee p o n den e e of Lalayett^^ toL L p. 
SOS.) 

I haife bem infonned lij a gentleman^ who was a 
nott eminoit hiifeorieal antfaority) and a friend of the 
late Jaied Spatlsy that Mr. Sparim tcdd him of a 
oosfenalion wfaieh he had with La&jette on this 
■abjeet wImu the latter minted this eoontiy in 1826. 
Laterette told Mr. Snavlai that TfamHwi bad weeMd 
Wadungton for anotiior pooitioni that Washington 
had refused his reqneity as in the ease of the ad jotant- 
generalship; and that tiiegr had had two or three dis- 
agreements growing oat of this wish of Hamilton's 
before the final breach at New Windsor. This state- 
ment shows that there were causes for the quarrel 
which did not appear on the surface, and that the 
separation was neither a new nor a sudden idea upon 
Hamilton's part at least. (See, also, Hamilton's let- 
ter to Schuyler, February 18, 1781, in the new edition 
of Hamilton's Works, where it is now for the first 
time given in fnlL) 

NOTE C. 

Hamilton's argument in the CrosweU case was re- 
ported and printed in a pamphlet which is occasion- 
ally to be met with, and has been reprinted in Moore's 
'' American Eloquence." 

^ Tha kto Rst. Geoigs B. BUil. 
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AnAMif Jomr, ** Diaooanes on Da- 
▼fla" against Jefferson, 140; 
election endangered by Hamil- 
ton's advice, 193; elected, 194; 
difficulty of his relations with 
Hamilton, the real leader, 194- 
198; suspects Hamilton of in- 
trigue and tries to crush him, 196, 
197; considered unsafe by Ham- 
ilton, 196 ; agrees with Hamilton 
In wishing a French commission, 
199 ; selects commissioners in op- 
position to Hamilton's advice, 200 ; 
his error in so doing, 200, 201 ; 
sends X Y Z correspondence to 
Oongress, 201 ; answers patriotic 
addresses, 202 ; sends nomination 
of Washington and three major 
generals to Congress, 203 ; refuses 
to give Hamilton highest rank,203, 
204; obliged by Washington to 
submit, 204; his conduct in the 
affair, 206; thinks Hamilton 
wishes military conquest, 212 ; on 
news of Talleyrand's readiness for 
reconciliation, nominates Mur- 
ray minister to France, 214 ; pro- 
bably hopes to cripple war party, 
214 ; error of his action, 214, 216, 
217; enlarges commission, 217; 
refuses to delay its departure, 217 ; 
favors Alien and. Sedition Laws, 
220 ; attacked by Pickering, 226 ; 
drives Pickering and McHenry 
from cabinet, 226; abuses Ham- 
ilton, 226; refuses to answer his 
letters, 226, 227 ; asks from Ham- 
Dton a position for his son-in-law, 
237; ioUy of his traatment of 



Hamilton, 227, 228 ; again a 
didate for the presidency, 228 ; at* 
tacked in a pamphlet by Hamil* 
ton, 229, 230 ; defeated in eleo» 
tion, 232. 

Adams, John Quincy, writes ** Pab- 
licola ** against Jefferson, 140. 

Adams, Samuel, converted into ad< 
vooate of Constitution, 73. 

Alien and Sedition Acts, passed, 
219 ; responsibility for, 220. 

Ames, Fisher, superior as an orator 
to Hamilton, 78, 269. 

Andrtf, Major, Hamilton's aoqnaint* 
ance with and sympathy for, 20. 

Annapolis convention, oaUed l^ Yir* 
ginia, 63; issues address calling 
for general convention, 64. 

Army, of Revolution, n^leoted bj 
Congress, 89; adopts Newburgh 
addresses, 40 ; ready for revolu- 
tion, 40, 41. 

Arnold, Mrs. Benedict, Hamilton'k 
interview with, after her hoe- 
band's treachery, 20. 

Asia, British man-of-war, flree oa 
New Tork, 10. 

Assumption of state debts, struggle 
over, lia-127. See Congress of 
the United States. 

BioBB, B. F., upholds Oenet, 168. 

Bancroft, George, doubts as to date 
of HamUton's birth, 283, 284. 

Bank, suggested by ^unilton under 
confederacy, 28, 29 ; report on, to 
first Congress, 98-102; politioil 
reasons for, 102, 108; ooostltQ* 
tiooalitv off dftfwidfw! by Himi^ 
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ton, 108; debated in Oongnai, 
Mniled by Jeflenon and othen, 
129. 

Bayard, Jamee A., letter of HamO- 
ton to, auggeating methoda of 
building up the Federalist party, 
263-266. 

Benson, Egbert, Hamilton's etA- 
league at Anni^iMlis oonTention, 
64. 

Bimetallism, adrooated by Hamil- 
ton, 106, 106. 

Bland, Tbeodorio, in Oongreaa of 
1782,36. 

Bowdoin, James, oroshea Bhajrs's 
rebellion, 62 ; leads Hassaohuaetts 
to urge a new conventiini, 62. 

Bnrr, Aaron, his allianoe with the 
livingstons, 81 ; opinion of Ham- 
ilton as a writer,188, 273 ; first of a 
line of New York polltiicans, 220 ; 
his ability as a manager, 223 ; de- 
feats Hamilton, 223 ; obtains and 
prints oopy of Hamilton's attack 
on Adams, 229; intrigues with 
VMeralists to get presidency, 232 ; 
prerented from success by Hamil- 
ton, 233 ; a leader of New Tork 
bar, 234 ; defeated in intrigues by 
Hamilton, 242, 243; and by Jef- 
ferson, 243 ; defeated for g^y- 
emor by Lewis through Hamil- 
ton's influenoe, 243; determines 
on revenge, and forces a quarrel, 
243, 244; his character and real 
abilities, 244, 245 ; not a murderer 
according to code of honor, 245 ; 
relieved by Hamilton in pecuni- 
ary difficulties, 246 ; prepares for 
duel, 246 ; kills Hamilton, his sub- 
sequent fate, 247. 

Caxxbkdeb, Jakes T., libel of Cros- 
well against, 236. 

"* Camillus," essays of, 188, 189. 

Carrington, Edward, asked by Ham- 
ilton in regard to public feeling in 
Virginia, 261. 

* Christian Constitutional Society," 
Hamilton's plan for, 264. 



Clinton, Oeoiga, letter of HamiltOB 
to, explaining hia coarse in Con- 
gress, 89 ; urged by Hamilton to 
proTide tat paying British debts, 
46 ; dreads a strong central gor- 
emment as a diminution of Ida 
power in New York, Si; leada 
New York to reject a permanent 
rerenue for Congreas, 06 ; faQs to 
prevent call of state ocMiTentioi^ 
69; aecurea a majority of delo- 
gatea, 70 ; althoogh defeated in 
convention retaina control d Stete^ 
79 ; prevmts reSleotion of HanUl- 
ton to Congress, 79 ; defeats Yatea 
for governorship, 80; loaea con- 
trol of legialatare and State, 80. 

Clymer, George, in Oonthfumtal Con- 
gress of 1782, 86. 

Code of honor, in Bnrr-Hamittoa 
ease, 944, 246-248. 

Coinage, report on, 106 ; debate as 
to its device, 127. 

Confederacy, condition in 1780, 38, 
29; in 1782, 44; degradation in 
178fr-87, 48-«2. 

Connecticut, troops from, in Neir 
York Tory riots, 10, 11. 

Congress, Continental, preparation 
for in New York, 7, 9 ; ita ineffi- 
ciency, 28 ; decay in 1782, 36 ; ita 
leaders, 36; influenced by Luxemo 
to place peace negotiations in 
French hands, 37 ; defeated in at- 
tempt to get an impost from States, 
38 ; recommends grant from the 
States, 39 ; its ingratitude toward 
soldiers, 39, 41 ; thanks Washing- 
ton, 41 ; refuses to open debates 
to public, 41 ; standing of Hamil- 
ton in, 42 ; refuses a permanent 
revenue by New York in 1787, 65 ; 
fixes date for operation of Consti- 
tution, 79. 

Congpress of the United States, ita 
slowness in assembling, 81 ; refers 
financial questions to Hamilton, 
84 ; debates payment of domestio 
debt, 115-118; debates assump- 
tion of state debt, 118-126; d»- 
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laata Mramptton, 121 f 
action through Jeflenon's taifln- 
«Doe, 126, 127 ; adopt* other flnan- 
eial meMures, 127 ; deb«tM quei- 
tion of device on ooina, 127 ; de- 
bates and establishes bank, 129; re- 
jects Hamilton's new tax and loan 
bills, 146 ; investigates Hamilton's 
flnanoial integrity, 147, 148; re- 
jects resolutions of censure, 148 ; 
debates resolutions for discrimi- 
nating duties, 17S, 174 ; confirms 
^ay*s nomination as special com- 
missioner to England, 176 ; passes 
excise bill, 179 ; gives executive 
added powers to crush Whiskey 
Rebellion, 180 ; supports Washing- 
ton in denouncing Democratic 
societies, 183 ; investigates Ham- 
ilton's administration a second 
time, 184; Senate ratifieB Jay 
treaty, 188 ; struggle over it in 
House, 190; passes acts for de- 
fense against France, 202; car^ 
ried by Federalists, 202; passes 
act for organising troops, and oth- 
ers, 206, 207; passes Alien and 
Sedition Acta, 219 ; again carried 
by Federalists, 211 ; elects Jeffer- 
son President over Burr, 232, 238. 

Constitution of the United States, 
Hamilton's plan for, 60, 61 ; strug- 
gle over its adopticm, 64-79. 

Convention, Federal, suggested by 
Hamnton In 1780, 28; by New 
York in 1782, 34; by Massachu- 
setts in 1787, 62 ; by Annapolis 
convention, 64; election oi dele- 
gates to, in New Tork, 66 ; Ham- 
ilton's action in, 6^-62. 

Cooper, Dr. Myles, presidoit of 
King's College, saved from mob 
by Hamilton, 10, 11. 

Croswell, Henry, prosecuted for 
libel against Jefferson, 286; his 
condemnation and defense by 
HamOton, 236, 287, 288, 296. 

Croucher, , his evidence broken 

down by Hamilton in a murder 
289,210. 



Cruger, Nicholas, apprenticeship oi 
Hamilton with, 287, 288. 

Dattoh, Jonatrah, letter of Ham* 
ilton to, on necessities of Consti- 
tution, 220, 221. 

Democratic party, formed in debates 
on assumptifm of state debt, 120 ; 
its elements, 128; dreads mon- 
archy afld aristocracy, 128; its 
lack of unity in 1789, 136 ; con. 
centoates upon opposition to Ham- 
flton's financial policy, 136; se- 
cretly organised by Jefferson and 
Madison, 138 ; given an organ in 
"National Gkuratte," 141 ; attacks 
Hamilton for corruption, 142 ; flrsi 
declaration oi programme, 148} 
attacks Hamilton again in Con* 
gross, without success, 146-148; 
upholds Genet, 168, 169; bases 
opposition to Federalists on for- 
eign policy, 172 ; attacks England 
in Congress, 174; but refuses to 
prepare for war against her, 176 ; 
opposes Hamilton for English mis- 
sion, 176, 177 ; discredited by sup- 
pression of Whiskey RebeUioUt 
182; its societies die out, 188; 
again falls to damage Hamilton 
by investigation, 184; its anger 
at Jay's mission, 186 ; denounces 
Jay treaty, 186; puralysed bj 
X Y Z affair, 202 ; leaves Con- 
gress, 218; considered revolu- 
tionary by Federalists, 220, 221 1 
its success considered fatal bj 
Hamilton, 226; prosecutes Cros- 
well for libel, 286; felt by Ham- 
ilton to threaten revolution in 
United States, 261, 262, 264, 268, 
260, 260, 266, 267 ; its opinion of 
Hamilton's abiUty, 278. 

** Democratio societies," founded on 
model of Parisian dubs, 182 ; d»* 
nounced |yy Washington, 188. 

Diplomatic history of the United 
States : position toward European 
nations in 1789, 168: mission of 
Ooavameor Morxia to Rnglam^' 
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105 ; negotiatioaa with Hammond 
OT«r treaty, 166; diaouaaloa of 
neatrality in cabinet, 16^162; 
rnladon of Oenet, 164-177; Jay*s 
miaaion to England, 176-177, 186, 
186 ; Monroe's miaaion to France, 
198; rejection of Pinokney by 
France, 198; miaaion of Pinckney, 
Marahall, and Oerry, 200 ; X T Z 
affair, 201 ; efforta of Talleyrand 
toward reconciliation, 213, 214; 
the aecond commiaaion, 214, 217, 
218. 
Doane, Jamea, letter of Hamilton 
to, on weakneaa of confederacy, 
28. 

IVGLAVD, treaty of peace with, in 
1782, 87 ; ref uaea to aurrender 
Weatem poata, 47, 60; aeeka to 
ruin American commerce, 60, 63 ; 
itaconatitution imitated in federal 
convention, 69; unfriendly rela- 
tiona with, in 1788, 163; policy 
towards, advocated by Hamilton, 
164, 165 ; sends Hammond aa min- 
ister, 156 ; stupid interference 
of, with commerce, 172; issues 
"provision order," 174; renews 
it during excitement over Jay 
treaty, 189; alliance with, not 
wished by Hamilton, 215, 257; 
issues untimely Orders in Coun- 
cU, 216. 

Excise, recommended by Hamilton 
in 1790, 95 ; objections to and 
reasons for, 96-98. 

Faucette, name of Hamilton's ma- 
ternal grandfather, 292. 

Fauchet, J. A. S., replaces G^net as 
French minister, 177. 

" Federalist," the, its composition, 
65, 66 ; its character, 66, 67 ; as a 
literary effort, 67-C9. 

Federalist party, first formed in 
debate on pa}aiient of domestic 
debt, 118 ; its elements, 124, 128, 
134 ; given a programme by Ham- 
ilton, 134, 135 ; forces a vote on 



reaolntiona of oanflon on BmaaS^ 
ton, 148 ; ita foreign p<dioy, Id ; 
wiahea to prepare f<nr war witk 
England, 174, 176; diaapinovaa Jajy 
treaty, 187; aeleota oandidatea f «r 
preaidency and vioe-preafdenqy in 
1796, 191, 193 ; diaoord in, over oan- 
didatea, 193, 194; electa Adama,1mt 
not Pinckney, 194; Adams tbi 
nominal leader as Praaident, 194; 
Hamilton ita real leader, 196; 
one faction of, wiahea war wiCli 
France, 199 ; after X Y Z, whole 
party wiahea war, 202; aweepo 
the country in electiona, 202; ite 
leaders alarmed at Adama'a ooone 
in appointment of major-gener- 
als, 204; torn in two over Ad- 
ama'a proposed mission to Franoe, 
214; anger of eztremlata against 
Adams, 216; saved from wretdc 
by Hamilton's advice, 217, 218; 
success of its foreign policy, 218 ; 
misuses ita supremapy in Congress, 
218, 219 ; prevented trom. passing 
extreme bills by Hamilton, 219; 
considers Democrato Jacobins, 
221 ; continues to have majority 
in Congress, 221 ; dissenaicMia 
in, 222 ; loses hold on country, 
222, 223 ; defeated in local elec- 
tions, 223 ; its leaders urg^ sharp 
practice in New York, 224, 226 ; 
quarrels between leaders of, 226, 
227; principally ruined by Ad- 
ams's folly, 228; again nomi- 
nates Adams, 228 ; defeated by 
dissensions, 231, 232 ; intrigues to 
elect Burr President instead of 
Jefferson, 232, 233; breaks up 
after defeat, 242 ; scheme for itis 
revival, suggested by Hamilton, 
263-2G5; Hamilton's friends in, 
274, 275. 

*' Fenno's Gazette," organ of I'ed^ 
eralists, 141. 

Finances of the Revolution, 26; 
Hamilton's letter on, 26, 27, 29; 
condition in 1782, 38, 39. 

Financial history : organisation oC 
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Tnumy Department, 8B, 86; re- 
port on pabUo credit, 87-^ ; on 
funding of debt, 91, 92 ; on idnk- 
ing fund, 92, 93; report on ez- 
oiee, 95, 96; report on the bank, 
98-102 ; report on the mint, 106 ; 
report on manufactures, 107 ; de- 
bate on and adoption of theie 
meaiuree, 115-127, 129; ipeoular 
tion and panic, 131 ; comments 
on Hamilton's policy, 131-133; 
further measures introduced, 145 ; 
defeated by Democrats, 146. 

Fleming, Major, commands volun- 
teer corps joined by Hamilton, 9. 

Florida, its seizure urged by Ham- 
Uton, 209, 279. 

Foreign policy of the United States, 
Hamilton's views on, 153-165, 160 ; 
adoption of neutrality, 160-161 ; 
refusal to Join France, 163, 164- 
166 ; success of neutrality, 170- 
173 ; policy during quasi-war, 215, 
216. 

F^ranoe, its troops in Revolution, 20 ; 
their liking for Hamilton, 26; 
abandoned by Franklin and oth- 
ers in treaty of peace, 87 ; its self- 
seeking policy in Revolution, 60 ; 
its attitude toward the confeder^ 
acy, 60 ; popular gratitude toward, 
in 1789, 163; unfavorable com- 
mercial relations, 153 ; policy to- 
ward, advocated by Hamilton, 
165; question of relations of 
United States with, during war 
with England, 162 ; treaty obliga- 
tions with, repudiated, 163, 164 ; 
feeling against, caused by Ghmet's 
excesses, 169, 170 ; refuses to re- 
ceive Pinckney, 198; its treat- 
ment of commissioners in X T Z 
aifair, 201 ; war with, in 1798, 
213 ; seeks place, 213 ; called the 
** Great Monster *' by Hamilton, 
225. 

Franklin, Benjamin, abused for vio- 
lating instructions in making 
peace, 36, 87; praised by Hamil- 
lon,87. 



I Free tride, Wamflton*! eilttciana 
of, 110, 112. 

French Revolution, its beginning! 
influence Jefferson, 123; ap- 
phmded in United States, 157; 
its excesses alienate Federalists, 
158 ; continues to be admired by 
Democrats, 158, 168 ; causes one 
Federalist wing to wish war with 
France, 199, 215; its probabto 
failure foreseen in 1789 by Ham- 
ilton, 260; its difference from 
American Revolution insisted on, 
253, 254 ; its influence in America 
dreaded, 268, 259 ; plan of Hamil- 
ton to counteract, 263, 264. 

Freneau, Philip, estabUshed by Jef- 
ferson as editor of ** National Oa» 
sette," 141; attacks Hamilton, 
141 ; attacked bitterly by him 
through **Fenno's Ckoette,** 148, 
144; upholds Ctonet, 168. 

Gaulatdt, AunsT, the only Demo- 
cratic leader left in Congress after 
X T Z affair, 202. 

Gates, Horatio, defeats Burgoyne, 
18; his great reputation in Hew 
England, 18; reluctant to send 
tooops to Washington, persoaded 
by Hamilton, 19. 

Genet, Edmond Charles, arrives as 
minister from Frenoh repubUo, 
164; his character and policy, 
165 ; flts out privateers, 165 ; jour- 
ney to Philadelphia, 165; tries to 
ccmtinue sending out privateers, 
166 ; aided by Jefferson in send- 
ing out Little Sarah, 167 ; makes 
continual demands for money, 
167, 168 ; excited by signs of pop- 
ular support, 168; becomes in- 
creasingly violent, his recall de- 
manded, 169, 170 ; appeals to peo- 
ple against Washington, 170 ; loeea 
influence, 170; his effect in cre- 
ating a party issue, 172 ; replaced 
by Fauchet, 177; his influence 
in founding Demooratio loctotfe^ 
182. 
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isiiool a^ WtaiimiitMta, n, 4| 
hli TOuOfDl Utaiwy MtMty, 4; 
■tndiM at Klng*s OdUega, 4; his 
indapendent situation in New 
Tork, 6 ; Tislts Boston in 1774, 6; 
decidas to join sida of colonies, 
6; speaks to people at patriot 
meeting in the fields, 7; writes 
sucoessfnl pamphlets defending 
Congress, 9 ; declines offers from 
Tories, 9 ; joins a Tolunteer corps, 
9 i saves Dr. Cooper from a patriot 
mob, 10 ; also Thurman, 11 ; an- 
gered at patriot attack on Riving- 
ton*s Tory press, 11; raises and 
commands an artillery company, 
12 ; drills it successfully, 18. 
In the BevoltUionary War. In- 
troduced by Oreene to Washing- 
ton, 13 ; acts with credit in battle 
of Long Idand, 13 ; also at White 
Plains, and in the New Jersey 
campaign, 14 ; appointed aide on 
Washington's staff, 14; wisdom 
of hit oboioa in abandoning Una] 
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and French, 26 ; hia military tal* 
ents, 26,26. 

/» Law and PolUies. Hla 
strong tendency toward gOTenn 
ment, 28; writea latter to Robert 
Morris on paper currency, 26, 27 ; 
its ability, 27 ; proposes contrao* 
tion, taxation, loans, and a bank, 
27, 28 ; wishes to unite moneyed 
classes in support of the govern- 
ment, 28; writes to Duane on 
weakness of confederacy, 28, 29 ; 
urges assumption of power hf 
Congress, 28; urges same expe- 
dients to Sears, 29; again nrgaa 
bank upon Morris, 29 ; ahead of 
his time in thoM proposals, 80; 
marries Miss Schuyler, 31; ad- 
vantages of this family oonneo- 
tion, 31, 32; refuses Oeneral 
Schuyler's offers of assistance and 
studies law, 32; hia hasty bat 
affeotiTa prapa r atioPi 88, 88 ; do* 
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elinei, In f svor of Lfttuens, to 
be eommiaaioner of French loen, 
83 ; mentioned for peace commi»> 
■ioner, 94; appointed receiver of 
Continental taxes lor New York, 
84; makes yigorous but unsuo- 
oessf ul efforts to get money, 94 ; 
elected to Congress, 34, 36 ; makes 
energetic efforts for reform, 36; 
introduces resolution to disclose 
■ecret article of treaty of 1782 
to France, 37; tries to induce 
Rhode Island to consent to impost 
aoheme, 38 ; opposes recommend- 
ing a grant for term of jrears, 39 ; 
angered at Congressional neglect 
of army, 39 ; condemns Pennsyl- 
vania for not protecting Congress 
against mutineers, 41 ; draws reso- 
lutions of thanks to Washington, 
41 ; urges in vain a small perma- 
nent army, 41 ; tries to hare de- 
bates made public, 41 ; retires to 
prirate life, 42 ; his reputation in- 
creased, 42 ; his early democratic 
Ideas allected by his experience, 
48, 44 ; begins to advocate aristo- 
eraoy and distrust democracy, 44, 
46 ; continues aotire in New York 
affairs, 46 ; urges payment of Brit- 
ish debts, 46 ; defends Tory client 
•gainst "Trespass Act,** 46; 
ifrites pamphlets advocating am- 
nesty to Tories, 47 ; plan of oppo- 
nents to murder him, 47 ; helps 
found a state bank, 47 ; opposes a 
land bank scheme, 47; active in 
forming the Cincinnati, 47, 48. 
Advoeaie cf the ContHhMon, 
Plans and secures sending of dele- 
gates from New York to Annapo- 
lis Convention, 63, 64 ; drafts ad- 
drees of convention calling a new 
convention to reorganise the gov- 
ernment, 64 ; elected to New York 
legislature, 64 ; advocates grant- 
ing a permanent revenue to Con- 
grees, 66 ; defeated, after hot de> 
bate, by 01inton*s followers, 66 ; 
ctiflM molntloii to Mnd dele- 



gates to Federal Convention, 66 ; 
elected a delegate with antago- 
nistic colleagues, 66; his agit» 
tion by letters and pamphlets, 67 ; 
his impotence in convention, 68 ; 
concentrates all force on one 
speech advocating a strong gov- 
ernment, 68, 69 ; his aristocratic 
plan, 69, 60 ; his aim not to se- 
cure adoption of plan, but to 
stimulate convention, 61; effect 
of his speech, 61, 62 ; withdraws 
from debates, but signs Constitu- 
tion, 62; not entirely satisfied 
with it, but advocates it vigor- 
ously, 63; writes "Publius** let- 
ters, 66 ; assisted by Madison and 
Jay in their writing, 66; the 
** Federalist *' the main source of 
his reputation, 67-69 ; leads Fed- 
eralist minority in New York rat- 
ifying oonvention, 70; not dis- 
couraged by outlook, 70 ; bitterly 
attacked, 71 ; his vigorous efforts, 
71 ; BucdBeds in carrying ratiflca- 
ticm by a majority of three, 72 ; 
magnitude of his parliamentary 
victory, 72, 73 ; his high rank as 
orator, 74, 76 ; elements of his 
success, 76-79; carries through 
Congress an ordinance to put new 
government in operation, 79 ; de- 
feated for Congress, 79 ; supports 
Yates for governor in hopes of 
defeating Clinton, 79; makes an 
error in not choosing a stronger 
Federalist, 80; causes a rupture 
with the Livingstons by insisting 
on election of King as senator, 81 ; 
evil effect of this blunder, 81. 
Secretary of the Treatury. Gen- 
erally looked upon as proper man 
for the Treasury, 83; sacrifices 
law practice to accept it, 88, 84; 
asked by Congress for nnmerooi 
reports, 84, 86 ; obliged to oigaa- 
ise department, 86, 86; makes his 
report on the public credit, 86; 
an important step in his careo^ 
87, 88; Ua naiii 
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SngUah inititationi, tmt not of 
England, 16S ; his attitude toward 
France, 16S; good eflFect of hia 
flnanolal sucoeaa in England, 166 ; 
takes part in negotiations with 
Hammond, 166; considers him- 
■elf the prime minister, 166 ; sup- 
ported by Washington to the ex- 
clusion of Jefferson, 166, 167; 
loses sympathy with French Be> 
Tolution, 168 ; sends for Washing- 
ton on news of war between 
France and England, 169 ; dreads 
war, 160; thinks question more 
■afdy handled by ezeoutiTe than 
Congress, 160 ; submits outline of 
neutrality policy to cabinet, 160 ; 
bis share in its adoption by the 
country, 161; advocates caution 
toward new French government, 
162; holds that country is not 
bound by previous treaties, 163; 
wisdom of his argument, 164 ; ad- 
Tocates prevention of privateer- 
ing by French In American waters, 
166; urges severe measures in 
Little Sarah case, 166; resists 
Genet's demands on the Treasury, 
167, 168 ; writes " Pacificus ** pa- 
pers defending neutrality, 169; 
urges peremptory demand for re- 
call of Gtonet, and publication 
ol correspondence, 169, 170; de- 
feated by Jefferson, 170; wishes 
to suspend Genet from his func- 
tions, 170 ; success of his policy, 
170, 171; opposes, on party 
grounds, sending Hammond cor- 
respondence to Congress, 173; 
Bupplies Smith with a speech 
against Madison's proposal to dis- 
criminate in duties against Eng- 
land, 174; urges active measures 
against England after ** Provision 
Order," 174; suggests a special 
mission to England, 176 ; urged 
by Washington to go, 176 ; recom- 
mends Jay, 176; drafts his in- 
structions, 176; would probably 
kare made a good commissioner, 



176; reasons why Demowats op- 
posed him, 177 ; continues, owing 
to French Revolution, to fear 
Democracy, 177, 178; condders 
his views confirmed by Whiskey 
Rebellion, 178; tries to render 
execution of excise law easy, 179 ; 
ready, in 1792, for force, 179; 
drafts a proclamation for Wash* 
ington, 180 ; prepares measures of 
repression, 180 ; accompanies the 
expedition, 181 ; his forbearance 
toward insurgents, 181, 182 ; fears 
Democrat dubs, 188; sustains 
Washington in his denunciation 
of them, 188; demande further 
inquiry into his conduct, 184; 
passes successful scrutiny, 184; 
resigns, owing to private affairs, 
184. 

Leader of the Federalitt Partjf, 
Does not fear the agitation against 
Jay, 186 ; disappointed by treaty, 
186; attempts in vain to defend 
it in New Tork, 187 ; writes ** Ca. 
millus" papers in its defense, 
188; their effectiveness, 188; in- 
dignant with English provision 
order, 189; counsels Washington 
to ratify treaty, 190 ; aids him by 
letters and in press, 190, 191 ; not 
the leader ci the people, 191 ; an 
unsuitable candidate for presi* 
dency, 191; does not consider 
himself a candidate, 192; urgea 
equal voting for Adams and Pinck- 
ney, 193; indifferent to possibil^ 
ity of election of Pinckney, 198 ; 
probably prefers Pinckney, 198; 
error of his policy, 194 ; lack of 
harmony between him and Adams, 
196 ; his view of Adams, 196 ; anx- 
ious to retain leadership, 196 ; not 
a difficult person to deal with, 
197 ; on Adams's refusal to con- 
sult, tries to force him, 197, 198 ; 
dislikee French republic, but 
wishes to avoid war if poiisible, 
199; agrees substantially as to 
poUpy with Adamsi 199; wishif 
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911, 919; but doaa not oonBonit 
bimaalf to thair MJ^poit, 912, 218 ; 
doea not wiah war with France, 
216; nor alliance with England, 
916; disgoated at Adams*! pro- 
posed mission, 216 ; checks auger 
of Federalists, and advises a com- 
mission of three, 217 ; urges delay 
upon Adams, 217 ; urges modifi- 
cation of first drafts of Alien and 
Sedition Acts, 219 ; supports them 
as passed, 219, 220; does not 
think Democrats roTolntionists, 
but fears them aa dangerous, 220 ; 
urges a repressive policy, 221; 
wishes Congress to condemn Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions, 
222; makes strenuous eflForts to 
carry New York, 223 ; beaten by 
Burr, 223; proposes to Jay to 
summon special session of legisla- 
ture and give election of electors 
to districts, 224; unscrupulous 
character of the scheme, 224; 
driven to it by f aar of tha ravohi- 
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OMly, aikbif to ba 
995, 07 ; givaa AdaaM'a 
a plaea te ttia anqr, 997 ; 
adviiai an avH& nf^ tog Ad- 
and PfaakiMgr, 998; prabaUty 
ta alaot Fiadkiity, 290; 
wfltaa a pawiiblnt attaddsR Aid" 
ana, 890; Ito tbaft aiad pabUoa- 
tioB by Burr, 990 ; tta folly, 220, 
980; laoalvaa fafomiatton tan 
«abiaafeofllQan,980; not guilty of 
bad fidtb, 980, 981 ; oaoaaa daf aat 
of Adaau,981; ptavanta Fsdaral- 
iala fai Oongreai fraia «diooaif 



Pn(f!tuttamd Hfe. PtoAte bgr 
Iswa againat Toiiaa to b ae <n a 
laadar of ttia bar, 984; after Jaf> 
feiaoB^a alaetton Itwraa pablia 
Ufa, 985; addavaa Ui^ aoeoaaa aa 
ajinyla«y«r,985; daCendaOvn^ 
wan againat DeBoenitie pr oa a o n 
tion for Ubal, 286 ; dasoription of 
his argument, 237, 238; breaka 
down testimony of Croucher in a 
murder case, 238-240; his great 
success as a jury lawyer due to 
his reasoning power, 240, 241; 
emotional, but not rhetorical, 241, 
242 ; baiBes Burr*s intrigues with 
the Federalists, 243; denoonoea 
schemes of secession, and breaks 
up coalition of Burr with New 
Tork Federalists, 243; not anx- 
ious to fight Burr, but accepts his 
challenge, 244; recognises the 
duelist*s code, 246 ; willing to an- 
swer to Burr for what he had said, 

246, 246 ; aids Burr in pecuniary 
difficulties, 246 ; prepares for tha 
duel, 246; UUed by Burr, 247; 
popular indignation at his death, 
247 ; leaves statement of his rea- 
sons for fightii^, 248 ; discussion 
of them, 249-268; as early aa 
1789 dreads evil results from 
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Vkmioli BsTolntloii, 260, 251 ; tax- 
kms M to BeTolutftMiary feeling in 
YirginiA, 261 ; and elsewhere, 262 ; 
denies any real analogy between 
American and French rerolu- 
tiona, 252-264; begins to dread 
outbreaks in New Tork, 264; 
•dvocates strict impartiality in 
foreign relations, 265, 266; op- 
poses an alliance with England, 
267 ; declines appointment to U. 8. 
Senate on personal grounds, 267 ; 
bat admits a crisis may arise to 
oall him forth, 268 ; fears inten- 
tion of Democrats to make United 
States a mere province of France, 
258 ; alarmed at Southern section- 
alism, 269; wishes to have an 
army ready to suppress insurrec- 
tion, 269, 260; in 1799 thinks 
time has come to attack Demo- 
orati'* party in every way, 260, 
261 ; urges Hoffman to prosecute 
libelous Democratic newspapers, 
260, 261 ; despondent at collapse 
of Federalists, 261, 262; thinks 
i^ efforts wasted, 262 ; suggests 
policy for Federalistato pursue to 
regain lost ground, 263-266 ; urges 
them to appeal to passions and 
▼anity of men, 264; proposes a 
Christian Constitutional Society, 
264 ; wishes to employ philan- 
thropy and a campaign of educa- 
tion in cities, 266; opposes dis- 
miion as not a real remedy for 
democracy, 266; apprehends an 
outbreak of anarchy, 266, 267 ; ex- 
pects to be the man to lead forces 
of order, 267 ; his great error, 267 ; 
fights Burr in order to avoid im- 
putations on his courage when the 
crisis should come, 267, 268. 

Character and Services. Pub* 
Ucity of his entire life, 268, 269 ; 
personal appearance, 269, 270; 
eloquence, 269 ; power over men, 
270, 271 ; beloved in private life, 
271; self-confidence, 271, 272; 
■tnmg passions, 272; opinion of 



his abilities held by opponents, 
273; compared to Webster, 278, 
274; statements of Kent, 274 1 
character and fidelity of his 
friends, 276; either loved or 
hated, 276; not a manager of 
men, 275; not able to follow, 
276 ; independence, obstinacy, and 
boldness, 276 ; his manly action 
in the Reynolds afCair, 276; na- 
ture of his ambition, 277; cares 
for achievement, not office, 277 ; 
success of his life, 277 ; a repre- 
sentative of ideas, 278 ; an oppo- 
nent of democracy, 278 ; an ad- 
vocate of nationality, 279; influ- 
ence of his ideas on United States 
history and institutions, 280 ; ver- 
satility and strength of his char- 
acter, 281 ; his standing in his- 
tory, 281 ; discussion of his age 
and parentage, 282-296; alleged 
by Bancroft to have been older 
than he himself admits, 283, 284 ; 
question as to his signature of a 
deed In 1766, 284, 286 ; his own 
statement, 286 ; dealings in later 
life with relatives, 286; said by 
tradition to have been illegiti- 
mate, 286; statements of Yard, 
according to Pickering, concern* 
ing Hamilton's illegitimate parent- 
age, 287-291; these statements 
evidently mere gossip, 291 ; con- 
flicting statements of J. G. Ham- 
ilton, 292, 293 ; probable truth of 
Hamilton's own assertions, 294, 
295; his leaving Washington's 
staff the result of dissatisfied am- 
bition, 296, 296. 

Characterutics. General sketch. 
269-281 ; unfavorable views, 142, 
147, 273; ambition, 2, 88, 191, 
277 ; audacity and courage, 7, 10, 
11, 13, 14, 17, 70, 177, 244-246, 276 ; 
charm of manner, 25, 56; cool- 
ness, 13 ; directness, 126, 127, 241, 
276; eloquence, 7, 8, 59, 72, 74« 
79, 137, 148, 241 ; energy, 4, 18, 
84, 86» 66, 77, 78, 170, 180, 181, 
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222, 243, 266 ; BDHbad, 164, 1T4. 
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ti(m,2e, 27, 3S, 39; FcuCB, 164, 
ItBi rmob mluLon, 188, 226, 
SCO, 262,253; French ttevolatiim, 
US, 168, ITS, ISO, 216 1 funding 
daU, SI, 02, 131, 146, 184 1 for- 
•lgnlM>Uoy, 163-166, 169- ICO, 163, 
1M,16M66, 160, 171,266 ilmiiUed 
powtn at Conitilutioii, 1U3-1U6, 
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in Hew York oonveotion, 70 ; mat 
on special mlBsion to England, 
176 i inferior to Hamilton in flrm- 
noM and audacity, 177 ; popular 
feeling against, after treaty, 187 ; 
unsuitable as candidate for presi- 
dency, 192 ; refuses to adopt Ham- 
ilton's proposal to defeat the will 
of New York, 224 ; wishes to ap- 
point Hamilton to fill yacanoy in 
Senate, 257 ; letter of Hamilton 
to, on " crisis,'* 268. 

lay treaty : Jay's mission, 176, 177, 
186; condemnation of treaty, 
186-188; ratification of treaty, 
190. 

lefleraon, Thomas, returns to Amer- 
ica from Paris, 128; doubtful 
whether to oppose or support the 
Constitution, 124; helps Hamil- 
ton to secure assumption of state 
debt, 126 ; later claims he was 
outwitted, 126, 126; absurdity ol 
the statement, 126 ; gives Wash- 
ington an opixdon against consti- 
tutionality of the bank, 130 ; pUns 
** allowances " for fisheries, and 
denounces protection, 130; de- 
eides to oppose policy of ad minis- 
tration, 137, 138 ; adopts cautious 
methods, 138; furnishes party 
name, organisation, and catch- 
words, 189 ; his success as aparty 
builder, 140; prints Paine's 
^Bights of Man" with preface 
attacking Adams, 140; tries to 
eqdain it away, 141 ; helps Fre- 
nean to found ** National Oa- 
aette," 141 ; deprecates to Wash- 
ington Hamilton's measures, 141 ; 
■feirs up others to attack them, 
141 ; attacked by HamUton, 143 ; 
feels the attack keenly, 144, 146 ; 
oompiains of it to Washington, 
146; plans to prore Hamilton 
guilty of corruption, 146, 147; 
lealiies complete failure of at- 
tack, 160; fails to obtain oom- 
merdal advantages from France, 
l9 WaAingtOi't 



pr ef ewBoe for HamiHon, 167) 
loves France and hates Ftigi^iyf^ 
but dreads war, 169; advises 
Washington to throw responsibil* 
ity on Congress, 169; advocate! 
dose connection with France, 164 ; 
opposes compensation for French 
prises, 166 ; allows Genet to send 
Little Sarah to sea, 167; pri- 
vately upholds him, 169 ; opposes 
publication of Genet correspond- 
ence, 169, 170; prevents suspen- 
sion of Genet, 170 ; effect of his 
course in the whole affair, 171 ; 
his defeats and false position lead 
to resignation, 172; sends Genet 
and Hammond correspondence to 
Congress with report on com- 
merce, 173 ; ability of his corre- 
QKmdence, 173 ; dgns but disap- 
proves proclamation against ex- 
cise riots, 180; on Hamilton's 
opinion of Jay treaty, 186 ; dis- 
turbed by Hamflton's "Camil- 
lus " piHP^rs, 188 ; urges Madison 
to reply, 188 ; elected Yioe-Presi- 
dent, 194; his nominatian on 
peace commission urged by Ham- 
ilton, 200 ; overwhelmed 1^ pub- 
lication of X Y Z letters, 202; 
carries out Hamilton's plans in 
acquiring Louisiana, 210; looked 
upon as a Jacobin in New Eng- 
land, 220 ; writes Kentuc^ reso- 
lutions, 222; elected President 
over Burr by House of Rep r e s en t - 
atives through HamOton's infln- 
ence, 233; Croswell sued for Ubel 
against, 236; determines to ruin 
Burr, 243; opinion of Hamflton's 
abilities, 273 ; sustained by Ham- 
Uton in acquisition of Louisiana, 
279 ; repres e n t a ti ve of theories op- 
posed to Hamflton's, 279; paitial 
success of, 280. 

Kan, JAms, description of Ham- 
flton's arginnant in the Croswell 
case, 287, 288; on Us abffltts% 
»4 
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IflnOD In orgaoilUig opposition, 
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OB Hamnton, 148 ; introdaoM r»- 
■oluti<»is for diaerfminating duties 
against England, 173; opposes 
appointment of Hamilton on mic- 
tion to England, 175 ; declines to 
enter controveray against Hamil- 
ton, 188 ; his nomination on peace 
commission urged by Hamilton, 
200 ; lo<died upon as a Jacobin in 
New England, 220. 

Kannfactures, Hamilton's report on, 
107. 

Marshall, John, his opinion on con- 
stitutionality of bank compared 
with Hamilton's, 103, 104; ap- 
pointed by Adams on French com- 
mission, 200; his return after 
X T Z aif air, 202 ; sustains Ad- 
ams in affair of French mission, 
222; ranks Hamilton next to 
Washington, 281. 

ICaryland, commercial convention 
with Virginia, 63. 

ICason, Col., criticises policy of ad- 
ministration, 141; answered by 
Hamilton, 142. 

Massachusetts, quarrels with New 
York, 61 ; suppresses Bhays's Re- 
bellioD, 61, 62; calls for a new 
oouTention, 62 ; struggle in, over 
ratification of Constitution, 73. 

HcHenry, James, describes standing 
of Hamilton in Congress, 42, 43 ; 
as secretary of war asks HamO- 
ton's advice, 207 ; driven by Ad- 
ams from cabinet, 226. 

Hint, Hamilton's report on, 106-107. 

Miranda, Francisco de, plans for 
revolution in South America, 211 ; 
his relations with Hamilton, 212, 
213. 

Mississippi, navigation of, upheld 
by Hamilton in Continental Con- 
gress, 209. 

Mitchell, Mrs., aunt of Hamilton, 
her visit to New Tork, 288, 290, 
292,293. 

Monroe, James, not the real author 
of ** Monroe doctrine," 161 ; op- 
j^oam lato c tiop ot Hamilton tot 



English mission, 176; oaner in 
France recalled, 198; oonneotloil 
with Reynolds affair, 276. 

** Monroe doctrine," really estab* 
lished by Washington's adminis- 
tration, 161 ; its widest extension 
foreseen by Hamilton, 210, 211. 

Morris, Gkmvemenr, praises Hamil- 
ton's speech at federal oonvezk- 
tion, 68 ; warns Hamilton of diffi- 
culties of Treasury Department, 
83; on importance of finance in 
United States history, 113 ; sounds 
England on renewal of diplomatio 
relations, 166 ; despondent letter 
of Hamflton to, 261. 

Morris, Robert, letters of Hamilton 
to, on finances of confederation, 
26, 29 ; appoints Hamilton Conti- 
nental tax-receiver for New York; 
84; resigns from Treasury, 38; 
urges Hamilton for aecretaxy of 
treasury, 88. 

Murray, William Vans, nominate^ 
by Adams minister to France, 
214; member of peaoe commiai 
sion, 217. 

" Natioval GAnm,*' founded by 
Jefferson to attack Federalists, 
141; attacked by HamUton, 148^ 
146. 

Newburgh addresses, 40 ; their im* 
portance, 40, 41. 

New England, admiration for Gate^ 
after Saratoga, 18 ; condemns Jay 
treaty, 187 ; its leaders wish war 
with France, 199; considers Jef- 
ferson and Madison Jacobins, 220 ; 
plans secession, 243. 

New Jersey, gives general powers to 
Annapolis delegates, 64. 

New York, strength of Tories in, 6, 
7 ; mobs in, against Tories, 10, 11 ; 
attempt of Hamilton to reform 
taxation In, 84; hatred of Tories 
in, 46 ; quarrels with other States, 
61, 62, 63; importance of adhe* 
sion to Constitution, 64, 66; op* 
posifeioii in, to new Oooiititutioi% 
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Om, H. G., I«tt0r of HMnllton to, 
on need of a standing army to re- 
preM roTOlntioii, 268. 

** PAomcuB,*' eanyt of, 109. 

Paine, Thomaa, an edition of hia 
"Rights of Man*' pabUshed by 
Jefferson, 140. 

PennsylTsnia, censured by Otmgress 
for failing to protect it against 
mutineers, 41 ; Wyoming question 
in, 61 ; " politioal putrefaction " 
in, according to Hamilton, 178; 
rMists excise tow, 179, 180; re- 
bellion in, suppressed, 180-182; 
carried by Democrats, 223. 

Pickering, Timothy, leader of New 
England Federalists, 199; wishes 
war with France, 199; attacks 
Adams, 226 ; driven from cabinet, 
226; letter of Hamilton to, on 
ChEMt Britain^ 207} hto admira- 
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I«tod,18i. 
Pitt, Wmtaa, ooHgHwi wMi Bmi> 

flton, 7, 87i 78, 88, 88k 
Pntoetion, Haiiiilton*a advooaoj ol^ 

107-118; fayored by first Ckm- 

gress,180. 
Public credit, HamIlton*s report on, 

89-06. 
"PubUns,** essays of, 6S. 
Putnam, torael, made to bimrybto 

troops by HamOton, 18. 

Rahdolph, Edkuiid, orltioisea Ham> 
ilton's draft of address of An* 
napolis Convention, 64; giyea 
Washington written argument 
against the bank, 129. 

Republicans, name at first adopted 
by Jefferson's followers, 139. See 
Democratic party. 

Revolution, War of, part ptoyed by 
Hamilton in, 13-24; battto ot 
Long Island, 13; White Plains, 
14; Trenton campaign, 14; cop 
respondence of, 16, 16; dealingi 
of Washington with Gkites, 18, 19; 
with French, 20; Torktoini,98b 
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BeyiHdde, Mn., affair of, 276. 

Rhode Island, refnses to grant Con- 
greaa an impost, 38; refuses to 
oall convention to ratify Constitu- 
tion, 74. 

RiTington, James, Tory printer, his 
press destroyed by Whigs, 11. 

floBUTUB, Ibn KfiWSA, letters of 
Hamilton to, describing Arnold's 
treachery, 20 ; marries Hamilton, 
her character, 81. 

Schuyler, General Philip, his por- 
tion and character, 31 ; likes Ham- 
ilton, his son-in-law, 32 ; offers to 
assist him, 32; elected senator 
from New Tork, 80 ; defeated by 
Burr, 81. 

Bears, Isaac, letter of Hamilton to, 
on needs of confederacy, 29. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, letter of Ham- 
ilton to, opposing disunion, 266. 

ShayB*s Bebellion, 61, 62 ; ito faifln- 
enoe, t^ 

Smith, Adam, Hamilton's familiar^ 
ity with his writings and his opin- 
ion of them, 106. 

Smith, Melancton, heads opposi- 
tion to ConstitutioQ in New York 
OouTention, 70 ; admito absurdity 
of conditioxial ratification, 72 ; ad- 
mite that he isconrinced by Ham- 
ilton, 72; signlfloance of his stoto- 
ment, 76. 

Ibnith, Oolonel ^nniam, glren a 
position by Hamilton at Adams's 
request, 227. 

Smith, William, of Sooth Carolina, 
furnished byHamilton with speech 
on discriminating duties, 174 ; let- 
ter of Hamilton to, on national 
policy, 266. 

Spain, oontemptnous attitude to- 
ward confederacy, 60 ; difficulties 
with, oyer Mississippi, 163 ; suc- 
cess of nnckney's treaty with, 
192; attack upon ite American 
possessions planned by Hamilton, 
209; schomea of MJranila i^tainst, 
SU-81& 



Sparks, Jared, authority for LalqF> 
ette's story of HamOton's leaTing 
Washington's staff, 296. 

Spencer, Ambrose, description of 
Hamilton, comparison with Web- 
ster, 273, 274. 

Stevens, Edward, letter of HamQton 
to, 2 ; supposed to be Hamilton's 
illegitimato brother, 286, 287 ; his 
resemblance to Hamlltoo, 287» 
288,290. 

Stoddert, Benjamin, asks Hamil* 
ton's advice, 207. 

TALLBYBJUn), CHABUS HAUBIOB OB, 

seeks to reSstoblish friendly rela- 
tions with United Stetes after 
X Y Z affair, 213. 

Thurman, , saved by Hamilton 

from ** Travis's mob," 11. 

Tories, strong in New York, 6; 
have pamphlet controversy with 
Hamilton, 8, 9 ; try in vain to win 
Hamilton, 9; mobbed, 10, 11; 
hated in New York after war, 46 ; 
legislation against, 46, 47; de- 
fended by Hamilton, 47; their 
proscription enables Burr and 
Hamilton to control law praettee 
in New York, 234. 

** Travis's mob," opposed l^ Hank- 
ilton In attacking Thurman, 11. 

Treasury Department, trrganliatifln 
of, 84-86. 

Tre8^ of peaoe, censure of Ameii- 
oan commissioners for manntr of 
making, 87. 

Trenton, campaign of, 14. 

Troup, Robert, helps Hamilton to 
save Dr. Cooper from mob, 10 ; 
warns him of trials of Trearary 
Department, 83. 

Turgot, compared with HamJUnn, 
27. 

YmsaoAt withdraws agreement to 
give C<mgreaa an impost, 38; 
wishes commercial retaUation 
against England, 62; oaUaAnna- 
poUa Oonveation, 68; itntgi^ 1% 
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fSonth for MenmptloD of state 
debt, 122, 126. 

WaBhiiigton, Fort, offer of Hamil- 
ton to recapture by storm, 14. 

Webster, Daniel, compared to Ham- 
Uton, 273. 

West, expansion of United States 
toward, foreseen by Hamiltooi 
200, 210, 279. 

West Point, Arnold's treachery at, 
20; question of its purchase re- 
ferred to Adams, 86 ; Academy at, 
established, 208. 

Whiskey Rebellion, causes, 178, 
179; proclamations against, 180; 
increasing Tiolenoe of, 180 ; sup- 
pression, 181 ; significance ol, 182. 

White Plains, battle of, 14. 



WHson, James, In Congress of 1782, 
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